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EVOLUTION AND THE PROBLEM..QE“OTHER MINDS* 


he following diagram illustrates two inference problems. 

First, there is the strictly third-person behavior-to-mind prob- 

lem! in which I observe your behavior and infer that you 
occupy some mental state. Second, there is the Self-to-Other prob- 
lem, in which I notice that I always or usually occupy some mental 
‘state when I behave in a particular way; then, when I observe you 
produce the same behavior, I infer that you occupy the same mental 
state. This second inference is the subject of the traditional philo- 
sophical problem of other minds. i 

How are these inferences related? Notice that the inputs to 
behavior-to-mind inference are a subset of the inputs to Self-to-Other 
inferenċe. In the first, I consider the behavior of the other individual; 

„in the second, I consider that behavior, as well as my own behavior 
and mental state. This suggests that, if Self-to-Other inferences can- 
not be drawn because the evidence available is too meager, the same 
will be true of behavior-to-mind inferences as well. 

I see no reason to think that a purely third-person scientific psy- 
chology is impossible. Of course, if one is a skeptic about all nonde- 
ductive inference, that skepticism will infect the subject matter of 
psychology. And if one thinks that scientific inference can never 


*My thanks to Colin Allen, Martin Barrett, Marc Bekoff, Tom Bontly, Nancy Cart- 
wright, James Crow, Frans De Waal, Ellery Eells, Mehmet Elgin, Berent Enç, Branden 
Fitelson, Peter Godfrey-Smith, Daniel Hausman, George Kampis, Richard Lewontin, 
Barry Loewer, David Papineau, Daniel Povinelli, Larry Shapiro, and Alan Sidelle for 
useful comments. I also have benefitted from discussing this paper at London School 
of Economics and Political Science, at University of Illinois/Chicago, at Caltech, at 
Eötös University, at the University of Vienna, and at Northern Illinois University. 

1 This terminology is from Larry Shapiro, “Presence of Mind,” in Valerie Gray 
Hardcastle, ed., Biology Meets Psychology: Constraints, Connections, and Conjectures 
(Cambridge: MIT, 1999), pp. 133-50. 
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Figure 1 


discriminate between empirically equivalent hypotheses, one also will 
hold that science is incapable of discriminating between such hypoth- 
eses when their subject matter is psychological. These are not special 
problems about psychology, however. What, then, becomes of the 
problem of other minds? If that problem concerns the tenability of 
Selfto-Other inference, it appears to be no problem, if science is able 
to draw behavior-to-mind inferences. 

To see how the Self-to-Other problem can be detached from the 
problem of strictly third-person behavior-to-mind inference, we need 
to distinguish absolute from incremental versions of the Self-to-Other 
problem. The absolute problem concerns whether certain input 
information permits me to infer that the other person occupies 
mental state M rather than some alternative state A. As I have said, if 
information about the behavior of others permits me to infer that 
they are in mental state M, then it is hard to see why this inference 
should be undermined by adding the premise that I myself am in 
mental state M when I produce behavior B. The question remains, 
however, of whether first-person information makes a difference. To 
whatever degree third-person information provides an indication of 
whether the other person has M or A, does the addition of first- 
person information modify this assessment? This incremental version 
of the Sel€to-Other problem is neutral on the question of whether 
third-person behavior-to-mind inference is possible. It is this incre- 
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mental problem which I think forms the core of the problem of other 
minds, and this is the problem which I want to address here.” 


I 

Although the problem of other minds usually begins with an intro- 
spective grasp of one’s own mental state, it can be detached from that 
setting and formulated more generally as a problem about “extrap- 
olation.” Thus, we might begin with the assumption that human 
beings produce certain behaviors because they occupy particular 
mental states and ask whether this licenses the conclusion that mem- 
bers of other species that exhibit the behavior do so for the same 
reason. None of us knows just by introspection, however, that all 
human beings who produce a given behavior do so because they 
occupy some particular mental state. In fact, this formulation of the 
problem of other minds, in which it is detached from the concept of 
introspection, is usually what leads philosophers to conclude that 
inferences about other minds from one’s own case are weak. The fact 
that I own a purple bow tie should not lead me to conclude that you 
do, too. This point about bow ties is supposed to carry over to the fact 
that I have a mind and occupy various mental states. I know that I 
own a purple bow tie, but not by introspection.’ 

Discussion of the problem of other minds in philosophy seems to have 
died down (if not out) around thirty years ago.* Before then, it was 
discussed as an instance of “analogical” or “inductive” reasoning and the 
standard objection was that an inference about others based on your 
own situation is an extrapolation from too small a sample. This problem 
does not disappear merely by thinking of introspective experience as 


2 There is a further reason for focusing on the incremental problem; it permits us to 
investigate the problem of other minds without formulating it as a problem about 
acceptance. The lottery paradox shows how difficult it is to say how much evidence in 
favor of a hypothesis is needed for one to believe the hypothesis. On this, see Henry 
Kyburg, Probability and the Logic of Rational Belief (Middletown, CT: Wesleyan, 1961). 

8 The fact that the problem of other minds can be detached from the idea of 
introspection does not entail that introspection has no special epistemic standing. Even 
if I can know things about my mind by pathways not open to you, the question remains 
of how I should extrapolate this sélfknowledge to others. I should mention that I see 
no reason to think that the semantics of mentalistic terms entails that this epistemo- 
logical problem cannot be posed intelligibly. Even if I fix the meaning of the word 
‘pain’ by applying it to various experiences that I have had to date, it remains to be said 
whether the term also applies to others (or to myself at later dates). 

4 Perhaps one reason the problem largely lapsed from philosophical discussion is 
that it had become so closely connected with questions about logical behaviorism. 
When logical behaviorism went out of fashion, so did the problem of other minds. 
Behaviorism was replaced by a version of mentalism that emphasized the idea that 
third-person mentalistic hypotheses are to be judged, like other scientific hypoth- 
eses, on the basis of their ability to explain and predict. In consequence, the 
Self-to-Other problem was replaced by the behavior-to-mind problem. 
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furnishing you with thousands of data points. The fact remains that they 
all were drawn from the same urn—your own mind. How can sampling 
from one um help you infer the composition of another? 

When the problem is formulated in this way, it becomes pretty clear 
that what is needed is some basic guidance about inductive inference. 
The mental content of Self-to-Other inference is not what makes it prob- 
lematic, but the fact that it involves extrapolation. Some extrapolations 
make sense while others do not. It seems sensible to say that thirst makes 
other people drink water, based on the fact that this is usually why I 
drink. Yet it seems silly to say that other folks walk down State Street at 
lunchtime because they crave spicy food, based just on the fact that this 
is what sets me strolling. By the same token, it seems sensible to attribute 
belly buttons to others, based on my own navel gazing. Yet it seems silly to 
universalize the fact that I happen to own a purple bow tie. What gives? 

The first step toward answering this question started to emerge in 
the 1960s, not in philosophy of mind, but in philosophy of science. 
There is a general point about confirmation that we need to take to 
heart: observations provide evidence for or against a hypothesis only 
in the context of a set of background assumptions. If the observations 
do not deductively entail that the hypothesis of interest is true, or that 
it is false, then there is no saying whether the observations confirm or 
disconfirm, until further assumptions are put on the table. This may 
sound like the Duhem/Quine thesis, but that way of thinking about 
the present point is somewhat misleading, since Pierre Duhem® and 
W. V. Quine® discussed deductive, not probabilistic, connections of 
hypotheses to observations. If we want a person to pin this thesis to, 
it should be I. J. Good.” Good made this point forcefully in connec- 
tion with Carl Hempel’s® formulation of the ravens paradox. Hempel 
thought it was clear that black ravens and white shoes both confirm 
the generalization that all ravens are black. The question that inter- 
ested him was why one should think that black ravens provide stron- 
ger confirmation than white shoes. Good responded by showing that 
empirical background knowledge can have the consequence that 


5In The Aim and Structure of Physical Theory (Princeton: University Press, 1914/ 
1954). 

6 In “Two Dogmas of Empiricism,” in From a Logical Point of View (Cambridge: 
Harvard, 1953), pp. 20-46 

7 In “The White Shoe Is a Red Herring,” British Journal for the Philosophy of Science, 
xvu (1967): 322, and in “The White Shoe Qua Herring Is Pink,” British Journal for 
the Philosophy of Science, x1x (1968): 156-57. 

8 “Studies in the Logic of Confirmation,” in Aspects of Scientific Explanation and 
Other Essays (New York: Free Press, 1965), and “The White Shoe: No Red Herring,” 
British Journal for the Philosophy of Science, xviu (1967): 239-40. 
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black ravens actually disconfirm the generalization. Hempel replied 
by granting that one could have special information that would 
undercut the assumption that black ravens and white shoes both 
confirm. He thought that in the absence of such information, how- 
ever, it was a matter of logic that black ravens and white shoes are 
confirmatory. For this reason, Hempel asked the reader to indulge in 
a “methodological fiction.” We are to imagine that we know nothing 
at all about the world, but are able to ascertain of individual objects 
what colors they have and whether they are ravens. We then are 
presented with a black raven and a white shoe; logic alone is sup- 
posed to tell us that these objects are confirming instances. Good’s 
response was that a person in the circumstance described would not 
be able to say anything about the evidential meaning of the observa- 
tions. I think that subsequent work on the concept of evidence, both 
in philosophy and in statistics, has made it abundantly clear that 
Good was right and Hempel was wrong. Confirmation is not a two- 
place relationship between observations and a hypothesis; it is a 
three-place relation between observations, a hypothesis, and a back- 
ground theory.? Black ravens confirm the generalization that all 
ravens are black, given some background assumptions, but fail to do 
so, given others. And if no background assumptions can be brought 
to bear, the only thing one can say is: out of nothing, nothing comes. 

If we apply this lesson to the problem of other minds, we obtain the 
following result: the fact that I usually or always have mental property 
Mwhen I perform behavior Bis, by itself, no reason at all to think that 
you usually or always have M when you perform B. If that sounds like 
skepticism, so be it. The inference from Self to Other can make 
sense, however, once additional background assumptions are stated. 
A nonskeptical solution to the problem of other minds, therefore, 
must identify plausible further assumptions that bridge the inferen- 
tial gap between Self and Other.!° 


9 In fact, there are many important circumstances in which the evidence relation 
must be four-placed—a set of observations favors one hypothesis over another, 
relative to a set of background assumptions. This is the proper format for likelihood 
inference; see Richard M. Royall, Statistical Evidence: A Likelihood Paradigm (Boca 
Raton: Chapman and Hall/CRC, 1997), and my “Testability,” Proceedings and Ad- 
dresses of the American Philosophical Association, LXXIII (1999): 47-76; the latter is also 
available at the following URL—http://philosophy.wisc.edu/sober. 

101 am not going to discuss in this paper what it means for two individuals to 
exhibit “the same behavior,” but I shall make two comments. First, there is no 
requirement that they exhibit the same muscular movements; on this point, see 
Berent Enc, “Units of Behavior,” Philosophy of Science, LXII (1995): 523-42. Second, 
however behaviors are individuated, it is important that one be able to say that two 
individuals share a behavioral trait without already knowing what the proximate 
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1 

The problem of other minds has been and continues to be important in 
psychology (actually, in comparative psychology), except that there it is 
formulated in the first-person plural. Suppose that when human beings 
perform behavior B, we usually or always do so because we have mental 
property M. When we observe behavior Bin another species, should we 
take the human case to count as evidence that this species also has 
mental property M? For this problem to be nontrivial, we assume that 
there is at least one alternative internal mechanism, A, which also could 
lead organisms to produce the behavior. Is the fact that humans have M 
evidence that this other species has M rather than A? 

Discussion of this problem in comparative psychology has long 
been dominated by the fear of naive anthropomorphism." This 
attitude was crystalized by C. Lloyd Morgan,'? who suggested that, if 
we can explain a nonhuman organism’s behavior by attributing to it 
a “higher” mental faculty, or by assigning it a “lower” mental faculty, 
then we should prefer the latter explanation. Morgan’s successors 
embraced this “canon” because of its prophylactic qualities—it re- 
duces the chance of a certain type of error. It is important to 
recognize, however, that there are two types of error that might occur 
in this situation: 


O lacks M O has M 





Deny that O has M type-2 error 


Affirm that O has M type-l error 


Morgan’s canon does reduce the chance of type-1 error, but that is 
not enough to justify the canon. By the same token, a principle that 
encouraged anthropomorphism would reduce the chance of type-2 
error, but that would not justify this liberal principle, either. 





mechanism is (cognitive or otherwise) that leads them to produce the behavior; 
otherwise the inference problem here addressed could not get off the ground; see 
my “Black Box Inference: When Should an Intervening Variable Be Postulated?” 
British Journal for the Philosophy of Science, xi1x (1998): 469-98. 

u See Daniel C. Dennett, “Intentional Systems in Cognitive Psychology: The 
‘Panglossian Paradigm’ Defended,” in The Intentional Stance (Cambridge: MIT, 
1989), pp. 237-68, and Colin Allen and Marc Bekoff, Spectes of Mind: The Philosophy 
and Biology of Cognitive Ethology (Cambridge: MIT, 1997). 

12 In An Introduction to Comparative Psychology (London: Walter Scott, 1903). 
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Morgan tried to give a deeper defense of his canon; he thought he 
- could justify it on the basis of Darwin’s theory of evolution. Although 
Morgan’s interesting argument does not work,}4 it is noteworthy that 
Morgan explicitly rejects what has become a fairly standard view of his 
principle—that it is a version of the principle of parsimony. Morgan 
thought that the simplest hypothesis about nonhuman organisms is 
that they are just like us. Parsimony favors anthropomorphism; the ` 
point of the canon is to counteract this tendency of thought. As we 
shall see, Morgan’s conception of the relationship of his canon to the 
principle of parsimony was prescient. 

I now want to leave Morgan’s late-nineteenth century ideas about 
comparative psychology behind, and fast forward to the cladistic revolu- 
tion in evolutionary biology that occurred in the 1970s and after. The 
point of interest here is the use of a principle of phylogenetic parsimony ` 
to infer phylogenetic relationships among species, based on data con- 
cerning their similarities and differences.'* Although philosophers of 
ten say that parsimony is an ill-defined concept, its meaning in the 
context of the problem of phylogenetic inference is pretty clear. The 
hypotheses under consideration specify phylogenetic trees. The most 
parsimonious tree is the one that requires the smallest number of 
changes in character state in its interior to produce the observed distri- 
bution of characteristics across species at the tree’s tips. 

Consider the problem of inferring how sparrows, robins, and croc- 
odiles are related to each other. Two hypotheses that might be 
considered are depicted in Figure 2. The (SR)C hypothesis says that 
sparrows and robins have a common ancestor that is not an ancestor 
of crocs; the S(RC) hypothesis says that it is robins and crocs that are 
more closely related to each other than either is to sparrows. Now 
consider an observation—sparrows and robins have wings, while croc- 
odiles do not. Which phylogenetic hypothesis is better supported by 
this observation? 

If winglessness is the ancestral condition, then the (SR)C hypoth- 
esis is more parsimonious. This hypothesis can explain the data about 
tip taxa by postulating a single change in character state on the 
branch with a slash through it. The S(RC) hypothesis, on the other 
hand, must postulate at least two changes in character state to explain 
the data. The principle of cladistic parsimony says that the observa- 
tions favor (SR)C over S(RC). Notice that the parsimoniousness of a 


13 For discussion, see my “Morgan’s Canon,” in Colin Allen and Denise Dellarosa 
Cummins, eds., The Evolution of Mind (New York: Oxford, 1998). pp. 22442. 

14 See, for example, Niles Eldredge and Joel Cracraft, Phylogenetic Patterns and the 
Evolutionary Process (New York: Columbia, 1980). 
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characters w w -w w w -w 
taxa Sparrows Robin Crocs Sparrows Robin Crocs 
ancestral character state -w -w 
(SR)C S(RC) 
Figure 2 


hypothesis is assessed not by seeing how many changes it says actually 
occurred, but by seeing what the minimum number of changes is that 
the hypothesis requires. (SR)C is more parsimonious because it 
entails a lower minimum.}> 

Although cladistic parsimony first attracted the attention of biolo- 
gists because it helps one infer genealogical relationships, there is a 
second type of problem that parsimony allows one to address. If you 
use a set of traits to reconstruct the genealogy that connects several 
contemporaneous species (as in Figure 2), you can place a new set of 
traits on the tip species in that inferred tree and use parsimony to 
infer the character states of their ancestors. This inference is illus- 
trated in Figure 3. Given the character states (1s and 0s) of tip 
species, the most parsimonious assignment of character states to 
interior nodes is the one shown.!® 

Parsimony is now regarded in evolutionary biology as a reasonable 
way to infer phylogenetic relationships. Whether it is the absolutely 
best method to use, in all circumstances, is rather more controversial. 
And the foundational assumptions that need to be in place for 


13 Cladistic parsimony does not entail that all similarities are evidence of common 
ancestry. For example, the two hypotheses depicted in Figure 2 would be equally 
parsimonious if wings were ancestral rather than derived. For discussion, see my 
Reconstructing the Past: Parsimony, Evolution, and Inference (Cambridge: MIT, 1988). 

16 Figure 3 illustrates a pattern of inference that is important in the study of 
human evolution. Why should features that are shared among current hunter- 
gatherer societies be thought to provide an indication of the ancestral human 
condition? After all, we cannot assume that hunter gatherers are “living fossils.” 
The reason the inference makes sense is that current hunter gatherers are very 
distantly related to each other; this is what makes any similarities they may exhibit 
relevant to estimating the character state of the most recent common ancestor 
shared by all human lineages. 
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Figure 3 


parsimony to make sense as an inferential criterion are also a matter 
of continuing investigation. 

The reason I have explained the basic idea behind cladistic parsi- 
mony is that it applies to the problem of other minds, when Self and 
Other are genealogically related. Suppose both Self and Other are 
known to have behavioral characteristic B, and that Self is known to 
have mental characteristic M. The question is whether Other should 
be assigned Mas well. As before, I shall assume that Mis sufficient for 
B, but not necessary (an alternative internal mechanism, A, also could 
produce B). The two hypotheses we need to consider are depicted in 
Figure 4. If the root of the tree has the characteristic not-B (and so 
has neither-M-nor-A),27 then the (Same) hypothesis is more parsimo- 
nious than the (Diff) hypothesis. It is consistent with (Same) that the 
postulated similarity linking Self and Other is a homology; it is 
possible that the most recent common ancestor of Self and Other had 
M, and that M was transmitted unchanged from this ancestor to the 
two descendants. The (Same) hypothesis, therefore, requires only a 
single change in character state, from neither-M-nor-A to M. In 
contrast, the (Diff) hypothesis requires at least two changes in char- 
acter state.'® 

Frans De Waal’? presents this cladistic argument in defense of the 
idea that parsimony favors anthropomorphism—vwe should prefer the 


17 We might have evidence that not-B is the ancestral character state by looking 
at a number of further individuals, besides Self and Other, who provide relevant 
“out-groups,” as in Figure 3. 

18 Notice that, if no assumption is made about the character state at the root of 
the tree, (SAME) is more parsimonious. But if A is the ancestral character state, 
(SAME) and (DIFF) are equally parsimonious. 

19 In “Complementary Methods and Convergent Evidence in the Study of Primate 
Social Cognition,” Behaviour, CXVINI (1991): 297-320, and in “Anthropomorphism 
and Anthropodenial: Consistency in Our Thinking about Humans and Other 
Animals,” Philosophical Topics (forthcoming). 
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Self Other Self Other 
B B B B 
M M M A 


not-B not-B 
(SAME) (DIFF) 


Figure 4 


hypothesis that other species have the same mental characteristics 
that we have when they exhibit the same behavior.”° This parsimony 
argument goes against Morgan’s canon, just as Morgan foresaw. De 
Waal adds the reasonable proviso that the parsimony inference is 
strongest when Self and Other are closely related. 

There is another proviso that needs to be added to this analysis, 
which is illustrated in Figure 5. As before, Self and Other are ob- 
served to have behavioral trait B. We know by assumption that Self 
has the mental trait M. The question, as before, is what we should 
infer about Other: Does it have M or A? The new wrinkle is that there 
are additional species depicted in the tree, ones that are known to 
lack B. The genealogical relationships that connect these further 
species to Self and Other entail that the most parsimonious hypoth- 
esis is that B evolved twice. It now makes no difference in parsimony 
whether one thinks that Other has M or A. What this shows is that 
parsimony favors anthropomorphism about mentalistic properties 
only when the behaviors in question are thought to be homologous. 

This point has implications about a kind of question that often 
arises in connection with sociobiology. Parsimony does not oblige us 
to think that “slave-making” in social insects has the same psychoso- 
cial causes as slave-making in humans (or that rape in human beings 
has the same proximate mechanism as “rape” in ducks). The behaviors 
are not homologous, so there is no argument from parsimony for 
thinking that the same proximate mechanisms are at work. This is a 
point in favor of the parsimony analysis—cladistic parsimony ex- 
plains why certain types of implausible inference really are implausi- 


20 See also my “Morgan’s Canon”; and Shapiro, “Adapted Minds” (unpublished). 
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Self . Other 
B [————— not-B ———>] B 
M [~—— neither M nor A——>] ? 

Figure 5 


ble. Parsimonious anthropomorphism is not the same as naive 
anthropomorphism. 

Just as extrapolation from Self to Other can be undermined by 
behavioral information about other species, extrapolation also can be 
undermined by neurophysiological information about Self and Other 
themselves. If Self has mental state M by virtue of being in physical 
state P1, what are we to make of the discovery that Other has physical 
state P2 (where P1 and P2 are mutually exclusive)? If we accept 
functionalism’s assurance that mental state M is multiply realizable, 
this information does not entail that Other cannot be in mental state 
M; after all, P2 might just be a second supervenience base for M. On 
the other hand, P2 might be a supervenience base for alternative state 
A, and not for Mat all. This inference problem is illustrated in Figure 
6. For simplicity, let us suppose that P1 and P2 each suffice for B. PT 
produces B by way of mental state M; it is not known at the outset ` 
whether P2 produces B by way of mental state M, or by way of 
alternative state A. We assume that the ancestor at the root of the tree 
did not exhibit the behavior in question, and that this ancestor had 
trait PO. 

The conclusion we must reach is that the two hypotheses in Figure 
6 are equally parsimonious. (Same) says that Self and Other both 
have M and that P1 and P2 are two of M’s supervenience bases. 
(Same) requires two changes to account for the characteristics at the 
tips; either P1 or P2 evolved long ago from an ancestor who had PO, 
and then either P1 changed to P2, or P2 changed to Pl, in a 
subsequent branch of the tree. Of course, not-B changed to Bin the 
same branch in which PO changed to either P1 or P2, but this does 
not count as fwo changes, since the first entails the second. The (Diff) 
hypothesis also requires two changes if the root of the tree’s having 
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Self Other Self Other 


M M M A 

Pi P2 PI P2 

-B, PO -B, PO 

(SAME) (DIFF) 
Figure 6 


PO is to be transformed into Self’s having P1 and Other’s having P2. 
Of course, (Diff) also will require changes from neither-M-nor-A at 
the root to M and A at the tips, but these do not count as changes 
additional to the ones that occur among PO, P1, and P2. Thus, the 
discovery of relevant neurophysiological differences can provide a 
context in which anthropomorphism is not sanctioned by parsimony 
considerations. 

As a final exercise in understanding how the machinery of phylo- 
genetic parsimony applies to the problem of extrapolating from Self 
to Other, let us consider the current controversy in cognitive ethol- 
ogy concerning whether chimps have a theory of mind.?! It is as- 
sumed at the outset that chimps have what Daniel C. Dennett (op. cit.) 
terms first-order intentionality; they are able to formulate beliefs and 
_ desires about the extra-mental objects in their environment. The 
question under investigation is whether they, in addition, have 
second-order intentionality. Do they have the ability to formulate 
beliefs and desires about the mental states of Self and Other? Adult 
human beings have both first- and second-order intentionality. Do 
chimps have both, or do they have first-order intentionality only? 

Figure 7 provides a cladistic representation of this question. I 
assume that the ancestral condition is the absence of both types of 
intentionality, and that second-order intentionality can evolve in a 
lineage only if first-order intentionality is already in place. The point 
to notice is that parsimony considerations do not discriminate be- 
tween the two hypotheses. The (SAME) hypothesis and the (DIFF) 


21 See the essays collected in Peter Carruthers and Peter K. Smith, eds., Theories of 
Theories of Mind (New York: Cambridge, 1995), and C. M. Heyes, “Theory of Mind 
in Nonhuman Primates,” Behavioral and Brain Sciences, XXI (1998): 101-48. 
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species humans chimps humans chimps 


first-order intentionality yes yes yes yes 
second-order intentionality yes yes yes no 
(SAME) (DIFF) 
Figure 7 


hypothesis both require two changes in the tree’s interior—first- and 
second-order intentionality each must evolve at least once. The prin- 
ciple of parsimony in this instance tells us to be agnostic, and so 
disagrees with Morgan’s canon, which tells us to prefer (DIFF). 

Why does the problem formulated in Figure 7 lead to a different 
conclusion from the problem represented in Figure 4 in terms of the 
two states M and A? In Figure 4, we find that parsimony consider- 
ations favor extrapolation; in Figure 7, we find that extrapolating is 
no more and no less parsimonious than not extrapolating. Notice 
that Figure 4 mentions the behavior B, which internal mechanisms M 
and A are each able to produce. Figure 7, however, makes no 
mention of the behaviors that first- and second-order intentionality 
underwrite. This is the key to understanding why the analyses come 
out differently. 

The point behind Figure 4 is this: if two species exhibit a homol- 
ogous behavior, each of them must also possess an internal mecha- 
nism (M or A) for producing the behavior. It is more parsimonious 
to attribute the same mechanism to both Self and Other than to 
attribute different mechanisms to each. This pattern of argument can 
be applied to the problem depicted in Figure 7 by making explicit the 
behavioral consequences that first- and second-order intentionality 
are supposed to have. Suppose that first-order intentionality allows 
the organisms that have it to exhibit a range of behaviors B1. When 
a species that has first-order intentionality evolves second-order in- 
tentionality, this presumably augments the behaviors that organisms 
in the species are able to produce; the repertoire expands to 
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B1&B2.?? If human beings exhibit B1 because they have first-order 
intentionality, we parsimoniously explain the fact that chimps also 
exhibit B1 (if they do) by saying that chimps have first-order inten- 
tionality. But there is no additional gain in parsimony to be had from 
attributing second-order intentionality to them as well, unless we also 
observe them producing the behaviors in B2.2° 

Cognitive ethologists are trying to find behaviors that chimps will 
produce if they have second-order intentionality but will not produce 
if they possess first-order intentionality only.?4 Identifying behaviors 
of this sort would permit an empirical test to be run concerning 
whether chimps have a theory of mind. It certainly is desirable that 
such behaviors should be found. Even if chimps exhibit B2, however, 
the question arises of why we should explain this by attributing 
second-order intentionality to them, rather than some alternative 
mechanism A. Of course, A will not be the trait of purely first-order 
intentionality, but presumably there are more than two options to be 
considered here. It is at this point that the principle of parsimony 
makes its entrance; if chimps exhibit behavior B2, this is better 
explained by the hypothesis that they have second-order intentional- 
ity than by the hypothesis that they have alternative mechanism A. 


van 
Why should we trust the parsimony arguments just described? Is 
parsimony an inferential end in itself or is there some deeper justi- 
fication for taking parsimony seriously? In the present circumstance 


?2 Some of the most interesting experiments on whether chimps have a theory of 
mind have been carried out by Daniel Povinelli; he looks for a B2 and finds that it 
is absent. I discuss his “knower/guesser” experiment in “Black Box Inference.” 
More recently, Povinelli and Steve Gambrone have argued that “a novel psycholog- 
ical system for generating and sustaining higher-order representations, including 
the representation of other minds, may have evolved in the human lineage without 
radically altering our basic behavior patterns [italics mine]”—see their “Inferring 
Other Minds: Failure of the Argument by Analogy,” Philosophical Topics (forthcom- 
ing). The words I have italicized in this quotation are important; the authors do not 
deny that there are behavioral differences between present day human beings and 
chimps that reflect the fact that the former have a theory of mind while the latter 
do not. Their suggestion is that the initial appearance of second-ordering intention- 
ality may have had little or no immediate effect on behavior, but may have been a 
building block that allowed more substantial behavioral divergence to occur later. 

23 Suppose there is a behavior that human beings sometimes produce by using 
first-order intentionality only and sometimes by using second-order intentionality. 
What inference should we draw if we observe chimps producing this behavior? 
Again, there is no difference in parsimony between (SAME) and (DIFF). 

24 In fact, a behavioral test need not take this extreme form. It would suffice to 
find behaviors that are probable if subjects have a theory of mind but improbable if they 
have first-order intentionality only. The behavior need not be impossible in the 
absence of a theory of mind. 
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at least, there is no need to regard parsimony as something that we 
seek for its own sake.2° My suggestion is that parsimony matters in 
problems of phylogenetic inference only to the extent that it reflects 
likelihood.2® Here, I am using the term ‘likelihood’ in the technical 
sense introduced by R. A. Fisher. The likelihood of a hypothesis is the 
probability it confers on the observations, not the probability that the 
observations confer on the hypothesis. The likelihood of H, relative 
to the data, is Pr(Data | H), not Pr(H | Data). 

To see how the likelihood concept can be brought to bear on 
cladistic parsimony, consider Figure 2. It can be shown, given some 
minimal assumptions about the evolutionary process, that the data 
depicted in that figure are made more probable by the (RS)C hy- 
pothesis than they are by the R(SC) hypothesis. These assumptions 
are as follows: 


Heritability. character states of ancestors and descendants are positively 
correlated; that is, Pr(Descendant has a wing | Ancestor has a wing) > 
Pr(Descendant has a wing | Ancestor lacks a wing). 

Chance: all probabilities are strictly between 0 and 1. 

Screening-off: lineages evolve independently of each other, once they 
branch off from their most recent common ancestor. 


What we have here, in its essentials, is a proof that Hans Reichen- 
bach?” gave in connection with his “principle of the common cause.” 

I think that most biologists would agree that these three assump- 
tions hold pretty generally. The first of them does not say that 
descendants probably end up resembling their ancestors. The claim 
is not that stasis is more probable than change—that Pr(Descendant 
has a wing | Ancestor has a wing) > Pr(Descendant lacks a wing | 
Ancestor has a wing). Rather, the claim is that, if a descendant has a 
wing, that this result would have been more probable if its ancestor 
had had a wing than it would have been if its ancestor had lacked a 
wing.?8 The last assumption, it should be noted, is not exceptionless; 


25 The same point can be made in connection with the use of a parsimony 
criterion in problems of model selection, including curve-fitting problems; see 
Malcolm Forster and my “How to Tell When Simpler, More Unified, or Less Ad Hoc 
Theories Will Provide More Accurate Predictions,” British Journal for the Philosophy of 
Science, XLV (1994): 1-36. 

26 [ defend this suggestion in my Reconstructing the Past. 

27 In The Direction of Time (Berkeley: California UP, 1956). Far discussion, see 
chapter 3 of my Reconstructing the Past. 

28 The concept of heritability used here is closer to narrow sense heritability than 
to broad sense heritability; see D. S. Falconer and Trudy F. C. Mackay, An Introduction 
to Quantitative Genetics (London: Longmans, 1996, 4" ed.). It neither implies nor is 
implied by the idea of genetic determination. A trait can be heritable and still be 
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after all, there are ecological circumstances in which a lineage’s 
evolving a trait influences the probability that other contemporane- 
ous lineages will do the same. But even here, the assumption of 
independence is often true; and when it is false, it usually can be 
weakened without materially affecting the qualitative conclusions I 
want to draw. - 

Not only does likelihood provide a framework for understanding 
the role of parsimony considerations in phylogenetic inference; it 
also has implications about the Self and Other problem depicted in 
Figure 4. If traits Mand A obey the assumptions listed, the following 
- inequality is a consequence: 


(P) Pr(Self has M | Other has M) > Pr(Self has M | Other has A). 


This proposition says that Self and Other are correlated (noninde- 
pendent) with respect to the traits M and A. It also says that there is 
a likelihood justification for anthropomorphism.2? The observation 
that Self has M is rendered more probable by the hypothesis that 
Other has M than by the hypothesis that Other has A. Such differ- 
ences in likelihood are generally taken to indicate a difference in 
support—the observation favors the first hypothesis over the sec- 
ond.°° 

The likelihood concept also throws light on De Waal’s proviso— 
that parsimonious anthropomorphism is on firmer ground for our 
near relatives than it is for those individuals to whom we are related 
more distantly. We may translate this into the claim that the two 





influenced by the environment. And a trait can be genetically determined and still 
not be heritable; the traits male (XY) and female (XX) provide examples. 

29 Hybrids aside, two species have a unique species that is their most recent 
common ancestor. Sexually reproducing individuals are not like this, however. 
Full-sibs have two parents as their most recent common ancestors. And first cousins 
usually overlap only partially in the set of ancestors they have two generations back; 
each has four grandparents, but (usually) only two of them are shared. How, then, 
does the Reichenbachian picture of common causes apply to human genealogies? 
The simplest way to connect them is to think of the common causes as sets of 
individuals, not as singletons. Thus, two full-sibs have the same parental pair as a 
common cause. And two first cousins can be thought of as tracing back to a set of 
six individuals; this is the set of all their grandparents, including the ones they do 
not share. Standard Mendelian genetics assures us that the state of this set screens 
off one cousin’s genotype from the other's. Of course, this set is not limited to the 
two cousins’ common ancestors. It can be shown that the common ancestors do 
screen off, however, since the ancestors in the set who are not shared influence one 
cousin’s genotype but not the other’s; see my and Martin Barrett’s “Conjunctive 
Forks and Temporally Asymmetric Inference,” Australasian Journal of Philosophy, Lxx 
(1992): 1-23. 

5° See Royall; and my “Testability.” 
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X Y Z 


a b 


Figure 8 


probabilities compared in proposition (P) are more different when 
Self and Other are closely related and become more similar as the 
relationship becomes more distant. This thesis is illustrated-by Figure 
8, in which Xand Yare more closely related to each other than either 
is to Z. The lower-case letters in the tree’s interior are path coeffi- 
cients, which entail that the correlation of X and Y (rxy) and the 
correlation of Xand Z (ryz) have the values ryy = ab and ryz = acd. 
Notice that ryy > fyz if and only if b > cd. This inequality need not be 
true, but it does follow from an assumption that often figures in 
evolutionary discussions. This is the assumption of uniform rates—that 
a given evolutionary event has the same probability of occurring in 
different contemporaneous branches of a tree. In the present exam- 
ple, uniform rates means that a = b and d = ac, which suffices to 
insure that X and Y are more strongly correlated than are Xand Z. 
Thus, De Waal’s proviso?! is not true unconditionally; but when it is 
true, it need not be added as an independent constraint on parsi- 
mony arguments (which have no machinery for taking account of 
recency of divergence). The proviso flows from a likelihood analysis. 


31] hope it is clear that this claim does not underwrite racist, nationalist, or 
species-ist conclusions. The argument does not provide a reason for denying that 
individuals outside one’s own “group” have minds. For one thing, it is a mistake to 
think of one’s self as belonging to just one group; each organism belongs to 
multiple, nested groups. For another, the argument presented here does not 
concern acceptance or rejection. And, finally, it is important to remember that 
Self-to-Other inference is not the only pathway by which we form beliefs about the 
internal states of others. There is, in addition, the possibility of strictly third-person 
behavior-to-mind inference. Much of our confidence concerning the mental states 
of others presumably rests on this second sort of inference. The point I am making 
about the incremental Selfto-Other problem is that the increment provided by 
knowledge of Self falls off as genealogical relatedness becomes more distant. 
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IV 

Genealogical relatedness suffices to justify a likelihood inference 
from Self to Other, if the Reichenbachian assumptions that I de- 
scribed hold true. But is genealogical relatedness necessary for this 
extrapolation to make sense? Proposition (P) says that Self and Other 
are correlated with respect to trait M. What could induce this corre- 
lation? Reichenbach argued that whenever there is a correlation of 
two events, either the one causes the other, or the other causes the 
one, or the two trace back to a common cause. Considerations from 
quantum mechanics suggest that this is not always the case,22 and 
doubts about Reichenbach’s principle can arise from a purely classi- 
cal point of view as well.?3 If we are not prepared to suppose that 
mentalistic correlations between Self and Other are brute facts, how- 
ever, and if Self’s having M does not causally influence whether Other 
has M (or vice versa), then Reichenbach’s conclusion seems reason- 
able, if not apodictic; if Self and Other are correlated, this should be 
understood as arising from a common cause. 

Genealogical relatedness is one type of common-cause structure. It 
can induce the correlation described in (P) by having ancestors 
transmit genes to their descendants, but there are alternatives that we 
need to recognize. To begin with, parents exert nongenetic influ- 
ences on their offspring through teaching and learning. For exam- 
ple, children have a higher probability of speaking Korean if their 
parents speak Korean than if their parents do not, but this is not 
because there is a gene for speaking Korean. And there are nonge- 
netic connections between parents and offspring that do not involve 
learning, as when a mother transmits immunity to her children 
through her breast milk. 

Correlations between Self and Other also can be induced by com- 
mon causes when Self and Other are not genealogically related. If 
students resemble their teachers, then students of the same teacher 
will resemble each other. Here, learning does the work that genetic 
transmission is also able to do. Similarly, Self and Other can be 
correlated when they are influenced by a common environmental 
cause that requires no learning. For example, if influenza is spread- 
ing through one community, but not through another, then the fact 


82 See Bas van Fraassen, “The Charybdis of Realism: Epistemological Implications 
of Bell’s Inequality,” Synthese, Lr (1982): 25-38. 

33 See van Fraassen, “Rational Belief and the Common Cause Principle,” in 
Robert McLaughlin, ed., What? Where? When? Why? Essays in Honor of Wesley Salmon 
(Boston: Reidel, 1982), pp. 193-209; Nancy Cartwright, Nature’s Capacities and Their 
Measurement (New York: Oxford, 1989); and my Reconstructing the Past, chapter 3. 
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that I have the flu can be evidence that Other does, too, if the two of 
us live in the same community. 

I list these alternatives, not because they apply with equal plausi- 
bility to the problem of other minds, but to give an indication of the 
range of alternatives which needs to be considered. Genealogical 
relatedness is only an example; the fundamental question is whether 
there are common causes impinging on Self and Other that induce 
the correlation described in (P). If there are, then there will be a 
likelihood justification for extrapolating from Self to Other.*4 


v 

What, exactly, does cladistic parsimony and its likelihood analysis tell 
us about the problem of other minds? When I cry out, wince, and 
remove my body from an object inflicting tissue damage, this is 
(usually) because I am experiencing pain. When other organisms 
(human or not) produce the same set of behaviors, is this evidence 
that they feel pain? This hypothesis about Other is more parsimoni- 
ous (if the behaviors are homologous and there are no known 
relevant neurophysiological differences), and it is more likely (if 
Reichenbachian assumptions about common causes apply). Does 
that completely solve the problem of other minds, or does there 
remain a residue of puzzlement? 

One thing that is missing from this analysis is an answer to the 
question—how much evidence does the introspected state of Self 
provide about the conjectured state of Other? I have noted that the 
likelihoods in proposition (P) become more different as Self and 


34 Although I have described Mand Aas possible causes of the behavior B, this is 
not essential for the parsimony or likelihood arguments I have presented. Suppose 
that Mand Aare epiphenomenal consequences of the physical states P1 and P2, and are 
related to the behavior B as shown in Figure 9. If P1 suffices for M and B while P2 
suffices for B and A, parsimony and likelihood are relevant to deciding whether M 
or A should be attributed to Other, given that Self has M. 
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Other become more closely related, but this comparative remark 
does not entail any quantitative benchmarks. It is left open whether 
the observation strongly favors one hypothesis over the other, or does 
so only weakly. 

Another detail that I have not addressed is how probable it is that 
Other has M. If I have M when I produce behavior B, and Other 
exhibits B, is the probability greater than % that Other has M as well? 
The previous discussion helps answer that question, in that principle 
(P) is equivalent to the claim that Self’s having M raises the proba- 
bility that Other has M. Whatever the prior probability is that Other 
has M, the posterior probability is greater. Whether additional infor- 
mation can be provided that allows the value of that posterior prob- 
ability to be estimated is a separate question. 

A genealogical perspective on the problem of other minds helps 
clarify how that problem differs from the behaviorto-mind problem 
discussed at the outset. At first glance, it might appear that it does not 
matter to the problem of other minds whether the other individual 
considered is a human being, a dog, an extraterrestrial, or a computer. 
In all these cases, the question can be posed as to whether knowledge of 
one’s own case permits extrapolation to another system that is behaving 
similarly. We have seen that these different formulations receive differ- 
ent answers. I share ancestors with other human beings, and I share 
other, more remote, ancestors with the nonhuman organisms found on 
earth. If there are creatures on other planets that evolved independently 
of life on earth, however, then I share no common ancestors with them. 
In this case, extrapolation from Self to Other does not have the genea- 
logical justification I have described. I would go further and speculate 
that it has no justification at all. This does not mean that we should never 
attribute mental states to such creatures. What it does mean is that we 
must approach such questions as instances of the purely third-person 
behavior-to-mind inference problem. Similar remarks also may apply to 
computers. When they behave similarly to us (perhaps by passing an 
appropriate Turing test or by playing a competent game of chess), we 
may ask what causes them to do so. We have no ancestors in common 
with them; rather, we have constructed them so that they produce 
certain behaviors. Does this fact about the design of computers provide 
a reason to think that the proximate mechanisms behind those behav- 
iors resemble those found in human beings? Arguably not. For extra- 
terrestrials and (arguably) for computers, extrapolation from one’s own 
case will not be justified. Indeed, this point applies to organisms with 
whom we do share ancestors, if the behaviors we have in common with 
them are not homologies (Figure 5). And even when Self and Other do 
exhibit a behavioral homology, if Self and Other are known to deploy 
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different neural machinery for exhibiting that behavior, the extrapola- 
tion of M from Self to Other is undermined (Figure 6). 

A probabilistic representation of the problem of other minds shows 
that the usual objection to extrapolating from Self to Other is in fact 
irrelevant, or, more charitably, that it rests on a factual assumption about 
the world that we have no reason to believe. The question is not whether 
introspected information about one’s own mind provides lots of data or 
only a little. Rather, the issue is how strong the correlation is between 
Self and Other. Consider two urns that are filled with balls; each ball has 
a color, but the frequencies of different colors in the urns are unknown. 
The urns may be similar or identical in their compositions, or they may 
be very different. If I sample one ball from the first urn and find that it 
is green, does this provide substantial evidence concerning the second 
um’s composition? If I sample a thousand balls from the first urn, does 
this allow me to say any more about the second? Everything depends on 
how the two urns are related. If they are independent, then samples drawn 
from the first, whether they are small or large, provide no information 
about the second. But if they are not independent, then even a small 
sample from the first may be informative with respect to the second. 
There is nothing wrong with asking whether knowledge of Self supports 
a conclusion about Other. But the skeptical assertion that it does not 
involves a factual claim about the world. A claim of independence is no 
more a priori than a claim of correlation. If the relevant mental states of 
Self and Other are joint effects of a common cause (with the properties 
that Reichenbach described), then the skeptical assertion is false. 

The argument I have presented is intended to show how certain 
propositions are justified; I have not addressed the question of whether 
people are justified in believing this or that proposition. My own 
mental state can be an indicator of the mental states of others, 
whether or not I know that this is true, or understand why it is true. 
But what is required for people to be justified in extrapolating from 
Self to Other? Must they know the fine points of phylogenetic parsi- 
mony or of likelihood analysis? Or does it suffice that a given extrap- 
olation is sanctioned by parsimony or likelihood considerations? This 
is the epistemological thicket in which internalist and externalist 
views of justification are in contention.? I shall not try to evaluate 
these different approaches to the concept of justification, nor to say 
in any detail how they are related to the ideas J have developed in this 


35 For discussion, see Laurence BonJour, “Externalism/ Internalism,” in Jonathan 
Dancy and Ernest Sosa, eds., A Companion to Epistemology (Cambridge: Blackwell, 
1992). 
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paper, but I do want to explore one line of questioning that arises 
from an internalist point of view. 

Is it possible for me to figure out that proposition (P) is true, if I do 
not already know whether Other has M or A? Surely, I can. I can tell 
whether M is heritable by looking at still other individuals who are 
known to have either Mor A and see how they are related genealogically. 
But is it possible to determine that (P) is true without knowing anything 
about which individuals (other than one’s self) have M and which have 
A? Without this information, how can I tell whether the traits are 
heritable?°® Well, knowledge in some strong philosophical sense is 
probably unnecessary, but perhaps judgments about heritability require 
one to have reasonable opinions, however tentative, about which indi- 
viduals have which traits. Even so, the solution to the problem of other 
minds that I have suggested would not be undermined. The incremen- 
tal version of the problem, recall, asks whether knowledge of my own 
case should make a difference in the characteristics J attribute to others. 
It is not required that I conceive of myself as beginning with no knowl- 
edge at all concerning the internal states of others. 

We learned from Good that there is no saying whether a black raven 
confirms the generalization that all ravens are black unless one is pre- 
pared to make substantive background assumptions. The mere observa- 
tion that the object before you is a black raven is not enough. The same 
point, applied to the problem of other minds, is that the mere observa- 
tion that Self and Other share B and that Self has M is not enough. 
Further assumptions are needed to say whether these observations con- 
firm the hypothesis that Other has M. Recognizing this point in the 
ravens paradox does not lead inevitably to skepticism, and it should not 
have that effect in the case of Selfto-Other inference. The problem of 
other minds should not be shackled with the “methodological fiction” 
that Hempel imposed on the ravens paradox. When the fetters are 
broken, the problem of other minds turns into the problem of searching 
out common causes. 

ELLIOTT SOBER 
University of Wisconsin/Madison 
London School of Economics and Political Science 


36 To be sure, it is possible to tell whether the behavior B is heritable (since B is 
observable), but the heritability of B is neither necessary nor sufficient for the 
heritability of Mand A. I thank Branden Fitelson and Richard Lewontin for helping 
me clarify this point. 
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The Foundations of Causal Decision Theory. JAMES M. JOYCE. New York: 
Cambridge University Press, 1999. xii + 268 p. Cloth $54.95.* 


James Joyce has offered an informed and clear account of how 
controversies concerning rational choice ought to be understood 
from the point of view of advocates of causal decision theory. You are 
unlikely to read a better apology for causal decision than Joyce’s 
book. 

This high praise should be tempered by the caveat that causal 
decision theory is an extremely controversial account of rational 
choice. In spite of the considerable persuasive skill and substantial 
learning displayed by Joyce, he does not succeed in rendering causal 
decision theory any less controversial than it was before. His book 
does, nonetheless, provide an excellent occasion to revisit some of 
the reasons why many of us continue to think that causal decision 
theory ought not to be taken seriously as a prescriptive theory of 
rational choice. 

Like other causal decision theorists, Joyce sees the opposition to 
causal decision theory to be a view dubbed “evidential decision 
theory.” This vision is extremely misleading. Evidential decision the- 
ory as understood by Joyce is the approach developed by Richard C. 
Jeffrey in his famous The Logic of Decision.| Even if attention is re- 
stricted to those who think that some form of expected-utility maxi- 
mization lies at the core of rational choice, neither evidential nor 
causal decision theory get much of a press among statisticians, econ- 
omists, management scientists, psychologists, and other nonphiloso- 
phers interested in rational choice. Authors like Frank P. Ramsey, 
Bruno De Finetti, Leonard J. Savage, Peter C. Fishburn, Francis 
Anscombe and Robert J. Aumann, Morris De Groot, Joseph B. 
Kadane, Mark J. Schervish, and Teddy Seidenfeld—to name but a 
few—endorse some form of expected-utility maximization but are 
neither evidential nor causal decision theorists. 

Joyce, of course, knows this; but he thinks that Jeffrey’s theory has 
replaced the more standard versions of expected-utility theory so that 


* Thanks are due to Horacio Arlé Costa, Philip Kitcher, Sidney Morgenbesser, 
and Teddy Seidenfeld for their helpful comments. 
1 New York: McGraw Hill, 1965. 
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the serious confrontation is between Jeffrey’s evidential decision 
theory and causal decision theory. It is to Joyce’s credit in contrast to 
many other causal decision theorists that he seeks to argue for the 
replacement of more classical approaches by Jeffrey’s proposal. He 
devotes considerable space to a discussion of the classical approach of 
Savage to securing a representation of a decision maker’s preference 
among potential options in terms of expected utility.” 

Once he has satisfied himself that Jeffrey’s evidential approach has 
replaced Savage’s, Joyce discusses the confrontation between eviden- 
tial and causal decision theory. He offers improved representation 
theorems for both theories. In doing so, he changes the bases from 
which such representations are derived without seriously addressing 
the issue of why changing the bases constitutes improvement. 

Finally, Joyce claims that causal decision theory is more sensitive 
than evidential decision theory to causal considerations in practical 
deliberation. Whether this is true or not, neither evidential decision 
theory nor causal decision theory displays the sensitivity to the ques- 
tion of what, from the decision maker’s point of view, is subject to the 
decision maker’s contro! which the view of Savage and other classical 
expected-utility theorists display. Insofar as we are sensitive to this 
kind of causal consideration, we should be more reluctant than Joyce 
is to dismiss classical views such as Savage’s. 

Some gesture in the direction of an elaboration of these judgments 
on Joyce’s rich discussion is in order. 

Joyce sees both causal and evidential decision theory as formal 
instantiations of conditional expected-utility theory according to which 
the value V(X||A) of proposition X conditional on the supposition 
that the decision maker will perform proposition A is given by the 
following equation: 


(1) WZI) = SsLP(S8X|[A) /P(X||A)] u(OLA,ST) 


In equation (1), O[A,S] is a proposition that is a logical conse- 
quence of the decision maker’s state of full belief K expanded by 
adding the proposition A&S to form K* 4.5.9 Ais the proposition that 


2 Savage, The Foundations of Statistics (New York: Wiley, 1954). 

3 The notion of a state of full belief is expressed in my terminology and not 
Joyce’s. He examines states of probability judgment. As far as I can tell, a state of 
full belief as I conceive it corresponds to the set of propositions the agent “takes to 
be facts’—that is to say, judges to be probable to degree 1 according to a state of 
probability judgment. The fit is not perfect. In my view, fully believing that Sis true 
is sufficient but not necessary for assigning S probability 1. So there is a difference 
between being absolutely certain (fully believing) that Sand being almost certain 
which is not represented by states of probability judgment that use probability 
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a given action that is optional for the decision maker (according to 
the information in K) is implemented. Sis a member of a set Wof 
propositions such that both K and K* , entail that exactly one mem- 
ber of Wis true and where each member is consistent with both Kand 
Kt ,. Xis a disjunction of elements of W. O[A,S] describes everything 
of value to the decision maker which follows from K* 4gs- 

Focusing on cases where X = A, equation (1) becomes the follow- 
ing: 

(2) WAIA) = XsP(SI|A) u(O[4,S]) 


When P(S||A) is replaced by the conditional probability operator 
P(S/A) equal to P(S&A)/ P(A) when P(A) > 0 but well defined for all 
A consistent with K even when P(A) = 0, (2) becomes the following: 


(3) WA) = 2sP(S/A) u(OIA,S]) 


The conditional probability P(x/y) relative to K has additional 
significance above and beyond that afforded by the partial definition 
just given. Consider any expansion Kt, of K by adding y consistent 
with x. The unconditional probability P* ,(x) relative to K*, is deter- 
mined by K, x, and P relative to K according to the requirement that 
P* (x) = P(x/y). In the context where K is the agent’s state of full 
belief and P represents his state of subjective-probability judgment, 
P*, can be thought of as the agent’s state of subjective-probability 
judgment on the supposition that yis true. In particular, the decision 
maker that has not as yet made up his mind supposes purely for the 
sake of the argument that option A is implemented and considers the 
probability that Son that supposition. The decision maker expands K 
by adding A (consistent with K) to A and forming the deductive 
closure. The probability is then adjusted according to the recipe just 
indicated.* 





functions from propositions to values in the standard real numbers. Joyce does not 
appear to consider “almost certainty” in his discussion. With this qualification, the 
characterization of supposition given in the text captures informally and simply the 
ideas concerning supposition addressed by Joyce using the technically more com- 
plex ideas of section 6.3 of his book. No substantial issue being discussed here is 
begged by this modification of Joyce’s presentation. 

4] focus here on supposition when the deliberating agent is in suspense as to 
whether the supposition is true or false. This is the main context in which a 
deliberating agent supposes that an option is chosen and implemented. This 
account of supposition agrees with Frank Ramsey’s account of conditionals for the 
open case. If K*, entails S, the Ramsey Test as Ramsey formulated it dictates that 
the “conditional” A > Sis acceptable at Kand conversely. When K* , does not entail 
S, Shas a probability relative to K*, equal to P(S/A) as explained in the text. 
P(S/A) could equal 1 even though —S is consistent with K* ,. 
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Evidential decision theorists maximize expected utility according 
to formula (3). According to Joyce, in so doing, the decision maker 
is maximizing the auspiciousness of her choice. Choice is based on 
which option confirms the best kind of news. 

Maximizing expected utility according to (3) distinguishes eviden- 
tial decision theorists from causal decision theorists. It is important to 
emphasize (as Joyce does not) that all decision theorists in the 
classical school would endorse (3) as long as decision problems can 
be formulated in state functional form where outcomes are uniquely 
determined by the implementation of options and the truth of states. 
I shall return shortly to the difference between evidential and classi- 
cal decision theory. 

Causal decision theorists proceed differently. For them, to suppose 
that A is the case relative to belief state Kis to proceed as follows: for 
every possible world w doxastically possible according to K, consider 
the set #A(w) of worlds nearest or most similar to w at which A is true 
and divide the total probability P(w) equally among each of these to 
obtain P#A(w)[w*] for w* a member of #A(w). This then yields a 
probability P#A(w) [S] where the proposition that Sis represented by 
the set of worlds at which Sis true. This probability will be the sum of 
the values for P#A(w)[w*] for w* a member of both #A(w) and S. 
P(S\A) = &,,P#A(w) [S]. 

When P(S||A) is replaced in (2) by P(S\A), we obtain a result 
apparently different from (3). 


(4) UWA) = WAA) = Xs P(S\A) u( O[A,S]) 


According to Joyce, the expected value given in (4) measures the 
efficaciousness of performing A rather than its auspiciousness. This is 
asserted without any argument, as far as I can tell. 

Joyce interprets both P(S/A) and P(S\A) to mean the subjective 
probability that S is true on the supposition that A is true. He 
contends that there is an ambiguity in the notion of supposition. The 
difference derives from a contrast in the way the initial state of full 
belief Kis transformed when A is added by supposition to K. Proba- 
bility judgments conditional on the supposition are derived from the 
probability judgments relative to K according to the transformations 
previously sketched. Prior to reaching a decision, the deliberating 
agent is in suspense as to whether A is true or false so that A is 
consistent with K. K*, is consistent and the unconditional probabil- 
ity that S relative to K*, is taken to be equal to P(S/A) relative to K. 
This is the kind of supposition Joyce calls indicative supposition. By way 
of contrast, subjunctive suppositien involves taking the image K#A of K 
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by adding A to Kand grounding probability judgment relative to the 
image. This yields P(S\A). 

How different is supposing that A via imaging from supposing that 
A via AGM or Ramsey in the open case (the only case to be consid- 
ered here)? K#A can in that case differ from K*, quite markedly. 
Indeed, it is in the open case that the structural difference between 
imaging and AGM revision is the clearest. Nonetheless, imaging can 
give the same verdict as expansion if nearest A-worlds to doxastically 
possible —A-worlds (relative to K) are restricted to doxastically pos- 
sible worlds. When this happens, it appears that P(S\A} = P(S/A). In 
that case, causal decision theory should deliver the same verdict as 
evidential decision theory. 

This is fortunate because even the most ardent causal decision 
theorists are inclined to acknowledge that in a wide variety (and, 
perhaps, almost all) contexts, imaging and expansion give the same 
verdicts in decision making. Causal decision theorists invoke this 
circumstance to explain why it took Robert Nozick’s® discussion of 
Newcomb’s problem to bring to consciousness that there is a serious 
difference between causal decision theory and evidential decision 
theory. In Newcomb’s problem, in the gene for lung cancer and 
smoking problem and the twin prisoners’ dilemma, P(S/A) + P(S/B) 
for at least one available option B. I focus here on supposition when 
the deliberating agent is in suspense as to whether the supposition is 
true or false. This is the main context in which a deliberating agent 
supposes that an option is chosen and implemented. 

Suppositional reasoning in the open case agrees with Ramsey’s 
account of conditionals for the open case. If K*, entails S, the 
Ramsey Test as Ramsey formulated it dictates that the “conditional” 
A> Sis acceptable at K and conversely. When K* , does not entail S, 
Shas a probability relative to K* 4 equal to P(S/A). Yet, according to 
causal decision theorists, S is causally independent of A in the sense 
that P(S\A) = P(S\B) for every alternative available option B. Con- 
sequently, P(S\A) # P(S/A) for at least one available option A. 
Hence, supposition by imaging is not equivalent to supposition by 
expansion. 

If Newcomb-type problems do not provide a basis for distinguish- 
ing supposition by imaging from supposition by expansion in the 
open case, the contrast disappears. This accounts for the importance 
of the Newcomb-type cases for causal decision theorists and for 


5 “Newcomb’s Problem and Two Principles of Choice,” in Nicholas Rescher, ed., 
Essays in Honor of Carl G. Hempel (Boston: Reidel, 1969), pp. 114-46, 
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philosophers who insist that supposition via imaging is more than a 
metaphysician’s plaything. 

Appeal to intuitions about Newcomb’s problem and the prisoner’s 
dilemma for twins is a very weak reed on which to rest the case for 
causal decision theory. Yet it seems to be the only serious indepen- 
dent source to which causal decision theorists can appeal for support 
of their doctrine. Joyce unabashedly makes the appeal without con- 
sidering the reservations of critics. 

Consider the prisoners’ dilemma for twins. Each prisoner judges 
that it is highly probable that she and her twin will both choose to 
confess or both choose not to confess. That is part of what it is to 
judge that one is very much like one’s twin. Causal decision theorists 
read this erroneously as implying that from prisoner 1’s point of view, 
the conditional probability of prisoner 2’s confessing (not confess- 
ing) given that prisoner 1 confesses (does not confess) is very high. 
That is to say, given that P(C,&C,) + P(AC,&—4C.) is very close to 1, 
it is concluded that P(C,/C,) and P(3C,/AC,) are both near 1. 
Maximizing expected utility according to (3) then recommends re- 
fusing to confess. Maximizing expected utility according to (4) rec- 
ommends confessing on the grounds that prisoner 1 judges that what 
prisoner 2 will do is causally independent of what prisoner 1 does. 

A quick calculation, however, reveals that concluding that P(C,/ 
C,) and P(=C,/—C,) are both near 1 is fallacious. Consider a case 
where P(C,&Cy) ~ 1. P(aCG,/4C,) could very well be close to 0. In 
that event, maximizing expected utility according to formula (3) 
recommends confessing. This option is, of course, the dominating option 
favored by causal decision theory. To be sure, there are some cases 
where using formula (3) favors the dominated option. The prisoner’s 
dilemma for like-minded twins does not specify whether the condi- 
tions relevant to discriminating between cases where (3) favors con- 
fessing and (3) favors not confessing are in force. Indeed, someone 
confronting this kind of puzzle might think of it as a situation where 
the probabilities relevant for computing expectations are indetermi- 
nate. The prisoners are then facing a decision problem under un- 
certainty where everyone agrees that the dominating option, 
confessing, is to be recommended. The interpretation favored by 
Joyce, according to which there should be a conflict between the 
recommendations of (3) and (4), is not implied by the problem when 
used as an intuition pump any more than are any of the alternative 
interpretations to which I have gestured. 

To adopt an interpretation that yields such a conflict presupposes 
that the unconditional probability of either prisoner confessing is 
approximately 0.5. Can anyone honestly say that presystematic judg- 
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ment clearly comes down in favor of confessing whether or not this is 
so? Unless causal decision theorists can make a compelling non- 
question-begging case for saying so in this and other Newcomb-type 
cases, the rationale for pursuing the foundations of causal decision 
theory along the lines developed by Joyce just is not there. He seems 
serenely confident that presystematic judgment is on his side. Serene 
assertion is no substitute for persuasive argument.® 

Let serene assertion carry the day anyhow. There are more serious 
difficulties. Let us allow Joyce and other causal decision theorists 
directly to assume that P(C,/C,) and P(~C3/~G) are both near 1. 
But if prisoner 1 adopts these conditional probabilities because pris- 
oner 2 is his twin, presumably prisoner 1 should also judge that 
P(C,/C,) and P(AC,/-C,) are both near 1 because prisoner 1 is the 
twin of prisoner 2. 

Under these circumstances, the unconditional probability P(C) 
prisoner 1 assigns to prisoner 2 confessing is (as just noted) near 0.5. 
This is a consequence of the calculus of probabilities. Another con- 
sequence is that P(C,) is near 0.5. 

The numbers do not matter. What is important is that prisoner 1 
is committed, by his conviction that he is one of a pair of twins in a 
prisoner’s dilemma, to assigning unconditional probabilities to 
whether he confesses or not. This commitment is derived from the 
requirement that P(C,/C,) and P(+C2/7C3) both are near 1 as are 
P(C/C,) and P(AC,/AC,). All four quantities are assumed to be 
well defined. The calculus of probabilities then requires that P(C) 
and P(C,) both be well defined. Hence, prisoner 1 is committed to 
assigning unconditional probabilities to her own acts. 

In the Newcomb problem, the decision maker is also committed to 
assigning unconditional probabilities to the available options. The 
same is true in every Newcomb-type problem. 

Now, according to Joyce, the rival to causal decision theory is 
Jeffrey’s evidential decision theory. According to Jeffrey’s theory, 
every proposition in the algebra and, hence, every proposition used 
to represent option propositions, outcome propositions, and state 
propositions is assigned an unconditional probability. 

So causal and evidential decision theorists agree that the decision 
maker is committed to assigning unconditional probabilities to the 
propositions representing available options. By way of contrast, it is 
not an ambition of Savage’s approach to rational choice to assign 


6 This is the gist of the view of Newcomb’s problem I took in my “Newcomb’s 
Many Problems,” Theory and Decision, v1 (1975): 161-75. 
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unconditional probabilities to options. Nor is it an ambition of most 
other authors engaged in laying down postulates for deriving prob- 
abilities and utilities from preference among potential options. 

Thus, no matter what views they may have held concerning the 
issue, authors who are neither causal decision theorists nor evidential 
decision theorists have embraced accounts of expected utility that do 
not commit them to assigning unconditional probabilities to options. 

Moreover, several authors (Frederic Schick, Wolfgang Spohn, 
Kadane, and Teddy Seidenfeld, and myself”) have argued that delib- 
eration crowds out prediction so that a decision maker may not 
coherently assign unconditional probabilities to the propositions he 
judges optional for him. Savage et alia do not mandate this view 
explicitly. They do not preclude it. Advocates of evidential and causal 
decision theories do. This leads to trouble. 

Principles of rational choice are supposed to be nonvacuously 
applicable by the decision maker to the evaluation of his options at a 
point where the agent has become clear as to what the relevant 
information is concerning his options, probability judgments, and 
utility judgments. If the decision maker is certain at that stage that he 
will choose an optimal option (that is to say, choose rationally), the 
only options available to him must then be optimal. If choosing that 
proposition A be true is optional for agent X, Xshould be convinced 
that, if X chooses A, A will be true. Hence, if Xis convinced that X will 
choose optimally, X is convinced that every proposition describing a 
suboptimal course of action will be false. Suboptimal courses of 
action will have been ruled out as possibilities and, hence, as available 
options for choice. There will be no circumstance under which the 
deliberating agent X can apply the principles of rational choice to his 
predicament in order to reduce a large set of available options to a 
subset of optimal ones. 

Matters are not improved if one allows the decision maker to assign 
probabilities to the option propositions. If the probabilities assigned 
have any relevance to decision making, decision makers should be 


7 Schick, “Self Knowledge, Uncertainty and Choice,” British Journal for the Philos- 
ophy of Science, xxx (1979): 235-52; Spohn, “Where Luce and Krantz Do Really 
Generalize Savage’s Decision Model,” Erkenntnis, xt (1977): 113-34; Kadane and 
Seidenfeld, “Equilibrium, Common Knowledge and Optimal Sequential Decisions,” 
reprinted as chapter 32 of Rethinking the Foundations of Statistics, Kadane, Schervish, 
and Seidenfeld, eds. (New York: Cambridge, 1999); and my Hard Choices (New York: 
Cambridge, 1986), chapter 4; and The Covenant of Reason (New York: Cambridge, 
1997), chapters 2, 4, and 5. 
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absolutely certain that they will choose optimally.* They should rule 
out suboptimal propositions as optional. Once more, criteria for 
rational choice become vacuous.’ 

To avoid this unfortunate result, we should conclude that although 
the deliberating agent may predict his future choices as well as the 

-decisions of others, a self-critical agent cannot coherently assign 
unconditional probabilities to his currently available options. 

For authors embracing this view, the evidential decision theory of 
Jeffrey and causal decision theory must both be unacceptable as 
accounts of prescriptive principles of rational choice applicable by 
self-critical deliberating agents to the policing of their own delibera- 
tions. Evidential and causal decision theories are insensitive to the 


è Let option A be strictly preferred to option B. If the decision maker can 
coherently assigned probabilities to A and B, he should be in a position to accept 
(or reject) bets on A while choosing A true and while choosing B true. Since the 
decision maker judges choosing A (B) to be under her control, the decision maker 
should be convinced that relative to her state of full belief, choosing A (B) true 
implies A (B). Given that A and B are the only two options prior to being offered 
the bets, the decision maker should be prepared to pay any price up to the stake S 
for a bet on A. According to the decision maker, the fair betting rate for the gamble 
should be 1. The subjective probability for the decision maker's choosing A should 
be 1, and this should stand for absolute certainty. If there are several optimal 
options in a decision problem, the decision maker should be absolutely certain that 
she will choose one of them. This argument could fail if the probability assigned to 
an option is not connected with the assessment of the expected utility of choosing 
that option. To detach subjective probability from its role in determining expected 
value would, however, seem a far more radical move than any antibehaviorist might 
be prepared to endorse. See footnote 9. 

° Jeftrey—“A Note on the Kinematics of Preference,” reprinted as chapter 16 in 
Probability and the Art of Judgment (New York: Cambridge, 1992)—worries as to 
whether the deliberating agent must be certain that he will choose an optimal 
option. He resolves the problem by distinguishing rightly between the agent's views 
before “the time for action” and upon taking action. Joyce endorses this view. The 
issue of concern is, however, whether before action is taken, the decision maker is 
in a position to determine which of the options available to him, as he judges at the 
time, are optimal for him according to the values he endorses at that time. I argue 
as follows. Suppose the agent is coherent in his probability and utility judgments 
and is certain that he will choose among the propositions he judges to be feasible 
for him on the basis of the beliefs and preferences he has prior to taking action. 
Suppose further that unconditional probabilities are to be assigned to his options. 
On these suppositions, he should be certain that he would choose optimally. Jeffrey 
does not deny this. He suggests rather that either the decision maker does not as 
yet recognize what his options are or is not sure that he will not change his 
preferences. But this means that Jeffrey admits that there is no context in which the 
decision maker can apply the injunction to maximize expected utility among the 
available options to reduce the set of available options to a proper subset of optimal 
options. That is to concede that the principles of rational choice cannot be applied 
nonvacuously to reduce a feasible set to an optimal subset. The concession is death 
to decision theory as a set of principles to be used by self-critical agents in practical 
deliberation. The result coheres well with a “Logic of News Value” but not with a 
“Logic of Decision.” 
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distinction between what is under the decision maker’s control and 
what is not. 

If this is right, then none of the scenarios where causal decision 
theory is alleged to yield a verdict according to (4) different from 
expected-utility theory according to (3) is a predicament where the 
agent has a choice between alternative options. Neither of the twin 
prisoners has any options. Confessing or failing to confess is not 
under the prisoner’s control, according to the prisoner’s own view of 
her predicament. The alleged difference between P(X\¥) and 
P(X/Y) has no application! 

And the main rival to causal decision theory is not evidential decision 
theory. Evidential decision theory suffers from the same insensitivity to 
causal structure as causal decision theory does. The classical account 
of expected utility articulated in difference ways by Ramsey, De 
Finetti, John von Neumann and Oskar Morgenstern, Kenneth Arrow, 
Savage, Fishburn, Anscombe and Aumann, among many others, need 
not prohibit the assignment of unconditional probabilities to op- 
tions. But this account is compatible with such a prohibition. Spohn, 
Schick, Kadane and Seidenfeld, and I have walked the extra mile and 
suggested that assigning unconditional probabilities to options is not 
rationally coherent. 

Before concluding that Joyce’s vision of a confrontation between 
evidential and causal decision theory is without justification, Joyce’s 
criticisms of Savage should be examined. 

Consider a decision maker facing a choice between options Ay, 
Ag,-.»A,: The decision maker wishes to evaluate A; in terms of (a) the 
values or utilities assigned to possible outcomes oj, Oimç (each o; is 
consistent with the expansion of K by adding A; and that expansion 
entails that exactly one of the 9,’s is true); and (b) the probability 
distribution P(o,,/A,). According to all variant forms of expected 
utility-theory except causal decision theory, the value of A; should be 
equal to the following: 


(5) WiA,/A) = EP(04/ A) ulo) 


The virtue of using (5) is that it invokes consideration of the 
options available to the decision maker and possible outcomes of 
these options, the conditional probabilities of the outcomes on the 
supposition that the options are true, and the utilities of the out- 
comes. 

There is no need, in general, to invoke a partition of the space of 
doxastic possibility into states and to require that the partition be 
such that o; is uniquely determined, given K, by A; and a state & 
according to a function OLA; S; Nor is there a need to assign 
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unconditional probabilities to either the option propositions or the 
outcome propositions. 

Expected utility as characterized by (5) is often regarded as the 
most general version of expected-utility theory. It was formulated as 
such by Fishburn.!° Unfortunately, no one knows how to derive the 
utilities for outcomes or conditional probabilities requisite for apply- 
ing (5) from information about preferences about the available 
options or an extension of such preferences to a domain of potential 
preferences. Measuring probability and utility on the basis of infor- 
mation about preferences among potential options calls for invoking 
additional assumptions about the structure of the decision problem. 
In general, a partition of the space of doxastic possibility into states is 
supplied such that each 0j = O[A;,S;]. Given such a partition, the 
options are representable as functions from states to outcomes and 
the decision problem is representable in state functional form. Given 
this, equation (5) reduces to equation (3) of so-called evidential 
decision theory that Joyce equates with Jeffrey’s theory. The condi- 
tional probability P(o,/A;) becomes P(S,/A,). In contrast to Jeffrey’s 
theory, however, there is no appeal to unconditional probabilities for 
the option propositions like A; Neither the general principle (5) 
formulated by Fishburn nor the formula (3) entails a commitment to 
evidential decision theory. 

Savage’s approach to deriving expected-utility representations of 
preferences among available options from preferences among poten- 
tial options (Savage acts) is based on three assumptions whose joint 
satisfiability in all applications is very much open to question. 


(1) The options actually available in realistic decision problems can be 
represented as functions from states in a set Wto outcomes in a set 
O. That is to say, they are representable in state functional form. 

(2) The set of potential options (acts), over which a preference ranking 
is given, consists of all propositions representable by functions from 
Wto O. The preference ranking over the options actually available 
is embedded in this preference ranking. 

(3) The preference ranking over the acts or potential options satisfies 
Savage’s postulates. 


Joyce misconstrues Savage as presupposing the availability as actual 
options of all acts or potential options representable as functions 
from the given stock of states to the given stock of outcomes. The 
presupposition would entail recognizing a gamble as an available 
option where the payoff for heads is eternal peace and the payoff for 


10 Decision and Value Theory (New York: Wiley, 1964). 
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tails is thermonuclear war. Like Jeffrey, Joyce rightly takes this to be 
absurd. Joyce finds “constant” acts especially incomprehensible. 

Joyce (like Jeffrey) is, indeed, misconstruing Ramsey, Savage, and 
other classical decision theorists. Savage’s approach does not require 
that the preference ranking over potential options be a preference 
ranking over actual options any more than theories of consumer 
demand based on indifference maps over commodity bundles re- 
quire us to think of all the commodity bundles as actually available to 
the consumer. There is textual evidence that Savage! clearly under- 
stood this. In efforts to elicit an agent’s probabilities and utilities, the 
decision maker is invited to consider how he would make choices in 
various hypothetical decision problems where the options are poten- 
tial options generated from the options the decision maker actually 
faces in the manner specified by Savage. 

Savage, like Joyce, is fully prepared to engage in suppositional 
reasoning even though the kind of reasoning he allows is quite 
different from Joyce’s. The charge Joyce levels against Savage—that 
his consideration of a preference ranking including constant acts 
involves an egregious lack of realism—looks plausible if Savage is 
interpreted as claiming that constant acts are always available options 
in realistic decision problems. But this interpretation fails to do 
justice to Savage’s own intentions or to the more general problem of 
developing a theory of elicitation eventuating in representations of 
the preferences over potential acts by unconditional probability as- 
signments to states and utility assignments to outcomes. 

Joyce’s complaint misses its mark. Even so, the “realism” of Sav- 
age’s approach can be questioned. Savage’s approach as sketched in 
conditions (1), (2), and (3) does imply that not only are the options 
actually available representable in state-functional form but that the 
states ingredient in that representation are probabilistically indepen- 
dent of the available options. It is far from obvious that in realistic 
applications, decision problems can always be represented in this 
manner. Fishburn’s suggestion that states be expressed by condition- 
als presupposes the dubious assumption that conditionals carry truth 
values. And it does not secure probabilistic independence. 

Nonetheless, in those contexts where state-functional form repre- 
sentability with probabilistic independence can be secured, Savage’s 
formalization promises an account of how preferences among poten- 


1 See the letter of January 27, 1987 from Savage to Robert Aumann, reprinted by 
Jacques Dréze in Appendix A of chapter 2 of Essays on Economic Decisions under 
Uncertainty (New York: Cambridge, 1987), especially the top two paragraphs on p. 
80. 
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tial options can be used to derive probability-utility pairs for repre- 
senting preferences among options in terms of expected utility. Joyce 
himself endorses the widely held view that preferences meeting Sav- 
age’s requirements guarantee that the probability components in the 
set of probability-utility pairs ensuring expected-utility representation 
(1) are one and the same and that the utility components are unique 
up to a positive affine transformation. 

The claim about the uniqueness of the representation is not accu- 
rate. There are nondenumerably many other probability-utility pairs 
that will represent the same preference over the acts and satisfy 
Savage’s requirements. The utility of an outcome can change, how- 
ever, depending upon which state (or event) determines the out- 
come for some act or other. Nothing in Savage’s axioms for 
preferences over acts precludes this or can preclude this.!? 

Joyce fails to appreciate this point. Since Savage and others had 
thought of the outcome o;; presystematically as describing all those 
features of the world which the decision maker cared about, Joyce 
takes it to be faithful to Savage’s project to stipulate that the same 
proposition cannot describe the outcome of option A; in state S;and 
of option A;+ in state S; unless the two outcomes are equipreferred. 
Savage’s project, however, prohibited making such assumptions 
about equipreference between outcomes except insofar as they could 
be derived from preference among potential options. Interestingly 
enough, Savage’s approach cannot make the required derivation. 

The problem of state-dependent utility does constitute a genuine 
difficulty for Savage’s project. It may be granted that Savage’s theory 
cannot yield a technique for measurement of probabilities and util- 
ities from preferences over potential options which covers every kind 
of decision problem. Still, as long as it is conceded that the theory of 
measurement is applicable in a nontrivial class of cases, its impor- 


12 Ramsey, who undoubtedly wanted his account to be one where the basic notion 
of preference was revealed by choice among uncertain prospects, explicitly acknowl- 
edged that his introduction of ethically neutral propositions was intended to deal 
with a difficulty confronting his project. The ethical neutrality of a proposition + is 
not derived from preferences among potential options but by considering any 
proposition g such that both h and —/ are consistent with g and requiring that gh 
and g—h be equipreferred. It seems that Ramsey thought that once he defined 
probability % in an ethically neutral proposition, he would have no further worries 
about state-dependent utility. On this score, he was mistaken—Ramsey, “Truth and 
Probability,” in Philosophical Papers, D.H. Mellor, ed. (New York: Cambridge, 1990), 
pp. 52-101, see especially pp. 72-74. A propos the topic of state-dependent utility, in 
the same letter to Aumann referenced in footnote 11, Savage acknowledges the tie 
between his worry about small versus large worlds and the question of state- 
dependent utility. Joyce misses this connection in his discussion of Savage on this 
topic (section 3.4). 
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tance will have been established. The issue of state-dependent utility 
calls into question whether Savage’s theory of measurement is appli- 
cable in a nontrivial class of cases. 

Thus, Joyce’s critique of Savage is misdirected simply because Joyce 
does not take seriously the project for which Savage’s theory was 
designed—to wit, to derive unconditional probabilities for states and 
utilities for outcomes from preferences over potential options (that 
is, Savage acts). Nonetheless, it is apparent that Savage has not 
succeeded in realizing his own project. Joyce rightly adopts this view, 
but for the wrong reasons. 

Joyce sees Jeffrey-Bolker theory as a significant advance over Sav- 
age. What is that advance? It cannot be that Jeffrey has succeeded in 
deriving probabilities for states and utilities for outcomes from pref- 
erences over potential options. The representation theorem offered 
derives probabilities for all propositions in the given algebra and 
utilities for all propositions with the exception of the inconsistent 
proposition from preferences over the entire algebra minus the 
inconsistent proposition. It seems farfetched to think of the space of 
potential options as being the entire algebra of propositions charac- 
terizing the conceptual space. Jeffrey has not made progress in 
realizing the project undertaken by Savage. If an advance has been 
made, it is by turning to a better research project. What is better 
about Jeffrey’s research project? 

If Joyce’s concern is with a decision theory exhibiting improved 
sensitivity to causal considerations, Savage’s theory is clearly superior 
to Jeffrey’s. A distinction between what is under the decision maker’s 
control and what is not is built into the structure of the problem of 
representation which is absent from Jeffrey’s account. 

Jeffrey’s project employs “data” concerning the agent’s preferences 
for “news” in lieu of data concerning preferences for potential op- 
tions to derive judgments concerning credal probability and utility. 
This looks like a backward step if we have interest in sensitivity to 
causal structure. And it does not help us. Given maximally specific 
and determinate information about preferences over propositions in 
the algebra, we still cannot derive a unique probability and a utility 
unique up to a positive affine transformation. 

Joyce recognizes a weakness in Jeffrey's program on this score. His 
solution is to abandon the project of deriving probability-utility rep- 
resentations from preferences over propositions alone. He proposes 
adding to the database information about comparative probability 
judgments satisfying additional postulates. Does this supplement ren- 
der Jeffrey’s theory superior to Savage’s? Schervish, Seidenfeld, and 
Kadane observe that one can use DeGroot’s theory of comparative 
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probability to supplement Savage’s theory in a way that identifies a 
unique probability distribution for states and settles the question of 
state dependent utility. They also take note of the approach proposed 
by E. Karni, D. Schmeidler, and K. Vind and show that it, too, yields 
a unique probability distribution for states.1* There is no advantage 
in Jeffrey’s theory to be found here. 

We have new questions to ponder. Why all the fuss about finding 
representation theorems? I do not mean to question the valuable 
structural and mathematical insights to be gained by exploring the 
possibilities of representation theorems with different bases. These 
are not to be dismissed. But Joyce insists that the construction of a 
representation theorem is crucial to an adequate decision theory no 
matter what the basis is from which it is derived. He declares his main 
project is to provide a representation theorem for causal decision 
theory. Joyce’s improved representation theorems for evidential and 
causal decision theories are the pieces de resistance of his interesting 
book. But the representation theorems he considers are a heteroge- 
neous lot derived from different types of bases. What warrants com- 
paring them for better or worse as Joyce does? Why should we not rest 
content with specifying the structures of decision problems as best we 
can, indicating where probability and utility representations are 
needed in order to obtain expected utilities for options? We can do 
this without deriving the numerical probability and utility represen- 
tations from preferences (either for potential options or over the 
entire domain of propositions) and without supplementation by 
judgments of comparative probability. Once we have given up the 
concern to derive probability and utility functions from potential data 
about choice, why will this attitude not do? Joyce does not give a clear 
answer. 

In the absence of an answer, we might be tempted to claim that 
Fishburn’s early general formulation of the expected-utility principle 
modified to accommodate indeterminate probabilities and utilities is 
an appropriate “foundation” for decision theory. 

Succumbing to such a temptation does call into question the 
relevance of imaging-based supposition to rational deliberation. But 
doing so does not argue in favor of evidential decision theory as 
opposed to causal decision theory. Practical wisdom calls for a proper 
understanding of the difference between what is under our control 


13 Schervish, Seidenfeld, and Kadane, “State Dependent Utilities,” Journal of the 
American Statistical Society, Lxxxv (1990): 840-47; DeGroot, Optimal Statistical Deci- 
sions (New York: Wiley, 1970); Karni, Schmeidler, and Vind, “On State Dependent 
Preferences and Subjective Probabilities,” Econometrica, LI (1983): 1021-31. 
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and what is not. Causal decision theorists are right to complain about 
the insensitivity of evidential decision theory to causal considerations. 
Causal decision theorists are, however, no more sensitive to the 
relevant aspects of causal structure than evidential decision theorists 
are. Neither evidential decision theorists nor causal decision theorists 
appreciate that deliberation crowds out prediction. A sensible ac- 
count of practical deliberation should look beyond the debate be- 
tween causal and evidential decision theorists. 

ISAAC LEVI 
Columbia University 
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The Dappled World: A Study of the Boundaries of Science. NANCY CART- 
WRIGHT. 247 p. New York: Cambridge University Press, 1999. Cloth 
$54.95, paper $19.95 


This is a collection of nine essays with an extended introduction. The 
essays primarily treat laws, models, and theories with applications 
drawn mostly from physics and economics. Some essays are accom- 
panied by lovely illustrations (Rachel Hacking gets first prize here) 
and some of the essays are new or contain new material. The ap- 
proach, familiar from Nancy Cartwright’s previous publications, is 
empiricism laced with natural capacities. This leads her to view 
science as an untidy patchwork of laws for a world with features that 
are fully ordered, roughly ordered, or not ordered at all—the dap- 
pled world of the title. 

Contrasting with a dappled world is one that is universally ordered. 
The world of physics portrayed by a grand unified theory would be 
one such case, the world of bio-medicine portrayed by the genetic 
paradigm, another. These constitute a “fundamentalism” that Cart- 
wright opposes. In framing that opposition, she employs ordinary- 
language philosophy, interestingly bolstered by G. E. Lessing’s 
analysis of Aesop’s fables. On that basis, she draws a distinction 
between abstract concepts (such as quantum Hamiltonians, classical 
force functions, or electromagnetic field vectors) whose relation to 
the world is mediated by more concrete ones, and concrete concepts 
whose specific forms are provided by interpretive physical models. 
Thus, in F= ma, she regards force as abstract, needing the content 
provided in models, such as the linear harmonic oscillator. The 
upshot is that the concept of force has content (and the force law is 
true) only in the context of certain models. Fundamentalism, then, 
becomes a matter of faith that such models cover the whole world, 
and also faith that in all such models, the objects have a common 
property of being-subject-to-a-force. Cartwright believes fundamental- 
ists need to posit such new properties in order to make all the 
instances that fall under an abstract concept (like force) resemble 
one another. This is the metaphysics of conceptual realism, which she 
would rather avoid. 

Cartwright prefers another metaphysics. To do justice to the fact 
that laws are ceteris paribus, she thinks we need an account meta- 
physically richer than that provided by Humean regularities. Devel- 
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oping the line begun in her previous writings, she thinks we need 
natures or capacities. 

In the Humean account, “a law of nature is a necessary regular 
association between properties antecedently regarded as OK” (49). 
The problem with Humean laws is that, by and large, they are false. 
If, to take one of Cartwright’s examples, Coulomb’s law (as a Newto- 
nian force law) is understood as a Humean regularity that specifies 
the accelerations of each pair of charges, then the law is false, since 
the acceleration of most charges is not even close to that postulated 
by Coulomb’s law. To preserve the (at least approximate) truth of 
Coulomb’s law, we have to understand the Jaw as containing an 
implicit ceteris paribus clause: if the masses of the charges are neg- 
ligible and there are no other disturbing influences, then the two 
charges accelerate according to Coulomb’s law. Cartwright expresses 
her thesis that laws hold only ceteris paribus in terms of what she calls 
nomological machines. A nomological machine (for instance, a battery) 
is a shielded arrangement of components that gives rise to law-like 
regularities. But it is difficult to see what real work this notion can do, 
since her thesis that laws hold only relative to the operation of a 
nomological machine appears to reduce to the claim that laws hold 
where they do. 

However expressed, Cartwright focuses on two difficulties for the 
Humean. First, since a Humean can refer only to measurable or 
occurrent properties (the OK ones), “it is impossible [on that ac- 
count] to find any appropriate category that would single out condi- 
tioning factors for laws from the factors that fall within them” 
(137-38). Second, even if a Humean account were to be able to 
accommodate ceteris paribus laws, it is faced with the problem that 
such laws hardly ever apply, since the conditions specified in the 
ceteris paribus clause are rarely satisfied. Read as mere regularities 
between occurrent properties, ceteris paribus laws tell us very little 
about the world. 

Cartwright appeals to capacities to resolve both problems. First, she 
argues, the conditions specified in a ceteris paribus clause are distinct 
from the conditions governing the regularity. The former concern 
capacities, while the latter are OK, Humean properties. Second, 
knowledge of capacities allows us to extend our theories beyond the 
ideal circumstances in which the ceteris paribus conditions are satis- 
fied and the Humean regularity holds. Thus, Cartwright concludes, 
“knowledge of capacities is more basic in that it is both more em- 
bracing and more widely useful than knowledge of regularities” (77). 

Cartwright’s arguments against the Humean are not convincing, 
however. First, the Humean could separate the conditioning factors 
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for laws from the factors that fall within them roughly as follows. The 
conditioning factors are those which need to be held constant in 
order for the functional dependency to hold between the factors that 
vary. This way of drawing the divide need invoke no factors that are 
not OK. Second, to explain how we extend our scientific knowledge 
beyond the ideal circumstances in which the Humean regularities 
hold, the Humean might hold that complex systems are presumably 
governed by complicated laws and regularities, which science aims to 
discover, and that a strategy of using simple regularities as guides in 
the search for more complex ones is pragmatically justified. 

Cartwright rejects this response as fundamentalist, as being at odds 
with her own picture of a dappled world. She argues that, since we do 
not have the complex, unifying laws that the Humean needs to 
invoke, the Humean’s belief in them cannot be empirically founded. 
It is no more than a matter of faith and, thus, should have no place 
in an empiricist philosophy. But are good empiricists really locked 
into nothing more than local model building in a dappled world? 
The historical evidence suggests that at times science does succeed 
with highly local models, while at other times science advances 
through attempts to unify domains that were previously thought to be 
distinct. Empiricism, it seems, must allow for both. 

Moreover, does Cartwright’s appeal to capacities fare better than 
the Humean in explaining how it is that our scientific knowledge 
extends beyond the ideal circumstances in which the Humean regu- 
larities hold? Cartwright’s natures or capacities differ from ordinary 
dispositions, such as fragility. In her conception, capacities are always 
trying to be realized. A glass does not try to break while it is not struck, 
but charged bodies always try to move according to Coulomb's law. 
Unfortunately, the notion of trying is rather vague, and in spelling it 
out, Cartwright sketches what appear to be two different and conflict- 
ing accounts. One account emphasizes the plasticity of capacities: 
while capacities are always trying to manifest themselves in some way 
or other, how they in fact manifest themselves can ‘differ radically 
from one context to another. Cartwright cites the Hotelling economy 
(60ff.), where a single capacity associated with taxes can, depending 
on the circumstances, lead to either an increase or decrease in prices, 
or can leave prices unchanged. But if capacities are so open-ended, 
then it is not clear why an appeal to capacities and their manifesta- 
tions in simple and tidy circumstances can help us anticipate what 
happens in other, untidy circumstances. Cartwright’s answer is that 
knowledge of capacities suggests strategies for finding more complex 
regularities when conditions are less than ideal (59). Of course, this 
is just the Humean line dressed in capacities. 
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Sometimes, however, Cartwright suggests a different account of 
trying. Using “Coulomb’s capacity” as a paradigm, she says that the 
capacity is “recorded in its own special law” and that “we know some 
very explicit rules for how Coulomb's capacity will combine with 
others” (54). Indeed, Newton’s second law tells us how to combine 
the effects of additional forces on the charge to determine the 
resulting acceleration. Cartwright is clearly right in asserting that 
where they exist, such rules enable us to extend our knowledge 
beyond the simple circumstances encoded in our ceteris paribus laws. 
But this would seem to be a move open to the Humean as well. 
Arguably, rules that tell us how various capacities combine can be 
recast as involving only OK properties. In the case of Coulomb’s law, 
Cartwright has an argument to block this move. The obvious candi- 
date here for a Humean rule is Newton’s second law, which relates 
acceleration to the combination of the component forces present. 
But as we have seen, Cartwright believes that force, being abstract, is 
not an OK property. For her, Newton’s law is thus not a Humean law. 
Even if her argument for the abstractness of force is convincing, 
however, and even if abstractness makes force not OK, it is not clear 
whether the argument generalizes to block as not OK every rule for 
combining capacities. Finally, notice that the existence of general 
rules like Newton’s law seems at odds with Cartwright’s claim that the 
world is dappled. Thus, there appears to be a tension between two of 
Cartwright’s main theses: that knowledge of capacities allows us to 
extend our scientific knowledge and that our world is indeed untidy 
and dappled. 

We turn now from laws to models. Cartwright contrasts her view of 
the relation of models to theory with what she calls the vending- 
machine view. According to that view, all of the necessary resources for 
representing the world can be drawn more or less deductively from 
fundamental theory, so extracting representations of phenomena 
from theories is as easy as extracting candy from a vending machine. 
In a dappled world, however, theories do not straightforwardly rep- 
resent local states of affairs. Rather, we need two kinds of models, 
applied in two successive steps: interpretive models and representa- 
tive models. 

Representative models are the final product. These models repre- 
sent what actually happens in the world. To get from theory to 
representative model, however, we need to make use of an interpre- 
tive model, which, as we have seen, is the vehicle for applying theories 
that involve abstract concepts. According to Cartwright, theories 
come with a stock of interpretive models. (In the case of quantum 
mechanics, Cartwright recognizes just five—and physicists might 
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worry about that.) So the first step in concrete applications of a 
theory is to choose from the stock a model that fixes an interpretation 
of the relevant abstract concepts. The choice, moreover, must be 
done in a principled manner. For if there were too much flexibility 
with respect to interpretive models—if the abstractness of concepts 
like force function or quantum Hamiltonian allow too much slack in 
the application of theories—then what reason would we have to hold 
that a theory receives corroboration or confirmation when it is suc- 
cessfully applied? 

This is where bridge principles come in. Cartwright reinvents the 
positivist notion of a bridge principle (or correspondence rule). For 
her, bridge principles, which are part of the theory itself, use the 
stock of interpretive models to license concrete instantiations of the 
abstract concepts. These form the representations whose applications 
are licensed to convey warrant for the theory. Other applications are 
ad hoc and do not “give us really good reasons to believe in the truth 
of the theory” (195). 

On this picture, theory application works something like this. We 
encounter some phenomenon. If all goes well, we can pick out some 
theory, which has, among its stock of interpretative models, one that 
makes possible the application of the abstract concepts of the theory 
to the phenomenon in question. The manner in which the model 
applies to the phenomenon is dictated by the bridge principles of the 
theory. If the modeling is empirically successful, we wind up with a 
representative model. (The theory, in turn, gains support.) Some 
phenomena, however, may not fit any single model. In these cases, we 
must construct a more complex representative model by coupling 
together the effects of several simple models. Somehow, this process 
is governed by capacities—somehow, although exactly how is not 
clear. 

Earlier, we noted a tension between Cartwright’s insistence on the 
plasticity of capacities and their purported function in regulating how 
we extend our theories beyond simple, ideal circumstances. The same 
tension occurs here. On the one hand, she holds that to represent 
what happens in concrete circumstances we need to go beyond 
theory and build a representative model and, on the other hand, she 
thinks that model construction is licensed by principles and interpre- 
tive models internal to the theory. The problem is that Cartwright is 
trying to capture two conflicting intuitions: the intuition that the task 
of identifying, for instance, a particular Hamiltonian for a concrete 
situation is a tricky and creative one, at best guided by theory, and the 
intuition that, in order for empirical success to confer warrant on a 
theory, model construction must be principled and not ad hoc. 
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In addition to this problem of coherence, one might wonder about 
Cartwright’s assumption of a rigid dichotomy between “principled” 
and “ad hoc” applications of theory. It seems that different instances 
of modeling rely variously on their fidelity to theory, to data, and 
perhaps even fidelity to other considerations, such as analogy or 
previously successful modeling practice. Even applications of theory 
that might, in principle, be entirely theory driven are sometimes 
ruled out because of issues of mathematical tractability. For example, 
many fluid dynamical problems can be modeled in a principled way 
from the full-blown, compressible Navier-Stokes equations. Precious 
few of these models, however, result in a mathematically tractable set 
of equations. Finding working solutions in fluid dynamics almost 
always requires a motley mixture of theoretical principles, time- 
proven modeling techniques that are not necessarily theory driven, 
and experimental results and guesses. 

So there seems to be a continuum between principled and ad hoc 
applications of theory. Moreover, the applications that lie far enough 
on the principled side to do the work that Cartwright requires seem 
a rather small lot—probably only toy models in textbooks fit the bill. 
(Sometimes, Cartwright seems to endorse this point herself. See her 
discussion of the Hamiltonian of the BCS model of superconductivity 
(199ff.).) She insists that the successful application of a theory to 
some phenomenon supports the theory only if every step in the 
construction of the representative model is fully licensed by compo- 
nents internal to the theory. This internalism looks like a residue of 
the vending-machine view and, in the end, she takes it mostly on faith 
that internalism will do justice to the variety of ways successful models 
support a theory. 

We have ignored some interesting technical material in essays on 
probabilistic causality, economic models, and quantum physics. As in 
Cartwright’s treatment of the more general issues of laws and models 
discussed here, on these topics, too, her ideas are subtle, original, and 
provocative. One may question whether the world is dappled and 
capacitated just in Cartwright’s way. Beyond question, however, is that 
Cartwright always makes new philosophy and that hers is a way in 
which our discipline grows. 

ERIC WINSBERG, MATHIAS FRISCH, 
KAREN MERIKANGAS DARLING, and ARTHUR FINE 
Northwestern University 
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UTILITARIANISM, INTEGRITY, AND PARTIALITY* - 


ernard Williams’s! integrity objection against utilitarianism 

has made a very influential contribution to the view that 

utilitarianism is so demanding that it cannot be a serious 
option. Utilitarians, on the other hand, have generally denied that a 
suitably sophisticated version of utilitarianism is incompatible with 
agents’ integrity. I argue here that, if we examine what a valuable 
conception of integrity consists in, we can see that it actually commits 
us, in the current state of the world, to extremely demanding moral 
obligations, on any plausible account of our moral obligations, in- 
cluding Williams’s own. I then argue, however, that any such account 
of these obligations has difficulty in providing a rationale for how a 
fundamental conflict between them and agents’ pursuit of their 
personal projects can be avoided. I conclude that it is, in fact, a 
strength of utilitarianism that it acknowledges that this conflict can- 
not be resolved and makes explicit the extent to which our integrity 
is currently compromised. I lastly argue that there is a practically 
realizable state of the world in which utilitarian moral obligations 
would not seriously conflict with agents’ pursuit of their personal 
projects. 


I. A SUMMARY OF WILLIAMS’S INTEGRITY OBJECTION 
Williams’s integrity objection is directed at act utilitarianism, accord- 
ing to which the right action is the action that maximizes overall 
well-being. He claims that utilitarianism requires the agent to aban- 


* I am grateful to Simon Blackburn, Roger Crisp, William Lycan, Derek Parfit, 
Geoffrey Sayre-McCord, Galen Strawson, and Christopher Taylor for their ex- 
tremely helpful comments on previous drafts. 

1 I focus on the objection as he presents it in Utilitarianism For and Against (New 
York: Cambridge, 1973). 
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don his projects whenever doing so will enable him to promote the 
most overall well-being, and to regard his projects as merely “one set 
of satisfactions among those which he may be able to assist from 
where he happens to be” (ibid., p. 115). Williams then argues that, 
while it may be acceptable that morality requires the agent to aban- 
don certain projects, it is unreasonable for morality to demand that 
the agent abandons those projects “with which [he] is more deeply 
and extensively involved and identified,” and which he may “take 
seriously at the deepest level, as being what his life is about” (zbid., p. 
116). These are projects adherence to which the agent sees as con- 
stitutive of who he is—Williams terms them ground projects. They 
presumably bring together the agent’s narrative identity and provide 
him with a sense of coherence across time. 

Williams argues that the demand that an agent be prepared to set 
aside such ground projects in order to promote greater overall utility 
is “in the most literal sense, an attack on his integrity” (ibid., p. 117). 
By “integrity” in the literal sense, I take it that Williams is referring to 
its classical meaning of “wholeness,” and is using it to denote the 
agent’s unified sense of self. Giving up ground projects with which 
the agent is identified would result in a degree of psychological 
fragmentation. 

Among identity-conferring commitments are moral commitments. 
Williams points out that utilitarianism may ask the agent to act against 
his moral feelings even when they are central to his moral self- 
conception. Williams then argues that to regard such feelings “as 
happenings outside one’s moral self, is to lose a sense of one’s moral 
identity; to lose, in the most literal way, one’s integrity” (ibid., p. 104). 
Again, the argument rests on the importance of integrity conceived as 
the agent’s sense of self, though it is here concerned specifically with 
the agent’s moral self-conception. 

Williams gives two examples to illustrate the way in which utilitarian 
requirements may alienate agents from their moral selfconceptions. 
George, a chemist, is required to take a job in a chemical warfare 
factory, despite his opposition to chemical warfare, to prevent a more 
talented and less scrupulous chemist from taking the job instead and 
pursuing it with more zeal. Jim is required to shoot one Indian in 
order that the lives of nineteen others will be spared. 

Williams seems to assume that George and Jim are not utilitarians. 
He argues that their performing the utilitarian right action will 
involve their acting against their conscience, as the result of which 
their moral identity will be threatened. A utilitarian response to the 
examples and George and Jim, however, is that they should change 
the moral beliefs that underlie their current moral self-conceptions; 
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they should come to see the right action as the one that minimizes 
suffering or death. Performing the utilitarian right action would then 
no longer involve their acting against their conscience. 

One interpretation of Williams’s integrity objection is that it in- 
volves the claim that those moral feelings which are central to the 
agent’s current moral selfconception should be taken as given, and 
as presenting constraints on what a moral theory can legitimately 
demand. This precludes the possibility of a moral theory’s claiming 
that these moral feelings are mistaken. 

Williams’s objection, on this first interpretation, comprises two 
claims: first, the claim that it is a condition on the acceptability of a 
moral theory that it does not require agents to act in a way that 
contravenes their present self-conception, whatever that self-concep- 
tion should consist in; and, second, the claim that utilitarianism 
undermines those commitments, moral and personal, adherence to 
which the agent sees as constitutive of who he is. I shall discuss this 
interpretation in the following section. 

I. FIRST INTERPRETATION: THE THREAT TO THE AGENT’S PRESENT 

SELF-CONCEPTION 

On this first interpretation, then, Williams’s objection is that the cost 
to agents of the undermining of their integrity, conceived purely as 
their current unified self-conception, is unacceptably high, and that 
utilitarian requirements may impose such a cost. I shall argue that 
integrity on this conception cannot plausibly outweigh moral obliga- 
tions, and, moreover, that is not the kind of integrity that agents take 
to be valuable. My argument will focus on the claim that agents’ 
moral self-conceptions provide base-line constraints on the accept- 
ability of moral requirements. I shall argue that, conversely, moral 
requirements provide constraints on the acceptability of agents’ 
moral self-conceptions. 

The example of slavery demonstrates that agents’ moral self-con- 
ceptions can conflict with extremely strong moral obligations and, 
furthermore, that this conflict need not be confined to rare individ- 
uals, but may affect a whole society. When a form of immorality 
involves living by accepted social norms, the moral defects and in- 
consistencies of the way of life may not be apparent to members of 
the society if they fail to question those norms. They are able to give 
a coherent narrative to their life that enables them to retain a 
self-conception as morally upright. They are aided in this by the fact 
that agents’ sense of identity is largely formed by the way they are 
viewed by those with whom they interact. Slave owners, for example, 
were able to retain their self-conception as morally decent despite 
owning slaves, because they were inculcated with the view that slavery 
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was morally justifiable and, in addition, because they could gain 
positive recognition in the society that condoned the practice. If, on 
the other hand, an agent began to question the morality of owning 
slaves, then even if he attempted to oppose it he might feel morally 
compromised just by living in a society based on a slave-run economy. 

Clearly, any plausible account of moral obligations must hold that 
slave owners should have questioned and opposed their way of life 
and the norms to which they subscribed, even at the cost of alienation 
from what were previously deeply held commitments and moral 
selfconceptions. The example thus demonstrates that agents’ integ- 
rity in the sense of their current unified self-conception can be 
incompatible with undoubtedly overriding moral demands. It there- 
fore cannot be a plausible demand on a moral theory that it be 
compatible with such integrity. 

I conclude that in order to be forceful, the integrity objection 
cannot be grounded on the value of integrity conceived merely as the 
agent’s current unified self-conception. It must appeal to what I will 
call objective integrity. For the agent to have objective integrity, her 
selfconception must be grounded in reality: it must not be based on 
her being seriously deceived either about empirical facts or about the 
moral obligations she actually has. In particular, her self-conception 
as being morally decent must be grounded in her leading a genuinely 
morally decent life. By contrast, the mere possession of a coherent 
self-conception, however mistaken, can be called subjective integrity. 

A further reason why a forceful version of the integrity objection 
should appeal to objective integrity is that it is a considerably more 
plausible candidate than subjective integrity for what agents actually 
take to be valuable. The integrity objection appeals to the value of 
integrity, and hence the immense cost to agents of losing it. Its 
cogency will therefore depend on its appealing to the kind of integ- 
rity that agents in fact value. 

Williams emphasizes the role played by agents’ adherence to their 
central projects in grounding their sense of meaning in their lives. 
Robert Nozick’s? experience-machine thought experiment indicates 
that the kind of sense of meaning we value is one grounded in reality, 
through our actually accomplishing something with our lives; it is not 
merely our having the subjective experience of leading a meaningful 
life which we value. In order for the agent to achieve genuine 
accomplishment, she must not be seriously deceived about the em- 
pirical facts relevant to her actions. But in addition, since a central 


2 Anarchy, State, and Utopia (New York: Basic, 1974), pp. 42-45. 
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component of genuine accomplishment is leading a life that is actu- 
ally morally worthwhile, she must not be seriously deceived about her 
moral obligations. This indicates that we value having objective in- 
tegrity, as opposed to merely having a self-conception according to 
which we are leading a worthwhile life. 

Another related reason why we value objective integrity is that the 
sense of self-worth which it confers is grounded in attributes the 
agent actually has. By contrast, subjective integrity is grounded only 
in the agent’s retaining the belief that she possesses such attributes. 
If her selfconception does not correspond to reality, then she will 
need to find external means of retaining it. One way of doing so is by 
gaining positive recognition from others. This will necessitate the 
agent’s dependency on others for her sense of self. 

Objective integrity may lead to inner turbulence, since it involves 
an uncompromising concern for and pursuit of the truth about 
matters of importance, especially morality, through autonomous 
moral appraisal of oneself and of one’s society’s standards. Neverthe- 
less, the sense of identity which it grounds is genuine, stable, and 
self-reliant. 

I conclude that to be plausible the objection should be interpreted 
as claiming that utilitarianism undermines agents’ objective integrity. 
I shall consider two versions of this claim: first, that utilitarianism 
undermines objective integrity in the current state of the world; sec- 
ond, that utilitarianism undermines objective integrity in any practi- 
cally realizable state of the world. 

Ul. SECOND INTERPRETATION: THE THREAT TO OBJECTIVE INTEGRITY 

IN THE CURRENT STATE OF THE WORLD 
In order to assess the force of the objection that agents’ current 
utilitarian moral obligations undermine their objective integrity, I 
shall first discuss the circumstances in which objective integrity is 
possible. I shall then argue that in the current state of the world, it is 
plausible and appropriate to claim that agents’ objective integrity is 
inevitably threatened. 

A. The conditions for objective integrity. I have argued that in order for 
us to have objective integrity, our moral self-conception must be 
grounded in our actually leading a morally decent life. This requires 
that we abide by our moral commitments and that these commit- 
ments stem from the moral obligations we actually have. 

Both subjective and objective integrity also require the agent’s 
adhering to her personal commitments, since, as Williams argues, 
these are centrally constitutive of any agent’s identity and sense of the 
meaningfulness of her life. Personal commitments include pruden- 
tial projects and commitments to particular individuals. Prudential 
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projects are central to agents’ personal fulfillment and, as Williams 
says, give them an interest in living their’ life. Commitments to par- 
ticular persons, with whom the agent has a deep personal relation- 
ship, are genuinely other-regarding, since they involve a direct 
concern for others’ interests. But they are, unlike impartial moral 
commitments, focused on those with whom the agent identifies and 
so are self-referential. 

Impartial moral obligations are what generally differentiate subjec- 
tive and objective integrity. Failure to comply with self-referential 
moral commitments will affect every agent’s moral self-image, since 
agents’ identities are automatically bound up in these commitments. 
By contrast, failure to comply with impartial moral obligations may 
have no impact on the agent’s moral self-image and so may be 
compatible with subjective integrity. (The main reason for this is the 
impact of psychological distancing on agents’ moral reactions, as the 
example of slave owners illustrates. Nineteenth-century slave owners, 
for example, were distanced from the suffering of slaves by viewing 
them as subhuman. We can assume that their sense of moral self- 
worth was entirely dependent on their interactions with their family, 
friends, and colleagues.) Such failure is, however, incompatible with 
leading a genuinely morally decent life and so having objective 
integrity. 

Since objective integrity is thus grounded in the agent’s adherence 
to both impartial moral commitments and to her personal projects 
and commitments, it can be achieved only by harmoniously realizing 
these two kinds of commitments. The concept of the good life (which 
roughly corresponds to Plato and Aristotle’s concept of eudaimonia) 
sheds light on how the two kinds of commitments can be integrated. 
The good life has two central aspects: first, a good life is one that is 
genuinely meaningful as it is part of what we value in our lives that 
they have point and substance; second, it is personally fulfilling. Each 
of these aspects of the good life involves the pursuit of both impartial 
and personal projects. The agent’s engagement in her personal 
projects is, as Williams says, central to her sense of meaningfulness. 
But in addition, a genuinely meaningful life is one that is morally 
worthwhile. Personal fulfillment is itself a prudential value. Neverthe- 
less, it is largely realized by activities that bring a feeling of accom- 
plishment and, as James Griffin? argues, the value of accomplishment 
centrally includes the agent’s contributing to the well-being of others. 


3 Value Judgement (New York: Oxford, 1996), p. 70. 
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The good life can be seen as a kind of synoptic scale, against which 
moral and prudential projects can be weighed up and harmoniously 
integrated. For example, taking up an expensive hobby might be very 
personally fulfilling, but if the agent judges it to be incompatible with 
morally sufficient donation to aid agencies, then she will conclude 
that the hobby would not be part of an overall good life. Thus, a 
weighty moral commitment outweighs a relatively trivial prudential 
project. The difficult conflict arises, however, when the two compo- 
nents both essential to a good life fundamentally and irresolvably 
clash and so cannot be integrated into an overall good life. It is in 
such circumstances that agents’ objective integrity is threatened. 

B. The threat posed by utilitarianism to agents’ objective integrity. In the 
current state of the world, agents’ important utilitarian moral obli- 
gations may fundamentally clash with their pursuit of their personal 
projects. Furthermore, unlike most utilitarians who reject the over- 
demandingness charge against utilitarianism,* I agree with Williams 
that this clash threatens agents’ integrity. 

The plausibility of this can be illustrated by examining Roger 
Crisp’s® example of the three lives open to Anna. In the first life, she 
has a lucrative career and flourishing personal relationships, but does 
nothing to alleviate the suffering of distant strangers. In the second 
life, she makes sizeable donations of time and money to aid agencies, 
but also allows herself enough leisure time to develop and maintain 
flourishing personal relationships, and enough time and money to 
pursue a range of projects. In the third life, she devotes herself solely 
to aid work, allowing herself no leisure time for engaging in deep 
personal relationships, and spending all her income beyond what is 
needed to keep herself nourished and healthy on helping others’ 
urgent medical needs. 

According to utilitarianism, although the third life may deprive 
Anna of central components of a flourishing life, it is nevertheless the 
right life to choose, because the loss to her is morally outweighed by 
the extreme suffering of several persons which the third life enables 
her to alleviate. Intuitively, however, it seems clear that she also has an 
extremely strong prudential reason to choose the second life over the 
third. A life such as the third, which involves giving up close relation- 


* Shelly Kagan, for example, argues that the agent who fully complies with the 
impartial moral obligations to perform the acts which have the best overall conse- 
quences is the only agent who has genuine integrity—The Limits of Morality (New 
York: Oxford, 1989), pp. 390-92. 

°“The Dualism of Practical Reason,” Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society, XCVI 
(1996): 53-73, here p. 62. 
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ships and other personal projects, could feel impoverished in many 
ways. Moreover, the depth of the personal sacrifice that utilitarianism 
would require of her can be brought out particularly saliently by 
considering that the third life could undermine her integrity. 

There are some personal commitments an agent can give up and 
replace with new ones, without psychological dislocation. There are 
other commitments, however, including certain deep personal rela- 
tionships, which may be life-long, and may form a permanent part of 
our identities and of the meaningfulness of our lives. If Anna had the 
personality and calling of a saint such as Mother Theresa, she might 
find the third life more personally fulfilling and enriching than the 
second one. If the third life involved her giving up a marriage and 
other close personal relationships, however, it is likely that she would 
find it selffracturing. 

I therefore agree with Williams that there may be an irresolvable 
conflict between utilitarian moral commitments and commitments of 
partiality, and that this may render objective integrity impossible. As 
I shall now argue, however, this problem is not unique to utilitarian- 
ism. To begin with, according to Williams’s own account of our 
current moral obligations, there is an irresolvable conflict between 
such obligations and agents’ pursuit of their personal projects. 

C. An internal argument against Williams. According to Williams’s® 
account of moral obligation, we have stringent moral obligations to 
drop our own concerns and help others in emergency situations. He 
argues that the notion of obligation (which prescribes that we must do 
or avoid doing a particular action whether we happen to want to or 
not) applies only in two contexts: first, negatively, in the injunction 
against killing and the like, where this injunction serves particularly 
important interests; and, second, positively, in the injunction to 
respond to an emergency, where our general disposition of concern 
for people’s vital interests is focused by the immediate plight of 
particular individuals. 

In response to the moralists who “say that if we regard immediacy 
or physical nearness as relevant we must be failing in rationality or 
imagination,” he argues as follows: 


..such moralists are wrong, at least in trying to base their challenge on 
the structure of obligation. Of course this point does not dispose of the 
challenge itself. We should be more concerned about the sufferings of 
people elsewhere. But a correct understanding of what obligation is will 
make it clearer how we should start thinking about the challenge. We 


6 Ethics and the Limits of Philosophy (Cambridge: Harvard, 1985), pp. 185-86. 
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should not banish the category of immediacy, but we must consider what 
for us, in the modern world, should properly count as immediacy (ibid, 
p. 186). 


I interpret this as meaning that the objection does not threaten his 
account of positive obligation, as requiring immediacy to produce an 
obligation from the agent’s underlying general concern, but rather 
that our conception of immediacy is what should come under scru- 
tiny (presumably in the light of our modern media coverage and 
ability to help the vital interests of persons in distant countries). This 
implies that, on his account, the suffering of those in distant coun- 
tries can come under the category of the immediate. If so, then I take 
it that by the term ‘immediacy’ he is referring not to geographical 
proximity, but to the imminent danger to particular individuals 
whom we are in a position to help. 

If, on the other hand, he does maintain that immediacy involves 
physical proximity, then unless he can show that the geographical 
location of the threat to vital interests is morally relevant, agents’ 
compliance with such obligations would ground only their subjective 
integrity and not their objective integrity. Physical proximity clearly 
has a considerable impact on our moral responses and on the impact 
of our failure to help on our moral self-conceptions, but this may be 
because of morally irrelevant psychological distancing. Moreover, 
Williams’s own account of the ultimate foundation of the positive 
obligation to respond to an emergency (as well as the negative 
obligation not to kill others) appeals to a consideration that is unaf- 
fected by geographical location, namely, the urgency of the interests 
at stake: 


The obligations...are both based ultimately on one conception, that each 
person has a life to lead. People need help but (unless they are very 
young, very old, or severely handicapped) not all the time. All the time 
they need not to be killed, assaulted, or arbitrarily interfered with (ibid., 
p. 186). 


Williams’s account of the obligation to respond to emergency situa- 
tions therefore seems incompatible with taking immediacy to involve 
proximity. 

If immediacy does not involve physical proximity, however, it is 
clear that Williams has drastically underestimated the extent of 
agents’ positive obligations to give help in emergencies. In the lines 
I have just quoted, Williams assumes that while negative obligations 
are persistently operative, positive obligations by contrast arise only 
occasionally. This would mean that agents’ ground projects were 
minimally threatened by the obligation to help persons’ vital inter- 
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ests. His assumption is based on the claim that, with only some 
exceptions, such as the very old and young and the severely disabled, 
persons’ vital interests are very rarely at risk. But once we include all 
those round the world whose chronic poverty severely impairs their 
ability to realize the most basic of their interests, his assumption that 
the threat to persons’ vital interests arises only occasionally can be 
seen to be mistaken. And if the criterion for the positive obligation to 
give help in an emergency is based on the threat to persons’ vital 
interests, then there is no rationale for limiting its scope to the old, 
young, and severely disabled. Given the vast number of those whose 
vital interests are threatened by malnutrition and disease, the obliga- 
tion to help them will be frequently incompatible with agents’ devot- 
ing money and energy to their own ground projects. 

This suggests that the source of the extreme demandingness of 
morality is that the current state of the world is a constant emergency 
situation; there are continually persons whose vital interests are 
threatened and, given modern communications, the relatively well- 
off are continually able to help them. Because of the scale of the 
emergency, the moral requirement to help others’ vital interests is so 
demanding as to threaten agents’ personal projects. This formulation 
of the problem is one Williams should accept. The term ‘emergency’ 
emphasizes the immediacy of the threat to persons’ vital interests, 
which should focus our general disposition of concern for others’ 
vital interests (which is why the formulation has rhetorical force). 
Applying the term ‘emergency’ to the current state of the world 
follows his suggestion that we seriously reconsider what in the mod- 
ern world we should properly count as immediacy. 

The reason Williams’s account of obligation threatens agents’ in- 
tegrity is that, given his account of the rationale for the obligation to 
give help in an emergency situation, the stopping point he tries to 
draw for the expansion of concern is arbitrary; and any plausible 
account of morality must face this problem of avoiding setting arbi- 
trary boundaries on the sphere of moral concern. For example, 
common-sense morality maintains that in emergency situations, 
agents have a positive obligation to prevent people from dying. It 
maintains that the moral obligation to avoid actively harming others 
is not limited to those immediately present. In this context, spatial 
location is considered morally irrelevant. In deciding to whom the 
positive obligation to help in an emergency situation applies, it seems 
arbitrary suddenly to bring in spatial location as a morally relevant 
factor. 

It may seem that neo-Kantian views such as contractualism can 
offer a plausible way of retaining a conception of the moral point of 
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view as being fully impartial, and so avoiding setting arbitrary limits to 
the sphere of concern, while nevertheless avoiding utilitarianism’s 
extreme demandingness. Since what the agent ought to do on each 
occasion is determined not by what will promote the most well-being 
or the least suffering, impartially considered, but by what is allowed 
and disallowed by the set of general moral principles to which every- 
one could reasonably agree, it follows that, if everyone has reason to 
reject highly demanding principles, the agent’s moral obligations will 
avoid being extremely demanding. Moreover, the justification for the 
rejection of the demanding principles is impartial, since it is based 
not on anyone’s bias in favor of her own interests, but on reasons that 
everyone in the position of an agent has. As I shall now argue, 
however, plausible versions of contractualism are in fact in the cur- 
rent state of the world no less demanding than utilitarianism. 

D. The demandingness of contractualist obligations to help those in need. I 
shall focus on T. M. Scanlon’s account of contractualism as he 
presents it in What We Owe To Each Other,” since I take his formulation 
to be the most fully developed and powerful version of contractualism 
as a theory governing individual moral obligations. But the structure 
of my argument is applicable to any plausible version of contractual- 
ism. According to Scanlon’s contractualist formula, an act is wrong if 
it is disallowed by principles of conduct that no one could reasonably 
reject. The two most central aspects of his specification of reasonable 
rejection are, first, that the only reasons for and against a principle 
which are eligible for judging whether or not it can be reasonably 
rejected are “various individuals’ reasons for objecting to that princi- 
ple and alternatives to it” (zbid., p. 229) and, second, that what counts 
as reasonable rejection depends on the comparative strength of 
individuals’ reasons for and against the principle. 

The demandingness of the contractualist principle governing ob- 
ligations to help those in need principally depends on whether the 
specification of principles takes into account circumstances of partial 
compliance. The problem with ignoring circumstances of partial 
compliance in the specification of the principles is that this sacrifices 
what is particularly compelling about contractualism, namely, the 
idea that acceptable moral principles must be justifiable to each 
person who is burdened by them. Ignoring the circumstance of 
partial compliance involves ignoring the burdens faced by some 
actual persons as a result of the partial compliance. 


7 Cambridge: Harvard, 1998. 
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This can be shown by considering a modification of Scanlon’s 
example of two swimmers struggling for the one remaining life 
jacket. Let us suppose that this time there are several swimmers in the 
water about to drown. Although there is a shortage of lifeboats, there 
is a surplus of life jackets stored in the lifeboats, which can keep those 
in the water alive until more rescue boats arrive. If each lifeboat 
distributes twenty life jackets, then all those in the water will receive 
one. A fair principle, which no one can reasonably reject, is that each 
lifeboat distribute twenty life jackets. Suppose, however, some of the 
lifeboats leave the scene without distributing any life jackets. If the 
remaining lifeboats were each to distribute only twenty life jackets, 
even though they had more left over, it is hard to see how this could 
be justifiable to those left to drown. Scanlon’s contractualism is 
therefore most plausibly taken as holding that, in assessing which 
principle is justifiable to others, circumstances of partial compliance 
need to be taken into consideration. 

Scanlon rejects the idea that there is a threshold level of cost, “such 
that it is reasonable to reject any principle that would lead to one’s 
suffering a cost that great” (ibid, p. 196). This is because of the 
stipulation that reasonable rejection depends on the comparative 
strength of individuals’ reasons for and against a principle. In the 
case of the principle governing the obligation to help those in need, 
it will depend on the comparative strength of the agent’s objection to 
a stringent principle of aid and of any other individual’s objection to 
a less stringent principle. 

In the current state of the world, there are constantly individuals in 
need whom a relatively affluent agent is in a position to help. This 
means that, if the agent complies with all but the most stringent 
-possible principle of aid, there will be individuals in need whom she 
could help if she made a more substantial sacrifice. Scanlon describes 
those in need as “in dire straits: their lives are immediately threat- 
ened, for example, or they are starving, or in great pain, or living in 
conditions of bare subsistence” (ibid., p. 244). Clearly, the sacrifice 
imposed on the agent by a principle of aid to those in need will have 
to be extreme before it balances the cost faced by individuals in dire 
straits who are not helped. The consideration of the comparative 
strength of the burdens faced by various individuals, then, will lead to 
principles of aid that cannot be reasonably rejected but which impose 
demands on the agent which are just as extensive as those imposed by 
utilitarianism. 

Unlike utilitarianism, however, contractualism will take into con- 
sideration another objection which a relatively affluent agent can 
propose to a highly stringent principle of aid, which has considerable 
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initial intuitive force. This is the complaint that it is unfair for the 
agent to face a huge burden of giving help because of others’ failure 
to give any help at all. Whether this complaint grounds reasonable 
rejection of a highly stringent principle of aid depends on whether it 
outweighs the objection to a less stringent principle from those in 
dire straits whose vital interests could be saved if the agent were to 
give more than is required by the less stringent principle. 

In the modified life-jacket example I described earlier, those in the 
remaining lifeboats might object to a principle requiring them to give 
more than twenty life jackets on the grounds that it is unfair for them 
to have to pick up the tab for others’ failure to do their duty. Their 
objection would clearly be outweighed, however, by the complaint of 
those left to drown if those in the remaining lifeboats left after 
distributing only twenty life jackets. This indicates that in situations in 
which others’ vital interests are at stake, agents’ complaint that a 
principle requiring them to help is unfair is likely to be outweighed 
by the complaint of those who will die without the agents’ help. 

In that example, the extra cost of the obligation to help which is 
imposed by others’ negligence is trivial. Let us therefore modify the 
example and suppose that the weather conditions are worsening, so 
that the conscientious agents who remain on the scene distributing 
the extra life jackets face a significant risk of capsizing, and are 
unsure whether the rescue boats will arrive in time to save all those in 
the water. 

Even in this situation, in which others’ negligence imposes a bur- 
den on the conscientious agents as great as a significant risk of death, 
their objection to a principle requiring them to distribute their 
surplus life jackets is outweighed by the objection to a less demanding 
principle of aid on the part of those who are certain to drown unless 
they are given a life jacket. This is because the behavior of those who 
left the scene without distributing any life jackets is at least as unfair 
to those left in the water as to the conscientious agents who are left 
with a highly onerous obligation to help those in need; those in the 
water are in an even worse position than those in the remaining 
lifeboats and equally share no responsibility for the situation. Since 
those in the water can make at least as strong a complaint about the 
unfairness of their predicament as the agents in the remaining life- 
boats, the complaint of unfairness made by each member of the two 
groups balance one another. That leaves as the most salient remain- 
ing ground for determining the acceptable principle the comparative 
costs it imposes on the agents in the remaining lifeboats and on those 
in the water who will drown unless they are helped; and the cost to 
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those in the water of certain death outweighs the cost of the risk of 
death to those staying behind. 

Similarly, many of those in need in the current state of the world 
are in a desperate situation for which they are not responsible. Their 
complaint about the unfairness of their predicament as the result of 
others’ negligence therefore balances the complaint by conscientious 
agents giving help that it is unfair that others’ negligence makes the 
obligation of giving aid extremely onerous. And as we have seen, the 
consideration of the comparative strength of the burdens faced by 
those in need and those giving help grounds principles of aid which 
cannot be reasonably rejected and which are just as demanding as 
utilitarian obligations to help those in need. 

I conclude that in the current state of the world, any plausible 
moral theory has difficulty in showing how agents’ impartial moral 
commitments and their personal commitments can be harmoniously 
integrated. I shall now argue that it is a strength rather than a 
weakness of utilitarianism that it explicitly acknowledges the current 
threat to agents’ objective integrity. 

E. The appropriateness of utilitarianism’s acknowledgment that our objec- 
tive integrity is currently compromised. It is in emergency situations that 
agents’ personal and moral commitments fundamentally clash. The 
reason for this is that in such situations, there is a conflict between 
different persons’ pursuit of their basic projects. The agent’s pursu- 
ing important personal projects conflicts with her helping others’ 
even more urgent projects (such as continued survival, or not seeing 
their children die). This leads to a fundamental and irresolvable 
conflict between her pursuit of her personal projects and of her 
moral commitments to help others. 

An example of such an extreme situation is Nazi Germany. Many 
agents were in a situation in which their complying with strong moral 
obligations to rescue Jews, or even to avoid collaboration with the 
Nazi regime, would endanger themselves and their family. Failure to 
comply with the moral obligations must often have led them to feel 
morally compromised and have had a very negative impact on their 
sense of moral worth. But their sense of identity and of the mean- 
ingfulness of their lives could also be severely marred if their actions 
led to their family’s being harmed. This situation must have caused 
considerable psychological conflict. 

We might consider these extreme situations, in which agents’ 
objective integrity is threatened, to be cases of moral bad luck. The 
threat to integrity in the current state of the world can be seen as 
arising from the fact that we have the moral bad luck to be living in 
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a constant emergency situation, which results in an irresolvable con- 
flict between fundamental moral and personal commitments. 

Utilitarianism makes this conflict explicit, by emphasizing the 
moral seriousness of omissions. According to utilitarianism, when an 
agent fails to help another’s urgent interests in order to pursue her 
own less serious interests, this should be seen as constituting a trade- 
off (albeit a passive one) between her own and the other person’s 
interests. In the current emergency situation, in which relatively 
affluent agents are continually in a position to save others’ vital 
interests, utilitarianism therefore holds that tragic trade-offs are con- 
stantly taking place between central aspects of persons’ well-being. 
The irresolvable conflict between agents’ personal and moral com- 
mitments is the result of these trade-offs. 

Utilitarianism’s acknowledgement that in the current state of the 
world agents’ objective integrity is inevitably threatened is, I suggest, 
entirely appropriate. When agents’ pursuit of their ground projects 
conflicts with their saving others’ vital interests, this poses a problem 
for agents’ leading integrated good lives which should not be viewed 
as resolvable. Those facing extreme poverty have a claim that their 
vital interests be met which cannot be ignored. This continual crisis 
imposes a constant and very strong moral pull on agents who are 
relatively affluent and are as a result able to offer help. Nevertheless, 
the relatively affluent agents also have a competing reason not to 
sacrifice to the point of undermining their personal ground projects. 
Agents merely reach a compromise between the two commitments. 
Only those who are extraordinarily altruistic will choose to live Anna’s 
third life. It is appropriate, however, that the rest of us who fail to do 
so should feel to some extent morally compromised, by our awareness 
that we are pursuing our personal projects at the cost of our failing to 
do all we can to help others’ vital interests, and that from the moral 
point of view every person’s interests are of equal weight. The only 
solution to this conflict is the eradication of the extreme poverty, 
which is the most urgent goal of utilitarianism because of the extrem- 
ity and scale of the suffering it causes. 

I conclude that Williams’s integrity objection on the second inter- 
pretation also fails to establish that utilitarianism is too demanding. 
IV. THIRD INTERPRETATION: THE THREAT TO OBJECTIVE INTEGRITY IN 

ANY PRACTICALLY REALIZABLE STATE OF THE WORLD 
My third interpretation of Williams’s integrity objection is that the 
threat utilitarianism poses to agents’ objective integrity is deeper than 
its extreme demandingness in the current state of the world. The 
objection, on this interpretation, is that the very structure of the 
theory is incompatible with agents’ integrity. It is therefore not simply 
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because of the current emergency situation that utilitarianism threat- 
ens agents’ integrity. This interpretation is suggested by passages in 
which Williams claims that agents’ acknowledging and complying 
with impartial utilitarian moral reasons is incompatible with their 
being sufficiently emotionally engaged in their own lives for ground 
projects (in particular deep personal relationships) to even be possi- 
ble for them. 

A full assessment of this charge involves discussing it in the light of 
a characterization of the most plausible version of utilitarianism, 
which is beyond the scope of this paper. In the remaining section, I 
shall simply offer a few suggestions as to why a plausible version of 
utilitarianism would not threaten agents’ objective integrity, if the 
state of the world were different. 

Williams argues that agents’ emotional engagement in their per- 
sonal projects and commitments will be undermined by their impar- 
tial utilitarian reflection, as the result of a dissociation between 
agents’ emotional engagement in their personal projects and their 
impartial utilitarian reflection. He claims that this will in practice 
undermine their ability to have such personal projects. But, although, 
as I argued in the last section, agents’ pursuit of their personal and of 
their utilitarian moral commitments may regrettably conflict, there is 
no dissociation between them. 

I shall consider, first, agents’ prudential personal projects. Agents’ 
special concern for these projects arises from their personal point of 
view, from which agents have a deep concern for how their own lives 
go. The impartial moral point of view differs from the personal point 
of view simply by the addition of the claim that every agent’s interests 
have equal weight. The impartial perspective of utilitarianism does 
not transcend and cast off the value agents’ lives have for those 
agents; rather, it is a widening of viewpoint, to include the value of 
each agent’s life, assigning none priority. All the value from the 
agent’s personal perspective is captured by the impartial perspective. 
When the agent adopts the impartial perspective, her life and ground 
projects have the same enormous value as they do from her personal 
perspective, but she is keenly aware that everyone else’s life is of equal 
value. She is therefore not dissociated from her concern for her 
personal projects when she adopts the impartial moral point of view. 

I shall now consider agents’ commitments to particular individuals, 
with whom they have an intimate personal relationship. These com- 
mitments, I suggest, far from being dissociated from agents’ impartial 
moral commitments, actually inform them. It is only in the context of 
a loving personal relationship that our concern for a person is 
sufficiently intense to mirror the moral importance of how another 
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person's life goes.® The impartial moral point of view, again, simply 
holds that everyone else’s life shares the same importance. Since it is 
psychologically impossible for us to have this intensity of concern for 
the whole of humankind, adopting the moral point of view involves 
our extrapolating from our concern for the lives of those we love 
(and for our own lives). It does not involve a diffusal of our love for 
particular individuals, because the resulting concern would be too 
weak to reflect fully the actual moral importance of others’ lives. The 
intense love we feel for particular individuals is therefore not a 
cognitive error, but rather forms the basis of our grasp of the impar- 
tial moral point of view. l 

Moreover, the cognitive role of an agent’s concern for particular 
individuals is not limited to its informing the agent’s grasp of the 
moral point of view; it also enables those individuals to gain a full 
awareness of the importance of their own lives. This is most striking 
in the case of parents’ love for their children. It is through their 
parents’ love that children come to have a corresponding grasp of 
and concern for the value of their own flourishing.? 

Finally, it is only in the context of intense loving relationships that 
what Crisp?’ calls the “intricacies of well-being” are promoted. In 
summary, it is through deep personal relationships that the value of 
persons’ welfare is both fully grasped and promoted. This means that 
the utilitarian moral point of view will see as a tragic loss any situation 
in which, for example, children are deprived of that intense love, 
since it means that their well-being is not grasped and realized in such 
a way as to correspond to its full moral importance. 

Utilitarianism will therefore assign considerable weight to agents’ 
personal projects and relationships. They will be outweighed only by 
others’ very serious interests. Williams’s objection that the utilitarian 
agent must regard his ground projects as merely “one set of satisfac- 
tions” among others somewhat trivializes the seriousness with which 
they are viewed in the utilitarian calculus. The calculation assigns 
them significant moral priority over the short-term pleasures con- 
noted by “satisfactions.” 

The phrase ‘set of satisfactions’ in addition suggests a conception 
of utility as an impersonal and coldly mathematical notion, tran- 


8 The version of utilitarianism I take to be most plausible views concern for 
persons’ welfare as derivative of concern for the persons themselves. 

° Numerous empirical studies have shown that children who are deprived of such 
love are liable to develop tendencies to low self-esteem, selfabuse, and depression. 

10 “Utilitarianism and the Life of Virtue,” Philosophical Quarterly, xu (1992): 
139-60, here p. 158. 
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scending the ends of individuals. This overlooks the fact that utilitar- 
ian moral demands are for the sake of the interests and ground 
projects of particular individuals. The stringency of these demands in 
the current situation arises from the fact that extreme poverty threat- 
ens many persons’ most basic interests and ground projects, such as 
not seeing their children die from preventable disease. 

In situations of trade-off between different persons’ central inter- 
ests, utilitarianism may prescribe that agents strive to detach them- 
selves from their relationships of partiality sufficiently to be able to 
help others’ urgent interests. In the current emergency situation, 
utilitarianism holds that parents’ pursuit of their commitment to 
their children can conflict with their moral obligation to reduce the 
number of other children who die as the result of lack of nutrition 
and basic medical treatment. In a world in which there were not 
widespread easily preventable suffering, however, situations in which 
the agent was in a position to help others’ basic physical interests 
would be rare. This would be brought about by the kind of reforms 
Thomas Nagel advocates in Equality and Partiality. These reforms 
would mean that persons’ physical needs would generally be taken 
care of at the political level, which would remove the continual onus 
on individual agents to help such interests. 

In such circumstances, emergency situations and the correspond- 
ing obligation to give help would arise occasionally; but they would 
not occur on such a scale as to interfere seriously with agents’ 
engagement in their intimate relationships. Impartial obligations to 
help others’ less urgent interests would not be so stringent as to 
conflict seriously with agents’ pursuit of their close personal relation- 
ships and other ground projects, given the importance of these 
personal commitments from the utilitarian moral point of view. 
Agents would therefore generally not have to choose between pursu- 
ing their ground projects and complying with their impartial moral 
obligations, but could integrate both into a personally fulfilling and 
morally good life. Their reflection on and compliance with their 
impartial moral obligations would enhance their sense of the mean- 
ingfulness of their lives and give a firm and genuine grounding to it. 

In the current constant emergency situation, we tend to engage in 
what Peter Unger? calls “futility thinking.” We feel swamped by the 
vastness of the number of those whose vital interests we fail to help, 
rather than focus on what we are able to accomplish positively (as we 


11 New York: Oxford, 1991. 
12 Living High and Letting Die (New York: Oxford, 1996), pp. 75-82. 
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do in the case of saving a drowning child from a pond). This leads to 
a feeling of impotence and failure. Moreover, we tend to find the 
scale of the problem psychologically overwhelming, and to take ref- 
uge in psychological distancing mechanisms. This tends to diminish 
our awareness of the full force of the moral reasons to give help. 
Since objective integrity requires a grasp of the reality of our moral 
obligations and a genuinely grounded sense of accomplishment, 
psychological distancing and futility thinking both threaten it. These 
two psychological responses would be far less common if emergencies 
were to arise occasionally and on a small scale, and we were able to 
give help whenever they did. 

In the present situation, if we address the urgency of the crisis and 
meet some of our obligations to give help, we may feel to some extent 
morally compromised because of our awareness that, short of leading 
a life like Anna’s third one, there are so many urgent moral obliga- 
tions with which we are failing to comply. Nevertheless, we shall be 
able to achieve a degree of objective integrity, through honest ap- 
praisal of our obligations and meeting some of them. By contrast, if 
we do not face the reality of the urgency of our obligations, this will 
completely preclude our having objective integrity. 

The ultimate goal toward which we should be striving is to elimi- 
nate the tragic trade-offs that currently to a greater or lesser degree 
compromise our objective integrity. 

ELIZABETH ASHFORD 
Wolfson College/University of Oxford 
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SURPRISE, SELF-KNOWLEDGE, AND COMMONALITY* 


ere is a familiar puzzle. A teacher announces on Monday 

that there will be a surprise exam on either Wednesday or 

Friday. Her students reason as follows. Say that the teach- 

er’s announcement is true. Then, if the exam were on Friday, we 

would know by Thursday, and it wouldn’t be a surprise. Therefore it 

won’t be on Friday. This means it must be on Wednesday, and since 

we know that, it can’t then surprise us. There can’t be a surprise 

exam on either of these days. The teacher’s announcement is false. It 

contradicts itself. i 

The teacher gives the exam on Friday and everyone is surprised. 

Where did the students go wrong? This has been much discussed, 

and I want to discuss it once more. I want then to extend my 
discussion to some larger issues. 


I 
Let me bring it down to just a single student’s problem. The an- 
nouncement can be put as three propositions. There will be an exam 
on either Wednesday or Friday: 


(1) WVF 


And it will come as a surprise to this student. If, that is, it will be on 
Wednesday, he will not, on Tuesday, believe it will be on Wednesday. 
And if it will be on Friday, he will not believe, on Thursday, that it will 
be on Friday: 


(2) WD -BW 
(3) FD AB, F! 


Let us suppose also that both 


(4) a(W: F) and 
(5) aWD By =W 


Assume now it will be on Friday. This begins a conditional proof: 


(6) F 
(7) =ByF (6) and (3) 


*An earlier version of this paper was one of a number of papers written for Peter 
Gardenfors on his fiftieth birthday. These papers all are posted at www.lucs.lu.se/ 
spinning. 

1 Imagine a second subscript to the “B”s identifying the believer—in this first 
case, the student. 
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(8) —W (6) and (4) 
(9) Bx =W (8) and (5) 


We want to proceed to B,,F but (9) and (1) do not warrant that, for 
perhaps the student won’t believe (1) on Thursday. We need to add 
the supposition that 


(10) B,,(1) 
This lets us move the conditional proof to 
(11) B,,F (10) and (9) 
which, by reductio, gives us: 
(12) ~F (11) and (7) 
We go on to 


(13) W (12) and (1) 
(14) =B,W (13) and (2) 


These two lines say that the exam will be on Wednesday and will 
surprise the student. No contradiction here. 

But suppose also that, on Tuesday, the student believes all our 
suppositions above: 


(15) B(1+2+3+4+5> 10) 
We then get 
(16) BW (15) and (1) through (13) 


Here we do have a contradiction: (16) contradicts (14). But it does 
not follow that the teacher’s announcement was false—this is where 
the students went wrong. What follows (by reductio) is that either 
that or something else used in the argument is false. That is, what follows 
is: 


(17) a(1 + 2+3+4+5+10- 15) 


There is a tacit assumption here. We are supposing that the student 
is deductively thorough, that he believes the deductive consequences 
of the conjunction of all he believes, that he is in this sense thorough 
every day of this week.? Suppose now also that his beliefs are stable, or 
at least stable this week, barring new relevant information—that he is 


? We need this in moving from (9) and (10) to (11) and also in moving from (15) 
to (16). 
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belief retentive, that he gives up no beliefs unless he gets such infor- 
mation. This allows us to simplify. 
Let m be Monday, today. Then (15) can be replaced by 


(15’) B,(1°-2°3-+4-5-+10) and also by 
(15”) B,(1*+2°3:4-5) 


for (15”) now implies (10), which thus becomes redundant. So (17) 
reduces to 


(17') n(1+2+3+4+5+15") 
which is equivalent to 


(18) (1°2-3-°4-5) D7B,(1:2-3-4°-5) and to 
(19) B,(1°2+3+4-5) DAW: 2-3°4°5) 


Nothing is wrong with the teacher’s announcement, nor indeed 
with 1+2-3-4-+5; certainly the conjunction is not contradictory. 
But there clearly is something wrong with B,,(1 + 2+ 3- 4- 5). Let us 
describe someone who is both deductively thorough and belief re- 
tentive (during this period) as disciplined. We have seen that, if 
1+2-3+4> 5is true, a disciplined student does not believe it (this is 
(18)). And also—this says the same—that if he believes it, it is not 
true (19). That is, he cannot believe it, not in good logical conscience: 
there is no possible world in which he believes it and it is true. 

Here is a simpler scenario. The teacher says there will be a surprise 
exam on Wednesday.® She tells the student that 


(20) W and 
(21) =B,W 


No problem with 20+ 21; perhaps the exam will be on Wednesday 
and will surprise the student. But if 


(22) B,,(20 + 21), then 
(23) B,W (22) 


This contradicts (21), so (by reductio) it follows that 


(24) 7(20 - 21 + 22), and so too that 
(25) (20-21) D AB,,(20 > 21) and 
(26) B,,(20 - 21) D -(20° 21) 


3 This simpler case is in W. V. Quine, “On a So-Called Paradox,” Mind, LXII 
(1953): 65-77, as is the line I take just above. Even simpler is G. E. Moore’s case of 
the person who says it is raining but that he does not (now!) believe it. 
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Nothing is wrong with the announcement here either. Still, the 
student should not have believed it. As with 1 > 2°3-°4-°5, 20> 21 is 
not contradictory, but the student could properly believe it only if he 
were not disciplined.* For he would be believing a proposition that 
can be shown to be false if he believes it and is disciplined. Jaakko 
Hintikka® calls such propositions doxastically indefensible for this per- 
son. I shall call them incredible for him, or not properly believable by 
him. He cannot properly believe such propositions because he could 
defend his believing them only by admitting to a lack of discipline. 
Another way of putting it: if he believed such a proposition and also 
believed he believed it, he would have to believe a contradiction (like 
14°16 and 21 - 23). 

I shall stretch the concept of discipline to cover noncontradiction, 
the nonbelief of xand-not-x; this makes what is logically false incred- 
ible for all. Still, we have been speaking of incredible propositions 
that may in fact be true—the teacher’s announcement is true—and 
these are incredible for some people only. Thus 20 - 21 is incredible 
for the student but is not incredible for me, there being nothing in 
that announcement about my being surprised. J can properly believe 
it, the student involved cannot. Getting beyond our scenarios: I can 
predict that this or that will surprise someone else, but no one can say 
about himself (can properly believe) that x will surprise him. 

Let me touch on two small points. Is the above about surprise? I 
held that x would surprise the student if he did not believe it before- 
hand. Perhaps this puts it badly; perhaps a person is only surprised if, 
beforehand, he believed not-x. No problem in that for us here. 
Suppose that the teacher meant that her students would be surprised 
in the fuller sense. Strengthening her announcement to make that 
explicit cannot weaken its force, so our conclusion would still stand. 
What the teacher said would still be incredible for the student.® 

Also, the title mentions self-knowledge, but the above has brought 
out only that we cannot properly believe certain propositions. Still, if 
we cannot believe them, we cannot know them either. We can’t have 
full self-knowledge because we can’t have full self-belief. We aren’t 
fully knowable to ourselves because we aren’t fully credible to our- 
selves. 


*In the second situation, we are assuming discipline in the move from (22) to 
(23). 

5 Knowledge and Belief (Ithaca: Cornell, 1962). For Hintikka, being disciplined 
does not extend to being belief retentive. 

6 The proof would need some extra moves from Bx to —Bx, but such moves are 
warranted by thoroughness plus noncontradiction. 
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0 

The surprise exam conundrum is of no interest in itself. That is why 
I discussed it. I counted on no one’s really caring how things came 
out in that situation to let the reader be receptive to my analysis of it. 
I want now to apply that analysis to a different situation. 

My wife knows me very well. Still, she sometimes gets me wrong. 
Say that I am agonizing whether to do x or y, and she tells me the 
outcome is clear: I will choose to do x. 

I now think about this. She says that, on Wednesday, I will choose 
x. This x is indeed an option for me. That means it is (a) an action 
I neither yet think I will take nor that I won’t. It is also (b) an action 
I think I would take if I chose it. So, if I accepted my wife’s prediction 
that I will choose x, I would (by b) now think I would take it. But then 
(by a) x would not be an option, and neither would y be an option. 
There would be nothing for me to choose. So—aha!—she is wrong. 
She has contradicted herself! And I go on agonizing until, on 
Wednesday, I choose to do x. Her prediction turns out to be right; it 
was not contradictory. Where did my reasoning fail? 

I will stand by (a) and (b). A set of options composes an issue, and 
an issue is a situation it makes some sense to agonize over. There is 
no sense in agonizing where we know what we will do—for instance, 
in sweating out the question of whether or not to have dinner 
tonight. And it makes no sense to agonize where we think we are 
weak, where we doubt we would follow through. There is no point in 
Romeo’s asking whether he ought to leave Juliet: he doubts he would 
leave her even if he chose to, so leaving her is not an option for him. 
I take this to mean that (a) and (b) are basic to optionality.’ 

Where did my reasoning fail? My wife predicted I would, on 
Wednesday, choose x—she predicted 


(27) Cx 
Since what I will choose will have been an option,® 


(28) x will on Tuesday be an option for me (27), and 
(29) =B,x (28), by (a), and 
(30) BAC,,x D x) (28), by (b) 


This alone is not troublesome. But if I believe the prediction, believe 
it now, on Monday—if, that is, 


7 For more on optionality, see my Making Choices (New York: Cambridge, 1997), 
pp. 8-11. 

8 Strictly, it will have been an option as J understood it; see my Making Choices, pp. 
11-20. I shall not press this refinement here, but we need it for getting around some 
objections. 
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(31) B,,(27), then 
(32) B,C,,x (31) and 
(33) B,x (32) and (30) 


Since (33) contradicts (29), something has to go. But nothing is 
wrong with (27)—my thinking failed in thinking that there was. I 
should have concluded that 


(34) (27+ 31), and so too that 
(35) (27) D -B,,(27) and 
(36) B,,(27) D 7A(27) 


Suppose I am fully disciplined. Then, if (27) is true, I do not 
believe it (this is (35)). And if I believe it, it is not true (this is (36)). 
My wife may be right to believe (27), but (27) is not credible for me, 
for my believing it would make it false. Generalizing again: everyone 
can say about other people that they will choose certain options they 
have, but no one can say about himself (can properly believe) that he 
will choose x.1° 

We cannot predict our own choices any more than we can predict 
our surprises. But this is not to be wondered at, for choices are a sort 
of surprises (in my weak sense of the word). In choosing, we surprise 
ourselves; we come in the end to do what, before, we did not think we 
would. And there is more of the same. We cannot predict our 
learnings. No one can properly believe he will learn (or conclude, or 
discover, or realize) x—a point stressed long ago by Karl Popper.!! 
For suppose you willlearn x, say on this coming Wednesday. You can’t 
learn what you already believe, so you won’t yet believe x that morn- 
ing. Still, you surely will then believe that whatever you learn is true. 
No contradiction here; you may in fact learn x. But if you believe you 
will learn it, the argument continues as in (32) to (36). Thus your 
learning x on Wednesday is now incredible for you. Since the truth of 
x will surprise you, you cannot predict your learning it. 

We can take this beyond prediction, beyond our foreknowledge (our 
forebelief) of our own choices and learnings and the like. For if & is 


9 We need deductive thoroughness to move from (30) and (32) to (33). We need 
belief retentiveness to move from (31) to (32). 

10 A person cannot predict his choices only in the terms in which he sees his options; 
I note this in my “Self-knowledge, Uncertainty, and Choice,” British Journal for the 
Philosophy of Science, xxx (1979): 235-52; reprinted in Peter Gardenfors and Nils-Eric 
Sahlin, eds., Decision, Probability, and Utility (New York: Cambridge, 1988), pp. 
270-86. Romeo may be able to predict that he will choose as Juliet would have 
chosen or as she now wants him to—provided he cannot infer from that which of 
his options as he sees them he will choose. 

11 “Indeterminism in Quantum Physics and in Classical Physics,” British Journal for 
the Philosophy of Science, 1 (1950): 117-33 and 173-95. 
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not properly believable and fA implies k, then h is not believable 
either. Say that x, y, and z are your options, c, @, Cz, C4.. are their 
consequences in different states of nature, P is your probability 
distribution and Uyour utility distribution, and that you are rational 
(the last clause is more about discipline). Let all this be h. Say that it 
follows from A that k: that you will choose x. Since k is not believable 
for you, neither is h. But kis not a proposition about some choice you 
will make, nor does it speak of anything else that will come to surprise 
you. 

We can take it further still, beyond any connection with choosings 
or learnings. Say that you have forgotten x. You cannot forget what is 
false, and cannot forget something and also believe it, so x is true and 
you don’t believe it. You cannot properly believe this conjunction 
(that x is true and you don’t believe it)—that is like 20-21. And since 
the conjunction follows from your having forgotten x, your having 
forgotten x is not believable for you either.” 

Again, these are limits to self-belief and self-knowledge. Other- 
knowledge is not so restricted. Jill can know what Jack will choose. 
Still, she cannot convey that knowledge she has about Jack to Jack— 
such knowledge is out of bounds for him. This reverses the usual 
thesis on people’s mental privacy. The thesis is that there is much 
about us that we can know but no one else can, unless we choose to 
tell them (for instance, that we now have an itch). The point here is 
the opposite, that other people can know things about us that we 
cannot know, even if these others tell us. Privileged access goes in 
both directions. 

The point is not wholly new. Suppose that 


(37) Jack believes nothing 

And suppose that Jack believes this, that 
(38) B(37) 

Then it is false that Jack believes nothing 
(39) =(37) (38) 

This contradicts (37), so it follows that 


(40) =(37 - 38), and also that 
(41) (37) D =B(37) and 
(42) B(37) D 7A(37) 


12 The logic of forgetting is discussed in Hans K. Hvide, “Bounds to Memory 
Loss,” Theory and Decision, xLv1 (1999): 1-21. 
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Jack may in fact be a total skeptic: (37) may be true. Jill can believe 
that Jack is a skeptic. But he himself cannot properly believe it, for he 
cannot rightly believe what must be false if he believes it. The moral 
of this Cretan-like case (the Cretan says that he always lies) has to do 
with self-reference. The argument shows that certain propositions 
referring to a specified person p cannot properly be believed by that 
person. So also with our other arguments: these too involve some p’s 
believing some proposition referring to p. They too reveal the im- 
propriety of certain beliefs that are self-referential. The only novelty 
in the new cases is that these self-referential beliefs (seldom under any 
suspicion) are revealed as improper.!* 


m 

I can hear a question: “OK, we can’t predict our choices, but we can 
predict our actions. We can’t predict we will choose x, but we can 
predict we will do it, that we will act out x: believing we will do x isn’t 
improper. True, if we believe this (and are belief retentive), we can’t 
go on to choose x. (Since Cx D —=B,,x, Bax D AC,x.) We can only think 
we will x, properly think this, if we won’t choose x. But why should that 
concern us?” 

First, because it has to affect what we think of ourselves as thinkers. 
The point is that we sometimes choose, and that we cannot then 
know beforehand what we are going to choose, can’t even know what 
we will do—or even properly believe we will choose it or even that we 
will do it. Others may know this, but we ourselves can’t. To that 
extent, our knowledge is bounded, and bounded not by our mental 
limitations but by our self-discipline. 

This may leave you unconcerned, so here is a second point. We can 
indeed deny ourselves the beliefs that I say are improper. We lose 
nothing of any importance if we avoid such beliefs. Still, we some- 
times ascribe such beliefs, if not to ourselves then to others. Some- 
times we even endorse ideas that oblige us to do that. We trip 
ourselves up where we do, so it is well to be cautioned against it. 

Let Jack and Jill be in a prisoner’s dilemma. They can either 
cooperate or not—not cooperating is defecting. For each, defection is 
the dominant option and the probabilities of the other’s options are 
independent of his (her) own. Both Jack and Jill are rational, so they 
both will defect. And since they both prefer the outcome of joint 
cooperation to that of joint defection, they will both be sorry. 


13 Some improper beliefs are not self-referential. Think of the antimentalist 
theorist who believes that there are no beliefs. 
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Where they think they will not meet again, there is no way out for 
them. But say that they think they will meet again, that their present 
interaction is only the first of many just like it. Here it may seem that 
the prospect each faces of having to live with the other’s resentment 
ought to deter defection. Still, it often is argued that, where the 
number of rounds is finite and known to both of the agents, if they 
are rational they both will defect from the start to the finish. 

The argument is this. Suppose that the number of rounds is known 
by both Jack and Jill to be 100, and that they both are rational. In the 
100th, each will know that there will be no further meetings, no need 
to guard against reprisals, so they both will defect. Let Jack think that 
Jill is rational (that she will be rational throughout). He will then 
think in the 99th round that Jill will defect in the 100th whatever he 
does in the 99th, that his cooperating in the 99th round would not be 
rewarded by Jill in the 100th. He will therefore defect in the 99th, and 
Jill, thinking likewise about Jack, will too. The same in round 98: each 
expecting the other to defect in the round that follows, each will here 
defect, though we must now also assume that Jack thinks that Jill 
thinks him rational—and must also assume that Jill thinks he thinks 
her rational. So we move stepwise back to round 1 (both agents 
defecting all the way), though with a heavier load of assumptions at 
each preceding stage. 

This backward induction rests on assumptions about these people’s 
beliefs about each other. Sometimes these are put as follows: both 
Jack and Jill believe that they both are rational (that they will be 
rational throughout), and that, in each round, they each face a 
problem of the prisoner’s dilemma sort, and that there will be 100 
rounds. Both also believe that they both believe this, that both believe 
that both believe it, that both believe that both believe that both 
believe it, and so on. All this together is called the common belief 
assumption (CB), strictly: the assumption of the commonality of their 
beliefs in their both being rational and about the structure of their 
interaction. 

We can now see that CB is too strong.'* CB implies that Jack 
believes that he is rational (and will be throughout) and that in the 
last, 100th round he will be in a prisoner’s dilemma. From that, it 
follows that he will there choose to defect, for in a dilemma only 
defection is rational. Being disciplined, Jack believes he will choose 
this. He believes that now. But then he cannot choose it—adapting 


14 Jt has been noted that the ‘and so on’ goes too far: only 99 iterations of “both 
believe that...” are needed in a 100-round case. My point here is different. 
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(36): B,(Cyg9x) D —Cioo%. So also for every previous round; he can 
never choose to defect. By the same argument, neither can Jill. 

This undermines our scenario. For the basic dilemma premise is 
that Jack and Jill have options, that they each must choose. Given CB 
(and their both being disciplined), this basic premise cannot stand. 
Each of them knowing what they will do, there is no issue for either 
of them. Neither has any choice to make: they are in no dilemma. If 
we want to speak of dilemmas, we must give up CB. We cannot use it 
in discussing dilemmas. 

The remedy is clear: we need a suitably weaker thesis, a thesis that, 
unlike CB, ascribes (imposes) no improper beliefs. Say that sis a set 
of propositions about the parties involved being rational and about 
the structure of their interaction. Suppose that each person believes 
every item in s that he can properly believe (in our special sense of 
propriety), that each believes this of all the others, that each believes 
that all the others believe it of all the others, and so on. Call this the 
reciprocal belief assumption (RB), strictly: the assumption of the reci- 
procity of their beliefs regarding the items in s. (CB with regard to 
these items implies RB with regard to them, but not vice versa.) 

Where sis as above, RB implies that Jack believes that Jill is rational 
(plus other facts about her). It implies that Jill believes that Jack is 
rational (plus other facts about him). It implies that Jack believes that 
Jill believes that Jack is rational, that Jill believes that Jack believes that 
Jill is rational, and so on. It does not imply that either believes that he 
(she) himself (herself) is rational, or that the other believes himself 
(herself) to be rational, and so on. No improprieties here, or ascrip- 
tions of them to others (or any ascriptions of any beliefs whatever to 
oneself or of any self-ascriptions of any beliefs to others...). But note 
that this suffices for the backward induction, for the outside observ- 
er’s argument to the joint-defection prediction. The observer’s back- 
ward induction does not call for CB. It needs only the weaker 
RB—and the observer/predictor’s beliefs about both parties being 
rational, and so on.!® 

This thinking can be extended. CB is often said to be essential to 
the theory of games, or at least to justifications of equilibrium solu- 
tions. If that were right, it would mean trouble, for it would mean that 
game solutions are justifiable only where there are no solutions, 


15 It may be that even RB is too strong; this is implicit in the critique of CB in 
Philip Pettit and Robert Sugden, “The Backward Induction Argument,” this JOUR- 
NAL, LXXXVI, 4 (April 1989): 169-82; and Cristina Bicchieri, Rationality and Coordi- 
nation (New York: Cambridge, 1993). If RB is too strong, the backward induction 
fails, but not now because the parties have no issues to resolve. 
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where the parties have no options, where there is no game to play. I 
suggest that it is wrong, that CB is more than game theory needs, that 
the jobs it is asked to do can be done by RB. Ken Binmore and Adam 
Brandenburger'® say that “any equilibrium notion that incorporates 
some measure of self-prophesying necessarily entails common [be- 
lief] requirements” (ibid., p. 106). I am saying that equilibrium 
analysis calls just for other-prophesying, that a player is not also (can’t 
be!) the observer/predictor of the game. The moral here is the same 
as above: the logic of proper, defensible belief denies us nothing we 
need, but neglecting that logic invites an undermining confusion. 

The moral is not one for game theory only, for CB is sometimes 
endorsed in other contexts too. John Rawls!” proposes what he calls 
a publicity condition. Initially, he speaks of that in connection with a 
system of rules: “A person taking part in an institution knows what the 
rules demand of him and of the others. He also knows that the others 
know this and that they know that he knows this, and so on” (ibid., p. 
56). Still, he later goes beyond rules: “for the most part, I shall 
suppose that the parties [behind the veil of ignorance] possess all 
general information” (ibid, p. 142).18 This means that everyone 
knows that everyone has x, y, and z as options, options distributing 
primary goods in certain specified ways, that everone prefers more 
such goods to less, and that everyone is a maximinner. If everyone 
had this information, everyone could predict his own choice, which is 
not logically possible (it is not possible for anyone). Better: there 
would be no choices to make. There would be too much knowledge 
behind the veil of ignorance to allow for any choosing. 

No problem here for Rawls, for he retreats from his supposition, 
though only on the grounds of the “complexity” of some of the 
information behind the veil. I am arguing there are logical grounds 
for backing off from publicity, from CB-publicity, that if Rawls as- 
sumed it, he would undermine his own theory. Fortunately, he does 
not need it, he does not need to suppose that everyone behind the 
veil is that well informed. (He does not even need the weaker, RB-sort 
of publicity.) 


16 “Common Knowledge and Game Theory,” in Binmore, Essays on the Foundations 
of Game Theory (Cambridge: Blackwell, 1990), pp. 000-000. Binmore and Branden- 
burger are speaking not of common belief but of common knowledge, and there 
reciprocity implies commonality. Since what is known must be true, if Jack knows 
that Jill knows he is rational, Jack himself knows he is rational. But game theory 
needs only to talk of beliefs. 

17 A Theory of Justice (Cambridge: Harvard, 1971). 

18 Their all having that information is then itself a general datum, and they have 
to believe that, and so on. 
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Once more, the moral is this. There is no purpose for, which we 
ever need to hold improper beliefs, and none for which we must 
suppose that other people hold any. But we mess up our thinking 
badly if we ascribe such beliefs to people, whether ourselves or 
others.19 


IV 

Let me briefly comment on some ramifications. We have spoken of 
the skeptic who believes nothing whatever. He cannot believe this 
about himself—can’t properly believe it—for if he believed it, it 
wouldn’t be true. Consider now his sister, who has joined a cult that 
requires its members not to want anything. Can she want to comply 
with that? If she wanted not to want anything, her wanting this would 
defeat what she wants. I will say she can’t properly want it: if it is true 
she wants nothing, she doesn’t want it (for she wants that), and if she 
wants it, it isn’t true. Another way of saying this: if she did want it and 
wanted to want it, she would be involved in a contradiction. 

Take also the teacher who announces to her students that there will 
be a test on Wednesday and that its being on that day will be a 
disappointment to them. This means there will be a test on Wednes- 
day and that the students will want beforehand (say, on Tuesday) that 
it not be on Wednesday. Can the students want this to be true? Can 
a person ever want to be disappointed by a specified x? I have argued 
that no one can properly believe he will be surprised by x. A parallel 
argument (with wanting in place of believing) shows that no one can 
properly want to be disappointed by x: if he will be disappointed by 
it, he does not want that disappointment, and if he wants that 
disappointment, he will not be disappointed, at least not by x.?° Just 
as we cannot predict our surprises, so we cannot hope for our 
disappointments. 

What about desire publicity? Are the desire analogues of CB and 
RB of any philosophical interest? The ethics of Immanuel Kant?! 
comes to mind. He presented a formal criterion of the desires we 


„79 Isaac Levi, in discussing my “Self&knowledge, Uncertainty and Choice,” draws a 
different moral; see his Hard Choices (New York: Cambridge, 1986), chapter 4. He 
extends his analysis in The Covenant of Reason (New York: Cambridge, 1997), 
chapters 2, 4, and 5. I comment on Levi in my review of The Covenant of Reason in 
Philosophy and Phenomenological Research (forthcoming). 

2 The argument appeals to a desire extension of our concept of discipline. 
Deductive thoroughness carries over smoothly, and so does noncontradiction, but 
- retentiveness needs some rethinking. (In default of what sort of new data must our 
desires be stable—what new data is relevant here?) 
*) Fundamental Principles of the Metaphysic of Morals, Thomas K. Abbott, trans. (New 
York: Liberal Arts, 1949). 
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could morally act on, one that abstracted from our actual situations 
and from those of all other people. His categorical imperative is this: 
“Act only on that maxim whereby thou canst at the same time will that 
it should become a universal law” (ibid., p. 38), a maxim being a desire 
to take a certain action described as the agent sees or understands that 
action. The desires a person acts on are his maxims, so we might put 
it like this—in terms of respecting desire commonality—that no one 
ought ever to act on a desire that could not be held by all.?? Still, this 
has no force: there is no desire that could not be held by all. 

But perhaps this sells Kant short. Perhaps he means that the maxim 
you act on must be one that could be held by all people who are 
logically disciplined. This would move us to desire reciprocity?’ and to 
this different version of the imperative, that no one ought ever to act 
on a desire that could not properly be held by all. If Jill couldn’t 
properly want x true, Jack oughtn’t to act on his wanting x. This again 
uses ‘properly’ in our special, logical sense—for Kant, morality looks 
only to logic. (The imperative itself is not logic, but, put in reciprocity 
terms, what it excludes depends just on logic.) 

Here is an appealing corollary: never act on any desire to disappoint 
someone by x We are led to this by the fact that whoever you want to 
disappoint cannot properly want to be disappointed by it. (The fact 
emerges in the proof of the impropriety of wanting that, so the “fact” is 
mere logic.) This does noi say we may never disappoint any person. We 
cannot avoid disappointing; we do that whenever we do what anyone 
wants us not to be doing. It says we ought never to act on the maxim of 
disappointing someone (by x), that we may never make that our pur- 
pose, never may set our minds on just that. Are there other such corollaries? 
Not as things now stand with us, but let us move a step further. 

We have taken people to be deductively thorough with regard to 
beliefs and also with regard to desires. Let us say that being disci- 
plined also implies a thoroughness with regard to beliefs and desires 
together, though this has to be hedged a bit to keep it from being too 
strong. Let us here put it this way, that if a person is disciplined and 
the conjunction of all he believes is h and the conjunction of all he 
wants is k, then if m follows from /-and-k and no conjunct of h alone 
follows from k-and-m, he also wants m.2* (If disciplined Jack wants the 


22 This refers only to commonality of degree 1, not to any CB-like iterations. 

23 To reciprocity of degree 1. 

24 The “no conjunct of h...” proviso is meant to avoid the implication that a 
disciplined person wants whatever he believes. The proviso in my Understanding 
Action (New York: Cambridge, 1991, p. 50) is too strong; this was noted by Christian 
Piller in his review of that book in Erkenntnis, xi1 (1994): 127-33. 
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Democrats to win and he believes that their candidate is Jones, he 
wants Jones to win.) We now have another corollary, this one perhaps 
unexpected. 

Say that Jill will, on Wednesday, be led to falsely believe not-x. And 
suppose she now, on Monday, wants (desires) this to happen then. 
Here we have 


(48) x* Bx 
(44) D,,(43) 


By desire thoroughness and retentiveness, we have 
(45) Dx (44) 


Jill will on Wednesday want x (45) and will believe ax (43). Since 
everything follows from x + —x, 3(43) follows. Belief-plus-desire thor- 
oughness here gets us 


(46) D,-7(43) (45) and (43) 
By desire retentiveness and thoroughness, we have 
(47) D,(43 + 43) (46) and (44) 
Since by desire noncontradiction, (47) is false, we have, by reductio, 


(48) (43 « 44) and also 
(49) (43) D AD,,(43) and 
(50) D,,(43) D =(43) 


These last lines say that Jill cannot properly want to be misled about 
x. Thus the categorical imperative implies that Jack ought not to try 
to mislead her: he ought not to lie to her. Kant would have said this 
is paydirt. He wanted to establish that lying is wrong—not that lying 
itself is wrong, but that an action taken on a lying maxim is wrong. 
Those who agree with that idea can take this last proof as a vindica- 
tion of Kant. Those who disagree can take it as a reductio of the 
categorical imperative, of the injunction to respect reciprocity, never 
to act on any desire that could not be properly held by all. 
FREDERIC SCHICK 
Rutgers University 
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COMMENTS AND CRITICISM 


FODOR AND LEPORE ON MEANING SIMILARITY AND 
COMPOSITIONALITY* 


n “All at Sea in Semantic Space: Churchland on Meaning Simi- 
Í larity,” Jerry Fodor and Ernie Lepore? argue against the utility of 

a notion of meaning similarity as a replacement for meaning 
identity in theories of semantics. They argue that meaning similarity 
fails with respect to four desiderata, one of which is compositionality. 
This argument is not valid. 

Compositionality is the determination of the meanings of complex 
expressions by the meanings of their constituent parts (plus the way 
those parts are combined syntactically). Thus, the meaning of ‘brown 
dog’ is determined (in part) by the meanings of ‘brown’ and ‘dog’. 
Fodor and Lepore point out that compositionality depends on the 
context independence of constituent meanings—for example, the 
fact that “‘brown’ means the same in the environment ‘__dog’ that it 
does in the environment ‘__cat’...” (386). Context independence is 
schematized in their principle (S2): 


S2. If mis part of the meaning of ‘a’ and ‘a’ is a constituent of ‘b’, then 
m is part of the meaning of ‘b (386). 


Substituting the notion of meaning similarity, Fodor and Lepore 
derive (S3): 


S3. If mis similar to part of the meaning of ‘a’ and ‘a’ is a constituent of 
‘P, then mis similar to part of the meaning of ‘b’ (387). 


Fodor and Lepore’s argument that meaning similarity is not com- 
positional is based on an attempt to show that (S3) is false. To do this, 
they give the following example: 


So, presumably, the meaning of ‘cat’ is similar to part of the meaning of 
‘The leopard is on the mat’ (cats and leopards are both felines) and part 
of the meaning of ‘The leopard is on the mat’ is similar to part of the 
meaning of ‘The explosion caused a lot of damage’ (leopards and 
explosions are both dangerous). But the meaning of ‘cat’ is not similar 
to any part of the meaning of ‘The explosion caused a lot of damage’ 
(ibid). 


*I am grateful to Rich Hall and Larry Hauser for their comments on a draft of this 
note. 
1 This JOURNAL, XCVI, 8 (August 1999): 381-403. 
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But this example is not an instantiation of (S3). If we let min (S3) be 
the meaning of ‘cat’, and ‘a’ be “The leopard is on the mat’, and ‘P 
be ‘The explosion caused a lot of damage’, then ‘a’ is not a constit- 
uent of ‘i’. There does not seem to be any other way to make the 
example instantiate (S3) either. 

In fact, principle (S3) appears to be true for compositional expres- 
sions. If (S3) were not true, then there could be a meaning m which 
was similar to part of the meaning of an expression ‘a’, but not similar 
to any part of the meaning of an expression ‘J’ of which ‘a’ is a 
constituent. Let n be the meaning part of ‘a’ to which m is similar. If 
‘g is a constituent of ‘$’ and ‘2’ is compositional, then, by principle 
(S2), n must be part of the meaning of ‘d’. But there is no reason to 
suppose that m would no longer be similar to n. 

The fact that principle (S3) holds for compositional expressions 
does not mean that meaning similarity is an appropriate notion on 
which to base a compositional semantics. Fodor and Lepore may still 
be right that it is not. One way to show that might be to show that 
(S3) is true for expressions whose meanings are intuitively not com- 
positional. If that were the case, and if (S2) would not have been true 
for those expressions, that would indicate that (S3) is not a satisfac- 
tory replacement for (S2). 

Consider the fact that many people who are correctly describable 
as having red hair actually have hair that is orange colored. ‘Red’, in 
‘red hair’, means something similar but not identical to what it means 
-elsewhere. Intuitively, the phrase ‘red hair’ is not completely com- 
positional. Someone could know what ‘red’ means and know what 
‘hair’ means, and still be surprised on first learning to what the 
phrase ‘red hair’ applies. The failure to predict meanings of combi- 
nations is the essence of idiomaticity (the lack of compositionality), 
and (S3) fails to rule it out. 

On the other hand, some people may not find this argument 
against meaning similarity convincing. Compositionality is generally 
supposed to be the explanation for our ability to produce and un- 
derstand novel utterances. It could be argued, however, that there is 
more idiomaticity in natural language than Fodor and Lepore believe 
to be the case. Possibly words commonly fail to be context indepen- 
dent (in Fodor and Lepore’s sense), and we do a lot more guessing 
at the meanings of complex expressions than we do combining the 
unmodified meanings of the constituents. That issue goes beyond the 
scope of this note. 

BARBARA ABBOTT 
Michigan State University 
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COMMENTS AND CRITICISM 


LEVELING THE PLAYING FIELD BETWEEN MIND AND 
MACHINE: A REPLY TO MCCALL 


r | The temptation to think that somewhere in Godel’s incom- 
pleteness theorems there is a proof that the mind is not a 
formal system is seemingly irresistible. 

But where? The natural place to look first is G, the Gödel sentence 
of PA (a formalization of Peano arithmetic). The proof of the first 
incompleteness theorem reveals that, assuming PA to be consistent, 
PA cannot prove G. But since G in some sense says of itself that it is 
not provable, we minded creatures can see that it is true. Thus, it is 
often claimed, we can recognize as true something that PA cannot 
prove, and so human thought cannot be modeled by PA. Similar 
reasoning applies to other formal systems, and so, it is alleged, human 
thought cannot be modeled by any formal system. 

But it is an illusion to think that we unconditionally recognize G to 
be true; rather, our recognition of its truth depends on our assuming 
that PA is consistent. Without this assumption, there would be no 
basis for asserting the truth of G. Furthermore, if we allow PA to make 
use of that very assumption, then it, too, will be able to establish G 
(for Con(PA) — G is derivable in PA). Our tacit reliance on the 
assumption of consistency is obscured in the case of the formal system 
PA, for its consistency just seems to go without saying. For other 
formal systems, consistency may be doubtful, and, if we are unwilling 
to assume the consistency of a system, then we will be unable to 
recognize the truth of its Gödel sentence. Thus, we have no evidence 
here that the mind cannot be represented by a formal system. 

It is here that Storrs McCall! takes up the search for the Holy Grail 
of antimechanists. He suggests that instead of focusing on our capac- 
ity to recognize the truth of G, which he acknowledges is dependent 
on our recognition of the consistency of PA, we might look at the 
corresponding conditional claim: 


(1) If PA is consistent, then G is not derivable in PA. 


Our assertion that (1) is true is not itself crucially dependent on any 
assumption, such as the consistency of PA, that we are tacitly keeping 


1“Can a Turing Machine Know that the Gödel Sentence Is True?” this JOURNAL, 
xcvi, 10 (October 1999): 525-32. 
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from the formal system PA. But (1) wili not do as an example of a truth 
that we can apprehend but PA cannot prove. For in PA, one can derive: 


(1’) Con(PA) > ~Theorem([6G]) 


(For any sentence S, [S] is the formal numeral corresponding to its 
Gödel number. Theorem(y) is the formula (1x)Proof(x, y), where 
Proof(x, y) is a formula asserting that x is the Gödel number of a 
proof of the sentence with Godel number y. Thus, Theorem (y) 
expresses the statement that y is the Gödel number of a theorem of 
PA.) The conditional statement in (1’) is a formalization of part of 
the proof of Gédel’s first incompleteness theorem. (It was the real- 
ization that this argument can be formalized which led Gédel to his 
second incompleteness theorem.) 

McCall recognizes this, and suggests instead that we consider the 
following conditional claim: 


(2) IPA is consistent, then ~G is not derivable in PA. 


His argument has two parts: first, that (2) can be seen to be true by 
us and, second, that the formal counterpart of (2) cannot be derived 
in PA, that is, that (2') is not a theorem of PA: 


(2') Con(PA) —> ~Theorem([~G}) 


Therefore, he concludes, (2) finally gives us an example of a state- 
ment which we can recognize to be correct but which PA cannot 
prove.” 

His argument is flawed, however. His first thesis, that (2) is correct, 
will come as a surprise to all those (including Gédel) who believe that 
establishing the nonprovability of ~G requires the stronger condition 
of w-consistency.2 McCall does offer an informal argument for (2), 


2 McCall also finds it significant that we can recognize, again without assuming 
the consistency of PA, that either G is true and unprovable in PA, or Gis false and 
provable in PA (depending on whether PA is, respectively, consistent or inconsis- 
tent). He seems to believe that this is not something a machine could establish: 
“Human beings, on the other hand, are acquainted with both proof and truth, and 
also know of cases where the two diverge” (527). Yet it is difficult to see how one’s 
recognition of these facts could support the claim that one’s mind cannot be 
modeled by a formal system. After all, if McCall’s mind were a machine, he could 
have arrived at precisely the same conclusions. For in PA, one can derive (G & 
~Theorem([G])) V {~G & Theorem({G]}): this disjunction is equivalent to G <> 
~Theorem([G1), whose derivability in PA is guaranteed by the manner in which G 
is constructed. 

3 To say that a theory Tis w-consistent means that there is no formula P(x) such 
that H y (3%) P(x)—that is, (4x) P(x) is derivable in T— but for every natural number 
n, Hr ~P(m), where 7 is the numeral for n. 
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but he fails to realize that the argument makes tacit use of the 
assumption of w-consistency. McCall argues as follows: 


Suppose, for reductio, that PA is consistent and that ~G is a theorem. 
Then [~G]* € Th [the collection of Gödel numbers of theorems of PA], 
and from the consistency of PA we infer that [G] € Th. At the same 
time, since ~ Gis equivalent to (4x) ( x__[G]__),° fromt ~Gwe 
derive | (dx)(___x [G] ). Because the open formula 
(dx) x y — weakly represents Th, it follows that [G] € Th, 
which completes the reductio (529). 

















To claim that a formula P(y) weakly represents Th, the set of Gödel 
numbers of theorems of PA, is to say that: 


for any n, n E Th if and only if tp, P() 


where 7 is the formal numeral for the natural number n. McCall’s 
argument relies on the correct claim that the formula 
(Ax) ( x y ), that is, (4x)Proof(x, y), weakly represents the 
set Th. What he fails to realize is that the truth of this claim depends on 
the assumption of w-consistency. In particular, the claim that 
tp,a(4x)Proof(x, [G]) entails that the Godel number of G is in Th, 
which is precisely the claim needed in McCall’s informal argument, 
depends on the wconsistency of PA. Should PA be w-inconsistent, it 
might be that (4x)Proof(x, [G]) is derivable in PA even though G 
itself is not a theorem of PA because each n fails to be the Gödel 
number of a proof of G. 

It is, in fact, quite clear that from the consistency of a system alone 
one cannot infer that the negation of its Gödel sentence is not 
provable. For instance, consider the formal theory T = PA + 
~Con(PA), whose axioms are those of PA, together with the addi- 
tional axiom ~Con(PA). If we assume that PA is consistent, then by 
the second incompleteness theorem, Tis as well, and clearly in Tone 
can derive ~Con(PA). Since an inconsistency in PA is also an incon- 
sistency in T, ~Con(7) is also derivable in T. But ~Con(T) is 
provably equivalent to ~G;, where Gris the Gödel sentence for T, so 
~Gr is also derivable in T. 

Once again, the significance of the need to assume w-consistency 
may become clearer if we consider other formal systems whose w-con- 











+4 Here, McCall is using [~G] to denote the Gödel number of the sentence ~G, 
rather than the numeral for that Gödel number. 

5 Here, however, McCall uses [G] to denote the formal numeral corresponding to 
the Gödel number of G. His _ xx [G] — is the formula we are calling 
Proof(x, [G]), and thus his sentence (3x)( x [G] ) would be, in our 
notation, Theorem([G]}. 
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sistency is less evident than that of PA. McCall himself suggests (531) 
that we consider the formal system ZF, a formalization of Zermelo- 
Frankel set theory, and proposes the conditional ‘If ZF is consistent - 
then ~ Gy is not provable in ZF’ as an example of a sentence that a 
human can recognize as true, but whose formal counterpart is not 
provable in ZF. But the claim that a human can recognize the truth 
of this conditional is implausible, for recognizing its truth would 
require knowing that ZF is w-consistent. 

Because of this error, McCall’s claim that PA cannot derive (2’) is 
quite irrelevant. Should the claim be correct, it would not establish 
any difference between humans and machines, for humans are just as 
incapable of establishing (2). 

As it happens, the claim is correct, although McCall fails to see why. 
He offers a kind of plausibility argument to the conclusion that the 
derivation in PA of (2') is “highly unlikely” (529). But, in fact, there 
is a straightforward proof that, if PA is w-consistent, then (2’) is not 
derivable in PA. Assume that Con(PA) —> ~Theorem([~G]) is de- 
rivable in PA. Since Con(PA) is provably equivalent to G, it follows 
that Theorem([~G]) —> ~G is also derivable in PA. But by Löb’s 
Theoren,,® it follows that ~G is likewise derivable in PA, and so PA is 
not w-consistent. Hence, if PA is w-consistent, then (2') is not 
derivable in it. 

We have shown that what humans are actually capable of establish- 
ing is: 


(3) If PA is w-consistent, then ~G is not derivable in PA. 


There is still the possibility that McCall’s argument can be rescued by 
showing that this conditional is one that humans can recognize to be 
true but PA cannot derive. Specifically, one might wonder whether: 


(3') w-Con(PA) > ~Theorem([~G]) 


is derivable in PA. Another way of putting the question is this: If PA 
is given the same information that McCall tacitly makes use of in 
establishing (2), can it derive (2')?7 


6 Lob’s Theorem says that for any sentence S, if Fpa Theorem([S]) — S, then 
Fpa S 

7 One might also wonder whether McCall’s argument can be fixed by using 
Rosser’s sentence, rather than Gédel’s sentence G, in sentence (2) and its formal 
counterpart (2’). For sentence (2), so modified, can be established without relying 
on a tacit assumption that PA is w-consistent. It can be shown, however, that the 
modified version of (2’) is derivable in PA. Thus, this strategy would not produce 
McCall’s sought-after distinction between mind and machine. 
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The answer is “Yes.” Here is one proof: we begin by observing that, 
if something fails to be the Gödel number of a proof, then, since this 
can be determined by a finite check, it is provable that it fails to be. 
In fact, this observation can itself be proven in PA, since for any 
sentence S: 


(4.1) Fpa (Wn) (~Proof(n, [S]) > Theorem (sub(n, [~Proof(x, [S])]))) 


where sub(n, [P]) denotes the Gödel number of the result of substi- 
tuting the formal numeral for n for all free variables in the formula 
P. 

According to the definition of “Theorem(y)’: 


(4.2) Fpa Theorem([Theorem([S])]) — Theorem ([(4x)Proof(x, [S])]) 
We also know that: 

(4.3) Fpa ~Theorem([S]) — (Vx) ~Proof(n, [S]) 
Applying (4.1), we get: 

(4.4) tp, ~Theorem([S]) —> (Wn)Theorem(sub(n, [~Proof(x, [S])])) 
Combining (4.2) and (4.4), we arrive at: 

(4.5) Fpa (Theorem([Theorem([S])]) & ~Theorem([S])) > 

(Theorem ([(4x)Proof(x, [S])]) & 

(Wn) Theorem (sub(n, [~Proof(x, [S])]))) 


But the right-hand side of (4.5) is exactly what w-consistency rules 
out. Hence: 


(4.6) Hra (Theorem([Theorem([S])]) & ~Theorem([S])) > ~w-Con (PA) 
In other words: 
(4.7) Fpa w-Con (PA) — (Theorem([Theorem([S])]) —> Theorem ([S])) 


Note that (4.7) formalizes half of the claim that the w-consistency of 
PA implies that the formula Theorem(y) weakly represents Th. In 
particular, it is the formal counterpart of the claim that, if PA is 
w-consistent, then, if Fpa Theorem ([S]), then the Gödel number of S 
is an element of Th. 

We now apply (4.7) to the formula G to get: 


(4.8) Fea w-Con(PA) — (Theorem ([Theorem([G])]) —> Theorem([G])) 
Since G is provably equivalent to ~Theorem([G]), this implies that: 
(4.9) tp, w-Con(PA) > (Theorem([~G]) > Theorem([G])) 
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Of course, by the definition of consistency we have: 
(4.10) tp, Con(PA) > (Theorem([~G]) > ~Theorem([G])) 


Combining (4.9) and (4.10), and using the fact that Fpa @-Con(PA) > 
Con(PA), we reach the desired conclusion: 


(4.11) Fpa w-Con(PA) —> ~Theorem([~G]) 


In short, if we level the playing field between mind and machine, 
they remain in a dead heat. At least, McCall has not succeeded in 
showing otherwise. 

ALEXANDER GEORGE 
Amherst College 

DANIEL J. VELLEMAN 
Amherst College 
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COMMENTS AND CRITICISM 


WHAT GODEL’S INCOMPLETENESS RESULT DOES AND 
DOES NOT SHOW 


n a recent paper, Storrs McCall! adds another link to a chain of 

attempts to enlist Kurt Gédel’s incompleteness result as an argu- 

ment for the thesis that human reasoning cannot be construed as 
being carried out by a computer. McCall’s paper is undermined by a 
technical oversight. My concern however is not with the technical 
point. The argument from Gédel’s result to the no-computer thesis 
can be made without following McCall’s route; it is then straighter 
and more forceful. Yet the argument fails in an interesting and 
revealing way. And it leaves a remainder: if some computer does in 
fact simulate all our mathematical reasoning, then, in principle, we 
cannot fully grasp how it works. Gédel’s result also points out a 
certain essential limitation of self-reflection. The resulting picture 
parallels, not accidentally, Donald Davidson’s view of psychology as a 
science that in principle must remain “imprecise,” not fully spelled 
out. What is intended here by ‘fully grasp’, and how all this is related 
to self-reflection, will become clear at the end. 

I should add that the full implications and the significance of 
Gédel’s result are often misunderstood in other important respects. 
The result is rightfully conceived as revealing an essential limitation 
of formal deductive systems: in any deductive system that satisfies the 
non-negotiable requirement of effectiveness (the existence of an 
effective procedure for deciding whether any purported proof is a 
proof), and some minimal adequacy conditions (the capacity to 
represent certain elementary arithmetic, or combinatorial notions), 
there are sentences that are neither provable nor refutable in the 
system. What this formulation hides, and what the proofs current in 
most textbooks miss, is the constructive nature of the original proof, 
which does not appeal to the truth concept. It is by virtue of this 
feature that the result has undermined Hilbert’s finitistic program in 
the foundation of mathematics. Although Gédel’s theorem is an 
independence result, it is nota radical one, like the independence of 


1 “Can a Turing Machine Know that the Gödel Sentence Is True?” this JOURNAL, 
xcvi, 10 (October 1999): 525-32. The two previous most noted attempts have been 
John Lucas, “Minds, Machines and Gödel,” Philosophy, xxxv1 (1961): 112-27, and 
Roger Penrose in The Emperor's New Mind (New York: Oxford, 1989) and Shadows of 
the Mind (New York: Oxford, 1994). 
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the continuum hypothesis; rather the opposite: we know, by good rea- 
sons as any, the truth value of the independent sentence. And it is this 
“weak” character which endows Gédel’s result with its foundational 
significance and with its force against Hilbert’s program. Finally, while 
the theorem has profound effects on the foundations of mathematics 
and on our view of formal systems, it has had very little effect on 
mathematical practice. These and other related points are beyond the 
scope of the present reflection; I hope to address them elsewhere. 

Let me first refine, for clarification, what I called above the no- 
computer thesis. The claim is that no computer program that produces, 
or searches for, proofs can achieve what is achievable by mathemati- 
cians who engage in proving theorems by mathematical reasoning. 
This thesis is of great interest in itself, and I shall not be concerned 
here with the broader implications it might have in the philosophy of 
mind. The argument for the thesis consists in the following two 
moves. (I) A theorem prover (that is, a computer program that 
proves theorems) can be seen as finding theorems in some formal 
deductive system. (II) For any formal deductive system there is a 
sentence (for example, the so-called Gödel sentence that says of itself 
that it is unprovable in the system) which cannot be proved in the 
system but whose truth can be inferred by mathematical reasoning. 
(I) is not problematic. A theorem prover generates a recursively 
enumerable set of sentences (the general reader may ignore this 
technical detail without missing much), and the closure of this set 
under logical implications can be seen as the set of theorems of some 
formal deductive system (we can actually assume that the theorem 
prover generates the closure of this set). My concern here will be with 
(II). At this point a minimal sketch of Gédel’s proof may not be 
redundant, given that some elementary misunderstandings can still 
be found in the philosophical literature.” 

Usually, Godel’s result is stated for number-theoretic systems, and 
its proof uses an encoding of sentences, sentence parts, and proofs by 
natural numbers: the so-called Gödel numbers. This makes it possible 
to express within a formal theory of numbers the basic syntactic, and 


? Daniel C. Dennett, for example, in chapter 13 of Brainstorms (Cambridge: MIT, 
1986) (I thank Ihsan Dogramachi for calling my attention to this chapter), speaks 
of Gödel sentences of Turing machines, including (on page 265) the Gödel 
sentence of the universal Turing machine. This makes no sense. A Gédel sentence 
is defined with respect to a deductive system, or with respect to a theorem prover, 
which a Turing machine is in general not. “The Gödel sentence of the universal 
Turing machine” is either meaningless, or—if by stretch of imagination the “uni- 
versal Turing machine” is supposed to cover all deductive systems—a false, or even 
contradictory sentence. 
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proof-theoretic, notions of the system itself. But the result can be 
stated and proved with respect to any system that can handle its own 
syntax—for example, some theory of finite strings. Let T (referred to 
also as ‘theory’) be a system based on a first-order language, whose 
intended interpretation is over the universe of natural numbers. (‘The 
universe may also include other objects, provided that the subclass of 
natural numbers can be defined by a suitable formula in the lan- 
guage.) The language has the usual vocabulary: names for addition 
and multiplication, a name, 0, for the number 0, and a name, s( ), for 
the successor function. Standard names for other numbers are ob- 
tained, in the usual way, by iterating s( ); for example, the name, 4, 
for the number 4 is s(s(s(s(Q)))). The axioms should be sufficient for 
deriving certain basic properties, which enable one to represent 
various syntactic notions inside the system, where formulas and 
proofs are “identified with” their Gédel numbers. This, it turns out, is 
a rather weak requirement, which is satisfied by systems considerably 
weaker than Peano’s arithmetic.2 Under these conditions, there is a 
formula: Proof;(y,x), which says that y is a proof, in T, of x, such that 
the following holds (where ‘TF ...’ means that, in T, ... is provable, n 
is the standard name of n, and proofs and sentences are identified 
with their Gödel numbers). 


(1) Ifnis a proof, in T, of m, then T F Proofr(n,m) 
(2) Ifnis not proof, in T, of m, then T —Proofr( n,m) 


At the heart of Gédel’s proof is the fixed-point theorem, also known 
as the diagonal theorem, which says that, for any given formula, (x), 
with one free variable, there is a sentence a@ such that the following 
biconditional is provable in T: 


a <> (‘a’) 


where ‘a’ is the standard name of a’s Gödel number. (Moreover, the 
proof of the theorem yields an actual construction of a, as well as of 
the proof of the biconditional). We can think of « as a sentence that, 
referring to itself via its Gödel number, says of itself that it has the 
property $( ). Letting (x) be the formula 45 yProof;(y,x), we get a 
sentence y that says of itself that it is not provable (in T): 


3 For example, it is sufficient that the following be provable: all true inequalities 
m+ n, all true equalities m + n = k, and similarly for multiplication; also, for each 
n, the formulas: x < n e x = 0 y x= l v..y x= nlandx<nyx=nyn<x 
(where the ordering, <, is expressed either through some formula, or is named by 
a relation symbol of the vocabulary). 
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(3) Thy< J yProof;(y,‘y’) 


Now, if n is any proof (in T) of y, then, combining it with the proof 
of the biconditional, we get a proof of —AyProofy(y,x); on the other 
hand, (1) gives us a proof of Proof;(n, ‘y’). Since these two sentences 
contradict each other (in first-order logic), we get a proof of a 
contradiction. Therefore, if T is consistent, y is not provable in it. But 
the unprovability of y is formally stated as ~3yProofr(y, ‘y °); hence, we 
have just inferred ~3yProofr(y, y’) from the assumption that T is 
consistent. Combining this with the biconditional in (3), we infer y. Now 
the claim that T is consistent can be formalized in T, say, as the sentence 
that says that there is no proof of 0 # 0: —~3yProofr(y, ‘0 # 0”). Call this 
sentence Con(T). Then the argument we have just given amounts to a 
derivation (outside T) of: 


(4) Con(T) > AAyProof;(y, Y) 


If T is minimally adequate, this derivation can be formalized in it, 
making (4) a theorem of T. (‘Minimally adequate’ is still rather weak, 
considerably less than Peano’s arithmetic.) Assuming from now on 
that T is minimally adequate, it follows that, if T is consistent, Con (T) 
is not provable in it; otherwise, we. would get from (4) a proof of 
—AyProof;(y, “y’), hence a proof of y. This is the content of Gödel’s 
second incompleteness theorem. 

The reason we accept the Gödel sentence, y, as true is that it is 
implied by the consistency of T. Rather than y, let us therefore focus 
on Con(T) as the unprovable sentence. (Indeed, y is provably equiv- 
alent to GCon(T): we have just indicated how to get y from Con(T) 
and, in the other direction, Con(T) follows from the unprovability of 
any sentence, in particular from —AyProofr(y, ‘y’).) The basis of all 
philosophical take-offs from Gédel’s result is thus the following 
simple fact: for any minimally adequate formal deductive system, T, if 
T is consistent then its being consistent is expressible in T but 
unprovable in it. 

Before proceeding, a short remark on McCall’s oversight. Gédel’s 
theorem has also a second part, proved by similar arguments, 
which says that, if T is wconsistent, then ~y is not provable in it; 
e-consistency is the following condition that is stronger than consis- 
tency: whenever Jxa(x) is provable (where ‘x’ ranges over the natural 
numbers), it is not the case that ~e(n) is provable for all n. McCall 
observes that it is unknown whether w-consistency can be replaced in 
the second part by consistency. In fact, it is not difficult to show that 
it cannot, unless T is not w consistent. But all this is neither here nor 
there, for the use of wconsistency does not make for a new or 
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improved argument. We can express in the language of T the state- 
ment that T is consistent and get an analogous conditional to (4): 
w-Con(T) > JyProof;(y, ay’). This, again, is provable in T, under 
mild adequacy assumptions. The situation is similar to that of the first 
part. If T is wconsistent, this fact cannot be proved in it. Since consistency 
is a weaker and more natural property than w-consistency, the argument for 
the no-computer thesis is better if it is based on the unprovability of Con(T). 
Let me now turn to this argument. 

Any deductive system, T, that formalizes mathematical reasoning 
must leave something outside: its own consistency, expressed as 
Con(T), cannot be derived in it. As we remarked above, in principle, 
a computer that proves theorems generates proofs in some formal 
system. (This is true of the standard notion of computers. It may fail 
of computers that incorporate physical elements that, by virtue of 
physical theory, compute nonrecursive functions. I shall not pursue 
this possibility here.) If the computer can “know” only what it can 
prove, then it cannot know that it is consistent (that is, never pro- 
duces a contradiction), something that we qua mathematicians seem 
to know. We may know it, for example, on the basis of a soundness 
argument, by appealing to the concept of truth: all the axioms of T 
are true, in the intended interpretation of the language in question, 
and all the inference rules preserve truth; therefore, whatever we 
prove from the axioms by applying inference rules, must be true, a 
fortiori, noncontradictory. 

There is now a philosophical temptation to argue that our access to 
the concept of truth gives us an edge over any computer. The thought 
appears attractive, given the traditional distinction between syntax 
and semantics and the view that sees the computer as carrying out 
mere syntactic manipulations. But this line fails. In the same sense 
that computers can prove, they can handle semantic notions. The 
argument from soundness can be formalized in a richer system, in 
which we can define a truth predicate for the language of T; the 
clauses of the truth definition are deducible as theorems in the 
second system, and so is the general statement that every sentence 
provable in T is true, hence noncontradictory. A computer that 
proves theorems in the richer system “knows” that T is consistent. 

The appeal to the truth concept is therefore misplaced. Still, the 
argument seems to carry through. As a rule, mathematicians take the 
consistency of the framework within which they work for granted. 
(This is different from physics where faute de mieux contradictions are 
tolerated as temporary anomalies, to be resolved later.) If T is ob- 
tained by formalizing a framework of mathematical reasoning, those 
who accept the framework accept, at least implicitly, that T is consis- 
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tent; that is, they accept Con(T). This acceptance is not merely some 
state ascribed to the mathematician for philosophical convenience. 
Had it been so, one might have stipulated “by definition” that the 
theorem prover that works in T “knows” that T is consistent. In 
principle, the acceptance can be manifested by using Con(T) in 
mathematical practice; a mathematician will reject as false any hy- 
pothesis he is trying to establish, if he finds that the hypothesis 
implies the inconsistency of the system within which he is working. 
Which is what a theorem prover is incapable of. Observe, moreover, 
that the mathematician’s ability derives from a certain capacity for 
self-reflection. Reflecting on one’s mathematical reasoning and real- 
izing that it can be formalized as T, one takes Con(T) as something 
that can be legitimately used in mathematical reasoning. 

We can extend T by adding Con(T) as an additional axiom. But 
then the consistency of that system is beyond its reach, and so on. We 
thus have a systematic way of extending any acceptable formal system 
to a stronger acceptable system. That at any single stage we can view 
ourselves as generating proofs in some formal system does not inval- 
idate the no-computer argument, for the fact remains that no single 
system, hence no single computer, can faithfully capture what we can 
do. Or does it? 

A closer look reveals the hole in this line of thought. Our alleged 
edge over the computer that generates proofs in T consists of our 
knowing that T is consistent. But how do we know this? If I believe 
that my mathematical reasoning is immune to contradiction, and if I 
recognize that the formal system T represents faithfully my reasoning, then 
indeed I should accept Con(T). But T may represent my reasoning 
without me recognizing this fact. Call a formal system (theory) recog- 
nizably valid if it can be recognized as a theory whose theorems should 
be accepted, because it represents faithfully our mathematical rea- 
soning (or because it derives from some such representations). Then, 
a recognizably valid T cannot capture our full mathematical reason- 
ing; because we shall reason that T is consistent, and this reasoning is 
something T cannot deliver. Yet, for all we know, there may be a 
system, call it T*, which is not recognizably valid and which in fact 
represents, in a very complicated way, all our mathematical reason- 
ing. A computer that generates T*-proofs simulates all our doings in 
mathematics, in all the systems we can create. Suppose we are told 
that a certain complicated theorem prover, consisting of millions of 
instructions, produces exactly all that human mathematical thinking 
is capable of. Whoever believes it will probably conclude that the 
algorithm is consistent (cannot produce a contradiction). But what 
grounds can we have for such a belief? Say we believe it on the 
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authority of some superior being (create, dear reader, your own 
favorite story). Or say we believe it on the inductive force of empirical 
evidence: somehow we got this program (again, create your own 
scenario), which has proved all major mathematical theorems known 
to us, and whose output, as far as we checked it, contained no errors. 
But such a belief does not derive from mathematical reasoning; hence 
it is not a counterexample to the computer’s alleged ability to simu- 
late human mathematical reasoning. 

One should note here that the ability to form beliefs on someone’s 
word, or on empirical evidence, does not by itself constitute a principled 
difference between humans and computers. For a computer can be 
provided with channels through which it is continuously fed environ- 
mental input, which can affect its deductive processes. It is not clear to 
what extent the no-computer argument can be extended to this case (by 
using a suitable version of the diagonal theorem). In any case, this goes 
beyond the topic of Gédel’s incompleteness result. Our present discus- 
sion does however cover the case of a mathematical community, whose 
members exchange proofs and ideas. For we can model such a commu- 
nity as a network of intercommunicating computational modules, a 
system that constitutes one giant computer program. The particulars of 
the program do not matter, as long as the total output is recursively 
enumerable, which it will be if each module behaves according to some 
algorithm. The same goes for a single human, who can be construed as 
performing several tasks in parallel; there will be several subroutines that 
form one overall program.* None of this affects the arguments. 

Now in order to believe the consistency of some program on 
mathematical grounds, we have to understand how the program works, 
just as we understand that a certain algorithm performs addition, or 
just as we understand that Peano’s axioms are true in the model of 
natural numbers and that the inference rules preserve truth. Yet, 
when it comes to T* such understanding is beyond our capacity; the 
system, or the computer, is too complex for us to grasp as an object 
of mathematical thought. This is not merely a question of length or 


* Dennett, op. cit., tries to defuse the implications of the no-computer thesis by 
arguing that human behavior may represent several Turing machines, running in 
parallel, such that the Gödel sentence that is unprovable by one is provable by 
another. The argument, it can now be seen, misfires. If the total output is recur- 
sively enumerable, we have in principle one program. And if it is not, then it 
remains for the functionalist to explain how mathematical reasoning, performed 
according to some functionalist model, produces a nonrecursively enumerable set. 
Dennett also argues that the same physical device can implement, according to 
different interpretations, many different programs. This is trivially true, but of no 
help to the functionalist, who is after all committed to there being a particular 
computational model that explains mental activity. 
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of our memory getting worn down, but a limit that exist in principle, 
since it is implied by Gédel’s theorem. (It is similar to upper and 
lower bounds that are established in complexity theory.) 

Physical limitations on our performance exist, of course, in gen- 
eral. Although we have a good grasp of the formal system of Peano’s 
arithmetic and recognize it as valid, certain deductions in it are 
beyond us, because of memory wear, or shortage of time. Still we 
idealize and say that, were it not for these limitations, humans could 
prove each theorem of Peano’s arithmetic. When it comes to T*, we 
can say that the theorems of T* coincide with what is humanly 
provable in principle, that is, disregarding physical limitations on 
human performance. But even under these idealized conditions, we 
could not, as a matter of principle, recognize T* as valid. This would 
be a structural inherent feature, rather than a matter of wear and 
tear. 

And if such is the case, then we (qua mathematicians) are ma- 
chines that are unable to recognize the fact that they are machines. 
As the saying goes: if our brains could figure out how they work, they 
would have-been much smarter than they are. Gédel’s incomplete- 
ness result provides in this case solid grounds for our inability, for it 
shows it to be a mathematical necessity. The upshot is hauntingly 
reminiscent of Spinoza’s conception, on which humans are predeter- 
mined creatures, who derive their sense of freedom from their inca- 
pacity to grasp their own nature. A human, namely, Spinoza himself, 
may recognize this general truth; but a human cannot know how this 
predetermination works, that is, the full theory. Just so, we can 
entertain the possibility that all our mathematical reasoning is sub- 
sumed under some computer program; but we can never know how 
this program works. For if we knew we could diagonalize and geta 
contradiction. 

The discussion above brings to the fore the role of mathematical 
self-reflection: A mathematician realizes by self-reflecting on his own 
reasoning that his inferences can be formalized by such-and-such 
deductive system. From which the mathematician can go on to infer 
that the system in question is consistent. The self-reflection is there- 
fore itself part of mathematical reasoning. Gédel’s result shows how- 
ever that self-reflection cannot encompass the whole of our 
reasoning; that is, it cannot comprehend itself within its horizon. 
There is, indeed, prima facie plausibility to the general claim that we 
can reflect on only part of our rational apparatus; for the very act of 
self-reflection remains outside the picture it reveals. Gédel’s result 
lends mathematical grounds to this intuitive plausibility. 
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Finally, note how the impossibility of full grasp of our own “rea- 
soning program” accords, in spirit, with Davidson’s claim that psy- 
chology must remain on a certain level of imprecise generalities. We 
may speculate how our reasoning works and we may confirm some 
general aspects of our speculation. But we cannot have a full detailed 
theory. The reason for the impossibility is the same, both in the case 
of mathematical reasoning and in the case of psychology, namely, the 
theoretician who constructs the theory is also the subject the theory 
is about. 

HAIM GAIFMAN 
Columbia University 
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Sex and Social Justice. MARTHA NUSSBAUM. New York: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1999. ix + 476 p. Cloth $35.00. 


The final essay in this impressive volume is a discussion of the 
quotidian yet complex interpretive enterprise of understanding other 
people. It presents, in domestic microcosm, many of the themes 
treated at a more general level in the preceding essays. The focus is 
on the couple at the center of Virginia Woolf’s To The Lighthouse, who 
communicate without giving voice, and concede or hold their ground 
over their differences without making anything explicit. They sustain 
a subtle, if fallible, working understanding of each other’s thoughts 
and experiences by drawing silently ori their intimate history to- 
gether. Although most of the rather noisier contexts in which human 
beings may try to understand each other do not involve any such 
history of intimacy, Nussbaum’s concluding essay appropriately di- 
rects one’s attention backward through the volume so that one 
momentarily rereads it whole as an elaboration on our human capac- 
ity for sympathetic, sometimes critical, understanding—not only of 
other individuals but also of other cultures. One must avoid roman- 
ticism, of course. Interpersonal understanding between individuals 
who share a way of life is one thing, and crosscultural understanding 
another. The question of crosscultural understanding tends to 
present itself in Western thought as either a hope or an anxiety as to 
whether we may succeed in understanding others well enough to 
avoid doing them any harm. (Thinking from a position of power 
means that the question whether others may be able to understand us 
well enough so that we might avoid being harmed tends not to be 
raised.) Whether in the form of anxiety or hope, the philosophical 
question demands attention; but it must not be allowed to paralyze 
first-order ethical thought. Thus it is right that Nussbaum should 
address the issue principally at the first-order level. Not, then, by 
engaging in extended a priori argument about the very idea of 
crosscultural understanding, but rather through paying close atten- 
tion to specific cases (the most relevant essay in this connection 
perhaps being “Judging Other Cultures: The Case of Genital Mutila- 
tion”). The task is to look and see whether or not the response that 
a certain practice is unjust constitutes a sensitively informed judg- 
ment, or merely an ethical-imperialist reaction. If some particular 
practice deprives girls and women of realizing a fundamental human 
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capability (the capability for bodily integrity, for example), then one 
will have found that something humanly universal is offended and 
the practice is unjust. The idea of a common humanity is at the heart 
of Nussbaum’s position, and is specified as a set of basic human 
functional capabilities. The capabilities approach (which, as she says, 
has also been developed by Amartya Sen) is really the starting point 
of the book, and the explicit subject matter of the first essays, in 
which she presents and defends her universalist feminist position. 

On Nussbaum’s view, there are a number of basic functional capa- 
bilities possessed universally by human beings, which justice requires 
must not be thwarted. If the universalism is to be sound, these 
capabilities must be described so that they are constant through 
historical and cultural diversity. But then the list of “Central Human 
Functional Capabilities” as it is presented here includes two or three 
things that do not belong. It includes capabilities described in a way 
that makes them dependent on culturally and historically contingent 
institutions. The third entry on the list includes “marital rape,” which 
presupposes an institution of marriage; the tenth includes “being 
able to hold property” and “the right to seek employment on an equal 
basis with others,” which presuppose institutions of private property 
and competitive employment which belong specifically to capitalist 
economic systems. These are glitches in an otherwise very plausible 
and ethically powerful list. But I think they are worth noting, not 
because they must cast doubt on the overall project—they could 
surely be reexpressed in more neutral terms, or, if not, the list would 
in any case remain substantial enough without them—but rather 
because confidence in the universalist project must be earned pre- 
cisely by showing that historical and cultural specificity can be kept 
from creeping into the description of the purportedly universal 
capabilities. 

Nussbaum’s feminism “has five salient features: It is internationalist, 
humanist, liberal, concerned with the social shaping of preference and desire, 
and, finally, concerned with sympathetic understanding’ (6). It is interest- 
ing to reflect on how these features fit together. Many of the essays 
here contain empirical data and individual case studies (Nussbaum 
worked for some years for a development agency connected with the 
United Nations). The empirically informed and politically engaged 
character of her internationalism affords the theoretical features of 
her approach their full weight in a deeply convincing ethical position. 
The engaged stance is a particular strength in staving off the auto- 
mated skeptical responses of those in the grip of an a priori skepti- 
cism about universalist or (as Nussbaum uses the term) humanist 
projects. One of the conclusions to be drawn from this book, I think, 
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is that any responsible skepticism to the effect that such projects are 
inevitably culturally imperialist will not be a skepticism a priori. 
Philosophical skepticism about the very idea of universal human 
capabilities, or of universal rights to safeguard them, is intellectually 
facile and ethically obnoxious when clung to in the face of social 
realities in which women are asymmetrically deprived of the basic 
education they need for minimal material independence (30), or in 
which they are prohibited from working outside the home even when 
staying there means virtual starvation (29). Rather, if there is a 
responsible skepticism to be reckoned with here, it will be more a 
historical than a philosophical one, consisting principally of a worldly 
pessimism at anyone’s (and perhaps especially the West's) chances of 
managing to shape a universalism that avoids doing violence to 
cultural difference. But a skepticism of pessimism, combined with a 
practical commitment to justice, is not something to make one give 
up on a universalism of basic human capabilities and their defense. 
On the contrary, it is something to make one pursue it with careful 
and self-conscious attention to particulars—hence the importance of 
the concern with sympathetic understanding. 

The connection between Nussbaum’s liberalism and the concern 
with the social shaping of preference and desire is particularly inter- 
esting, not least because the connection is surely not quite as pre- 
sented. An awareness of the power of ideology (if I may put it that 
way) in shaping preferences serves as an important corrective to 
liberalism’s asocializing individualist drift. As Nussbaum nicely puts 
it: 


Any living culture contains plurality and argument; it contains relatively 
powerful voices, relatively silent voices, and voices that cannot speak at 
all in the public space. Often some of these voices would speak differ- 
ently, too, if they had more information or were less frightened—so part 
of a culture, too, is what its members would say if they were freer or more 
fully informed (8). 


Quite. As I see it, then, Nussbaum’s liberalism takes from feminism 
what feminism took from socialism: most particularly, the insight that 
what oppressed people want is not always what is in their interests, 
that is, not always what they would want if they had access to the 
bigger picture. One of the essays is entirely devoted to the feminist 
critique of liberalism, and Nussbaum’s espousal of liberalism is ex- 
plicitly informed by that critique—specifically, by the idea that desires 
and preferences, and indeed emotions quite generally, are socially 
formed. But it is odd that the only precedents traced for this idea are 
precursors in the liberal tradition. It is well worth having it drawn to 
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one’s attention that Jean-Jacques Rousseau, Adam Smith, and J. S. 
Mill (78) all expressed views about the social shaping of emotions, 
and that so did the Greek and Roman Stoics (Introduction, 12). But 
the liberalism that Nussbaum espouses surely owes a direct debt to 
socialist thought—most notably the insights expressed there in terms 
of ideology and false consciousness—and this debt is obscured by the 
emphasis on liberal and ancient precursors. Nussbaum’s feminism, 
then, surely has a more mixed intellectual inheritance than she 
represents. But the result is no less exciting: a liberal feminist posi- 
tion which (like some other liberal feminist work—for instance, that 
of Susan Okin) is properly inflected by an awareness that inequalities 
of power can create an uneven pitch for the actual exercise of 
individual freedoms. 

This is a wonderfully diverse volume of essays, so much so that one 
is forced to discuss it in the broad; and yet one cannot hope to do 
justice to its breadth, or its depth, by attending to the general ethical 
trajectory alone. There is some slight repetition, chiefly in discussions 
of Catharine MacKinnon and Andrea Dworkin. This is perhaps inev- 
itable in essays written over a span of seven years, and would not be 
worth mentioning except that it is also in part the result of what I am 
personally inclined to consider an unduly exclusive attention to 
MacKinnon’s and Dworkin’s work (the exclusivity can create the false 
impression that the feminist insight into power’s conditioning of 
sexual desire is owed uniquely to them; see 78). Be that as it may, this 
volume is a feast, with essays treating matters arising directly from 
development work, from the reading of fiction, from first-order 
political commitments, from competing philosophical conceptions of 
justice, and also from more personal autobiographical concerns. 
Thus, there are discussions of women’s literacy, genital mutilation, 
the moral authority of religion, the place of mercy within justice, 
lesbian and gay rights, prostitution, and sexual objectification; and 
there is also a personal discussion of Kenneth Dover’s life, to whom 
the volume is dedicated. All make enormously rewarding reading, 
and the philosophy is lit up by Nussbaum’s sensitive and perceptive 
drawing on real-life stories. The two parts of the book—‘Justice” and 
“Sex”—give a broad division of themes, but the essays are bound 
together as a whole by a family of thematic relations: sex, gender, 
sexuality, and justice. What emerges from these luminous writings is 
a sense of an utterly authentic ethical outlook whose commitment to 
the dignity of human life, in all its diverse cultural forms, may well be 
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enough to put paid to the skepticism of pessimism with which some 
readers, not altogether without reason, might approach it. 


MIRANDA FRICKER 


Heythrop College/University of London 
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CONSEQUENTIAL EVALUATION AND PRACTICAL REASON* l 


he subject of this essay is the relevance and reach of conse- 

quential evaluation in practical reason. A good starting point 

for this analysis, I argue, is the need to take responsibility for 
the consequences of one’s choice. The demands of responsibility of 
the person making a choice (of actions, strategies, or other decision 
variables in practical reason) relate both to (1) the discipline of 
evaluation, and to (2) the discipline of choice based on that evaluation. 
Because of these disciplines, consequential evaluation can, I argue, 
systematically combine very diverse concerns, including taking re- 
sponsibility for the nature of one’s actions (and related consider- 
ations that have figured prominently in the deontological literature), 
without neglecting other types of consequences (on which some of 
the narrower versions of consequential reasoning—such as utilitari- 
anism—have tended to concentrate). There are advantages, I argue, 
in a broad but integrated framework of this kind: 

This paper is about consequential evaluation seen as the discipline 
of responsible choice based on the chooser’s evaluation of states of 
affairs, including consideration of all the relevant consequences 
viewed in the light of the exact circumstances of that choice. It is not 
about how the commonly used term ‘consequentialism’ should be 
used. Whether consequential evaluation, as explored here, should be 
called by the name ‘consequentialism’ or not is a subsidiary and 


* The essay draws on my Rosenthal Lectures at the Northwestern University Law 
School in Chicago, given in September 1998, under the title “The Domain of 
Justice.” For helpful comments, I am grateful to Ron Allen, Sudhir Anand, Eliza- 
beth Anderson, Christian Barry, Akeel Bilgrami, G.A. Cohen, Susan Hurley, Isaac 
Levi, Martha Nussbaum, Onora O'Neill, Philip Pettit, and Thomas Scanlon, and to 
the participants in seminar discussions at the Northwestern Law School, and at 
Cambridge, Oxford, and Columbia University. 
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rather uninteresting issue. The fact is that the term ‘consequential- 
ism’ was devised by enemies rather than proponents of consequential 
evaluation, and it has been invoked mainly to be refuted, often with 
colorful counterexamples that have added some spice—and much 
fun—in moral philosophy. To admit to being a “consequentialist” is 
almost like introducing oneself as a “wog” or a “frog” or a “limey,” 
which can be instantly delineating without being descriptively rich. 
Indeed, the term is unattractive enough (even if it did not remind 
one of diseases like botulism) to be sensibly bequeathed to anyone 
who wants to take it away. 

As it happens, however, my characterization of consequential eval- 
uation is not in conflict with at least one standard definition of 
consequentialism as the requirement that any choice of actions (or 
rules, or strategies, or whatever) be based on selecting an alternative 
that produces no worse an overall outcome than any other available 
alternative. For example, it is entirely compatible with Philip Pettit’s 
definition of consequentialism, as presented in the introduction to 
his distinguished collection of essays on this subject, called Consequen- 
tialism “Roughly speaking,” Pettit says, “consequentialism is the 
theory that the way to tell whether a particular choice is the right 
choice for an agent to have made is to look at the relevant conse- 
quences of the decision; to look at the relevant effects of the decision 
on the world” (ibid., p. xiii). His definition also has the merit of 
linking the exercise of choice immediately to the idea of taking 
responsibility for the consequences of one’s choice, and is thus close 
to the approach explored in this essay. 

The discipline of this responsibility has not always been adequately 
recognized within consequentialist ethics. The standard versions of 
utilitarian ethics have been, I would argue, especially short in this, in 
particular through ignoring all consequences other than utilities, 
even when they are part and parcel of the state of affairs (for 
example, the actions of particular agents that have actually oc- 
curred). This has followed from the utilitarian program of combin- 
ing cgnsequentialism with additional demands, particularly 
“welfarism,” which insists that states of affairs must be judged exclu- 
sively by the utility information (such as happiness or desire fulfill- 
ment) related to the respective states—no matter what the other 
features of the consequent state of affairs may be, such as the per- 


1 Aldershot: Dartmouth, 1993. 
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formance of particular acts (however nasty), or the violation of other 
people’s liberties (however personal).? 

Also, “critics” of consequential evaluation often do not take suffi- 
cient note of the reach of consequential reasoning shorn of the 
arbitrary limits imposed by such additional restrictions as welfarism. 
Indeed, since these additional constraints also reduce the opportu- 
nity of taking adequate note of the responsibilities of consequential 
evaluation, a critic of consequential evaluation who assumes that 
these constraints must be a part of that evaluation is led to do far less 
than justice to the potential reach and extensive relevance of conse- 
quential reasoning. 

How, then, does broad consequential evaluation compare with 
deontological approaches? This comparison is difficult to make be- 
cause deontology can take very many different forms. Some deonto- 
logical approaches have very limited reach because of their insistence 
on making consequence-independent judgments (I shall presently con- 
sider a classic argument of this kind). Others allow particular conse- 
quences to be considered, but rule out the possibility of some or all 
trade-offs in taking note of diverse concerns (libertarian deontology is 
a prominent example of this and imposes various nonrelaxable con- 
straints). In contrast, some permissive deontologists seem to admit 
many different kinds of concerns, if only in stages.* Trade-offs seem 
to be allowed, in effect, when the different conflicting concerns are 
balanced against each other in broad deontological analysis, even if 
the overall discipline of these broad-based judgments remains some- 
what veiled and unexplicit.® 


2 Indeed, utilitarian reasoning is an amalgam of three distinct axioms: (1) con- 
sequentialism, (2) welfarism, and (3) sum ranking (the last stands for the require- 
ment that utilities of different people must simply be added up to assess the state of 
affairs, paying no attention to, say, inequalities). On the factorization of utilitari- 
anism, see my “Utilitarianism and Welfarism,” this JOURNAL, LXXVI, 9 (September 
1979): 463-89; and Sen and Bernard Williams, eds., Utilitarianism and Beyond (New 
York: Cambridge, 1982)—see_particularly our “Introduction.” 

3 The most elegant exposition of the libertarian approach can be found in Robert 
Nozick, Anarchy, State and Utopia (New York: Basic, 1974). 

4 Well illustrated by the variety of arguments on different sides that get sympa- 
thetic hearing in Williams’s broad deontological analysis; see, for example, his “A 
Critique of Utilitarianism,” in J.J.C. Smart and Williams, Utilitarianism: For and 
Against (New York: Cambridge, 1973). See also Thomas Nagel, Mortal Questions 
(New York: Cambridge, 1979); Derek Parfit, Reasons and Persons (New York: Oxford, 
1984); Thomas Scanlon, What We Owe to Each Other (Cambridge: Harvard, 1999); 
among other contributions. 

5] have argued elsewhere that the substantive gap between some versions of 
broad deontology and broad consequentialism may not be very great; see my 
“Evaluator Relativity and Consequential Evaluation,” Philosophy and Public Affairs, 
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It is, thus, difficult to give one simple answer to the question that may 
well be asked: ‘Why use broad consequential evaluation, rather than 
deontology?’ The contrast depends on what kind of deontology is being 
considered in the comparison. In contrast with consequence-independent 
deontology, or trade-off-barred deontology, broad consequential evalua- 
tion has considerably more reach and range, in being able to accom- 
modate diverse moral concerns that have claims to our attention. In 
comparison with permissive kinds of deontology, broad consequential 
evaluation can claim to have, at least, a more explicit—and somewhat 
more integrated—framework of judgmental evaluation. 

There is, in fact, a further argument, which I shall not explore in 
any detail, but to which I shall point (since it is, I believe, of some 
importance in seeing the advantages of broad consequential reason- 
ing). By linking ideas of “goodness” and “rightness” in a general and 
consolidated framework, an adequately broad consequential frame- 
work avoids the kind of alienation that seems to be involved in such 
statements (frequently invoked, in one form or another, in high 
deontology): “This would be ethically the best thing to do; however 
for ethical reasons, I must not do it.” Ethics is complicated enough 
because of our different moral beliefs and the external disagreements 
we all tend to face, and it is unfortunate to have to add to all this some 
signs of internal tension as well. 


I, CONSEQUENTIAL EVALUATION AND CONSEQUENCE-INDEPENDENT 
DEONTOLOGY 


I begin, however, not with contemporary debates, but one that is 
reported to have occurred more than two millennia ago. In the 
Indian epic, the Mahabharata, the composition of which is usually 
attributed to the period around the second or third century before 
Christ, there is an interesting conversation that occurs between Ar- 
juna, the great warrior hero of the epic, and Krishna, his friend and 
advisor, on the eve of the massive battle at Kurukshetra (not far from 
the city of Delhi). The battle is between the Pandavas, the virtuous 
royal family presided over by Yudhisthira, Arjuna’s eldest brother and 
legitimate heir to the throne, and the Kauravas, their cousins, who 
have wrongly usurped the kingdom. Nearly all the other royal fami- 








XII, 2 (Spring 1983): 113-32. It is partly a question of what are made explicit and 
what are weighed into the judgment in somewhat implicit ways. 

6 For related issues, see Peter Railton, “Alienation, Consequentialism, and the 
Demands of Morality,” Philosophy and Public Affairs, xın, 2 (Spring 1984): 14-171; 
and Samuel Scheffler, “Agent-Centred Restriction, Rationality, and the Virtues,” 
Mind, xciv, 375 (1985): 409-19; both reprinted in Scheffler, Consequentialism and Its 
Critics (New York: Oxford, 1988), pp. 93-133, 243-60. 
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lies in the Indo-Gangetic plain have joined one side or the other, and 
the two armies include a considerable proportion of able-bodied men 
in the land. 

As Arjuna and Krishna see the armies on the two sides and reflect 
on the gigantic battle that is about to begin, Arjuna asks whether all 
this is worth it. He does not doubt that theirs is the right cause, and 
that this is a just war, and also that his side will definitely win the battle 
given its relative strength—not least because of Arjuna’s own remark- 
able skills as a warrior and a general. But, Arjuaa observes, so many 
people will die in this battle. He also recognizes that he himself will 
have to kill masses of people. Arjuna also notes that many people who 
will be killed, on both sides, are persons for whom he has affection, 
and many of them have done nothing that is particularly disreputable 
other than agreeing (often out of kinship loyalties or other ties) to 
back one side or the other in this great subcontinental battle. 

Arjuna tells Krishna that he does not want to fight, and that maybe 
they should simply let the unjust Kauravas rule the kingdom they 
have usurped, which may be the lesser of the two evils. Krishna argues 
against this, and his response takes the form of articulating principles 
of action that have been repeated again and again in Indian moral 
philosophy. Indeed, with Krishna’s gradual transformation from be- 
ing a noble but partisan patron of the Pandavas in the epic to being 
an incarnation of God, as he is in later Hinduism, the conversation 
with Arjuna has become a document of great theological importance, 
called the Bhagavadgeeta, or the Geeta for short. ` 

Krishna points to Arjuna’s duty to fight, irrespective of his evalua- 
tion of the consequences. It is a just cause, and as a warrior and a 
general on whom his side must rely, he cannot waver from his 
obligations (no matter what results from that). Krishna’s high deon- 
tology has been deeply influential in moral debates in the subsequent 
millennia. It is, I suppose, a tribute to the power of pure theory that 
even Mahatma Gandhi—no less—felt deeply inspired by Krishna’s 
words on doing one’s duty irrespective of consequences, even though 
the duty in this case was for Arjuna to fight a violent war (not in 
general a cause to which Gandhi could be expected to warm). 

Krishna’s moral position is also eloquently endorsed by T.S. Eliot, 
in a poem, “The Dry Salvages,” in the Four Quartets.’ Eliot summarizes 
Krishna’s view in the form of an admonishment: “And do not think of 
the fruit of action./ Fare forward.” Eliot explains: “Not fare well,/ But 
fare forward, voyagers” (ibid., p. 31). I intend here to take the other 


7 London: Faber and Faber, 1944. 
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side—that of Arjuna—and proceed from the basic idea that one must 
take responsibility for the consequences of one’s actions and choices, 
and that this responsibility cannot be obliterated by any pointer to a 
consequence-independent duty or obligation. “Fare,” I would argue, 
“well,” and not just “forward.” I should add, just as an incidental 
matter, that even though as a religious document the Geeta is inter- 
preted to be firmly on Krishna’s side (it is alleged that he “won” the 
debate), the epic Mahabharata in which the conversation originally 
occurs gives both sides much room to develop their respective argu- 
ments, with the evident presumption that this is an argument in 
which there are two reasonable sides. 

I. GENERAL CONSEQUENTIALISM AND PARTICULAR CONSEQUENTIALIST 

SYSTEMS 

Consequential evaluation can be analyzed at two different levels. 
First, we can study the general demands of basing evaluation -and 
choice on the assessment of consequences and, at this common level, 
the discipline of consequential evaluation leaves room for different 
ways of getting to a fuller consequentialist theory. Second, this gen- 
eral analysis can be combined with the exploration of a specific 
evaluative theory, or a class of evaluative theories that share the 
important feature of focusing on responsibility for choice. I am 
concerned here with both these exercises. 

In the general analysis, it is especially important to recognize that 
the very specific demands associated with some of the more famous 
consequentialist systems, such as welfarism (on which utilitarian eth- 
ical theory relies), are not required by the discipline of consequential- 
ism itself. It may be, arguably, permissible to combine these 
additional demands with consequential evaluation (as utilitarianism 
does).® But they are certainly not mandatory for consequential eval- 
uation in general. I have commented on this subject already. But 
now, going beyond this, I must also discuss what kind of further 
specification may be sensibly pursued to get a fuller consequential 
theory (different from utilitarianism)—a theory or an approach that 
would be particularly in line with the basic motivation of taking 
responsibility for one’s choice. To that exercise I shall now turn, 


8 I say ‘arguably’ here, because it can also be argued, on the other side, that by 
confining attention to utility information only, welfarism goes against the spirit of 
taking responsibility for all the consequences of one’s choice. I do not, however, 
intend to insist, on this ground, that we exclude utilitarianism from the class of 
genuinely consequentialist theories altogether. It is, rather, my claim that utilitar- 
ianism is deeply flawed as a substantive consequentialist theory, and this is where its 
tension with the basic motivation of taking responsibility for choice comes in. The 
problem lies, on this reading, in its inadequacy, rather than in its inadmissibility. 
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beginning first with identifying particular areas in which further 
specification—additional to the general demands of consequential 
evaluation—would have to be made. 

There is a need, I would argue, for more articulation on at least 
three different subjects, related to the discipline of consequential 
evaluation. 


(1) Situated evaluation. From which perspective should the evaluation be 
done? The argument from responsibility would indicate that the 
person making the choice cannot escape the necessity to take note 
of her own position vis-a-vis the actions and their consequences. 
This requirement of “situated evaluation” may or may not be com- 
bined with the demand (made familiar by utilitarian ethics) that the 
evaluation from every situated position must somehow be exactly the 
same. This is an “invariance requirement” for which an additional 
argument would be needed, if it were to be proposed.? But I do not 

` intend to propose it. 

(2) Maximizing framework. As Samuel Scheffler”? rightly points out, “max- 
imizing rationality” is central to consequential evaluation. As he puts 
it: “The core of this conception of rationality is the idea that if one 
accepts the desirability of a certain goal being achieved, and if one 
has a choice between two options, one of which is certain to accom- 
plish this goal better than the other, then it is, ceteris paribus, rational 
to choose the former over the latter” (ibid. p. 252). I shall have to 
talk more, later on, about the extensive implications of this princi- 
ple, but one immediate question concerns whether the maximizing 
framework can be used even when the options cannot be completely 
ranked vis-a-vis each other. What if the evaluation cannot sensibly go 
beyond, say, a partial ordering? As would be readily seen, Scheffler’s 
statement of the maximizing principle does not demand complete- 
ness of ranking. But is his silence on completeness an omission, or 
is his characterization of maximization adequate as it stands? I 
would argue that there is no omission here, but I must go further 
into this issue (more on this presently). I should state here, how- 
ever, that not to demand completeness does not exclude the possi- 
bility that the evaluative ordering may, in fact, be complete. If 
completeness were to be specifically demanded (rather than only 
permitted), however, then some justification for this demand would 
be needed. But I make no such demand. 


9 On the nature and use of “invariance requirements,” see my Collective Choice and 
Social Welfare (San Francisco: Holden-Day, 1970; republished: Amsterdam: North- 
Holland, 1979), especially chapters 7 and 8; and Kevin Roberts, “Possibility Theo- 
rems with Interpersonally Comparable Welfare Levels,” Review of Economic Studies, 
XLVII, 2: 409-20. 

10 “Agent-Centred Restriction, Rationality, and the Virtues” (1985), reprinted in 
Consequentialism and Its Critics. 
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(3) Nonexclusion of state components. Are all features of the consequent 
states of affairs potentially relevant? In terms of the discipline of 
consequential evaluation, it would be arbitrary to exclude a priori any 
particular component of the state as being beyond the pale of consid- 
eration. This requirement of “nonexclusion of state components” does 
not, by itself, rule out the possibility of insisting, as is done in utilitarian 
ethics, that only utilities (in the form of, say, happiness or desire fulfill- 
ment) in the states of affairs must ultimately be taken into account in 
ethical evaluation. If that substantive restriction were to be imposed, 
then a justificatory defense of it would have been needed (since it is not 
entailed by the discipline of consequential evaluation in general). But 
I impose no such restriction. 


I shall now briefly outline the broad characteristics of a specific class of 
consequentialist approaches (within the limits of the chosen require- 
ments), which have, I would argue, some claim to our attention. 


III. RESPONSIBILITY AND SITUATED EVALUATION 

From which perspective should the evaluation be done? The demand 
of situated evaluation requires that a person not ignore the particular 
position from which she is making the choice. Consider, for example, 
the parent of a child for whom she is choosing a particular baby food. 
The requirement of situated evaluation does not, in any way, vindi- 
cate smugness about one’s contingent level of ignorance, and does 
not deny the need for the person to find out, if reasonably possible, 
more about what others know or see (for example, that the baby food 
with which the parent is familiar might have been shown to be 
harmful). Nor does it deny the relevance of broader sympathies (for 
example, a parent may well ask whether it is right that her child 
should have the benefit of some baby food to which other children do 
not have access). What is denied is the possibility of ignoring the 
person’s own responsibilities in her particular situation, in this case 
that of being a parent of this child. 

Even if the decision is to respond to some considerations coming 
from outside her situation (such as not using a baby food of which the 
neighbors are suspicious, or not giving one’s child a baby food that 
the neighbors cannot afford to give to their children), that decision 
would have to be worked out from—and in this sense be compatible 
with—the responsibility she has toward her child for whom she is 
choosing a baby food (the “other” considerations and their impor- 
tance would have to be evaluated by the parent situated in her own 
position). She has to take responsibility for not only her choices of 
substantive actions (going beyond evaluation), but also for her eval- 
uations on which the choices are to be based. She has to do the 
evaluation, taking note—as Arjuna does—of her own position in the 
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events and of her responsibility for things that may happen as a result 
of what she does. 

This valuational issue raises a question of great importance regard- 
ing the relationship between the person who is doing the evaluation 
(as well as the choosing) and the particular circumstances in which 
she is situated. Arjuna is bothered not merely by the fact that many 
will die if the war were to take place, but also by the fact that he will 
himself be killing lots of people and by the further fact that many of 
the people to be killed are persons for whom he himself has affection. 
These are the things that contribute to the bad nature of the events 
that would occur due to the war, seen particularly from the position 
of Arjuna himself. This realization is part and parcel of his taking - 
responsibility for his choices and their consequences. Another ob- 
server who is uninvolved in these events need not attach any special 
importance to the fact that Arjuna (not he, but Arjuna) will be killing 
people, and that among the dead will be people for whom Arjuna 
(not he, but Arjuna) feels closeness and affection. Arjuna cannot 
reasonably take a similarly detached view of the consequences of his 
choice, since he is directly involved in making this choice. 

The evaluations can, thus, be reasonably situated in the life of the 
person doing the evaluation and making the choices. This contrasts 
quite sharply with the utilitarian formula that the evaluation must be, 
in every way, independent of the evaluator and, in particular, must 
take the very specific form of maximizing the sum total of utilities. 
Such has been the hold of utilitarianism within the general discipline 
of consequential evaluation that rather than taking the utilitarian 
claim of evaluator-independence as a very special case (at best admis- 
sible and certainly not mandatory), consequentialism is often defined 
as having to depend inescapably on evaluator-independent valua- 
tions. 

I should also comment on the fact that the discipline of position- 
related evaluator-relativity, the fuller implications of which I have 
tried to explore elsewhere,'! must be distinguished from a claim that 
anyone is free to evaluate consequences as he likes. Far from being 
free to evaluate consequences as he likes, Arjuna has the responsibil- 
ity—indeed cannot escape the responsibility—to take note of the spe- 
cial badness of the events as he must evaluate them, because he 
himself would have to do some of the killing, and victims would often 
be quite innocent persons for whom Arjuna has affection. It is not so 


11 “Rights and Agency,” Philosophy and Public Affairs, x1, 1 (Winter 1982): 3-39, and 
“Well-being, Agency and Freedom: The Dewey Lectures 1984,” this JOURNAL, 
LXXXII, 4 (April 1985): 169-21. 
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much a license to evaluate the outcomes as one likes, but a requirement 
that one must take note of the contingent connections and circum- 
stances that characterize Arjuna’s situation in this choice problem. 
Responsibility—and this is the important point here—demands situ- 
ated valuation by the agents. 

It is also important to see that evaluator-relativity need not violate 
any requirement of “impersonality” that may be imposed on the 
discipline of ethics. Indeed, impersonality must not be confused with 
what may be called impositionality—having to ignore the relevance of 
a chooser’s position or situation vis-à-vis the choices and results. In 
contrast with impositionality, position-relative impersonality requires, 
to put it in mildly mathematical terms, that parametric note be taken 
of the respective positions of the different persons, but not of the exact 
personal identities involved.!2 


IV. INCOMPLETENESS AND MAXIMIZATION 

I turn now to the second issue, the possibility of incompleteness of 
ranking in consequential evaluation. It is sometimes presumed that a 
consequentialist approach must require that every possible state of 
affairs be comparable—and be clearly ranked—vis-d-vis every other. 
This presumed requirement has sometimes been seen, with justice, as 
unlikely to be fulfilled, and it has been seen as a source of problems 
for consequentialist ethics. How can we always compare every alter- 
native with every other? Can we always find a best alternative? 

Maximization does not, in fact, demand that all alternatives be com- 
parable, and does not even require that a best alternative be identifiable. 
It only requires that we do not choose an alternative that is worse than 
another that can be chosen instead (as Scheffler (op. cit, p. 252) has 
rightly noted). There is some confusion on this technical point since in 
common parlance, the term ‘maximization’ is used in many different 
ways. Sometimes the term is used to indicate that we must choose a best 
alternative. This is, technically, better described as optimization (also a 
concept much used in economics and decision theory). The basic 
definition of maximization in the foundational literature on set theory 
and relational analysis is that of selecting an alternative to which there is 
none better. Maximization and optimization coincide when the order- 
ing is complete, which it may or may not be.!3 Indeed, for optimization to 
work there should exist a best alternative to be chosen (not necessarily a 


12 On this, see my “Positional Objectivity,” Philosophy and Public Affairs, xxu, 2 
(Spring 1993): 126-45. 

13 The exact relations between optimization and maximization, and the condi- 
tions that make them coincide with each other, are identified in my “Maximization 
and the Act of Choice,” Econometrica, LXV, 4 (July 1997): 745-79. 
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uniquely best alternative, but a best alternative nevertheless). Maximiza- 
tion does not require that. 

For example, if there happens to be some incompleteness so that 
two options A and B cannot be ranked vis-à-vis each other, but each 
of them is better than all the other alternatives, then maximization 
would require only that one of those two be chosen (both are 
maximal). This is the way maximality is defined in the mathematical 
literature, both in pure set theory (for example, by Nicolas Bour- 
baki), and in axiomatic economic analysis (for example, by Gerard 
Debreu).!* I have discussed elsewhere! this distinction and its far- 
reaching implications. 

The distinction can be a matter of great practical importance. Take 
the old story of Buridan’s ass. The hapless donkey saw two haystacks 
that it could not rank vis-à-vis each other.! Since donkeys are pre- 
sumed to be full-blooded optimizers rather than relaxed maximizers, 
Buridan’s ass could not choose either haystack (since neither was 
shown to be at least as good as the other), and it thus died of 
starvation. It starved since it could not rank the two haystacks (there 
was no “best” or “optimal” choice), but of course each would have 
generated a better consequence than starvation. Even if the donkey 
failed to rank the two haystacks, it would have made sense—good 
consequentialist sense—for it to choose either rather than neither. 
Consequential evaluation needs maximization, but not optimization. 


V. STATES, ACTIONS, MOTIVES, AND PROCESSES 
I turn now to the third issue—what to include in the description of 
states of affairs, in using consequentialist logic. There is no general 
reason for an a priori exclusion of any part of the state of affairs in 
evaluating that state of affairs. Some ethical theories (like utilitarian 
ethics) insist, however, that nonutility features, such as actions, must 
not be considered to be of any value or disvalue on their own (rather, 
only for the utilities or disutilities they generate). But since there are 


14 Bourbaki, Elements de Mathématique (Paris: Hermann, 1939) —Volume I, Theory of 
Sets (Reading, MA: Addison-Wesley, 1968); Debreu, Theory of Value (New York: 
Wiley, 1959; republished, New Haven: Yale, 1971). Isaac Levi—Hard Choices: Decision 
Making under Unresolved Conflict (New York: Cambridge, 1986)—has explored a 
different way of basing choices on incomplete rankings, which I shall not pursue 
here. 

15 Collective Choice and Social Welfare, chapter 1; and “Maximization and the Act of 
Choice.” 

16 There is a less interesting version of the story of Buridan’s ass, according to 
which it was indifferent between the two hay stacks and could not decide which to 
choose. But if it were really indifferent, then either haystack would, clearly, have 
been as good as the other, and even an optimizing donkey need not have faced an 
impasse. 
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good reasons to be concerned about some of these features, such as 
actions, motives, and the like (for reasons which are close enough to 
those which move deontologists, among others, to take note of them, 
in their own special way), the utilitarian exclusion ends up being an 
arbitrary exclusion of a class of reasoned demands. I have discussed 
this issue elsewhere,!” and shall not pursue it further here. In terms 
of the example considered earlier, I should note that Arjuna’s argu- 
ment against killing people in general, and killing friends and rela- 
tions in particular, has clear implications for his choice of action. 

Indeed, the idea of responsibility for the consequences of one’s 
actions can hardly be compatible with ignoring some of the conse- 
quences one takes seriously—and has reason to take seriously. This 
issue relates closely to the tension on which Scheffler concentrates in 
arguing that what “makes so much trouble for views that incorporate 
agent-centred restrictions, is what we may call maximizing rationality” 
(op. cit., p. 252). Agent-centered concerns need not, of course, be 
presented in the form of constraints or “restrictions” (as they are in 
some deontological theories), but agent-specific sensitivity can be 
incorporated within the maximizing framework of consequential rea- 
soning by taking evaluative note of the actions of agents, which are 
part of the state of affairs. The demands of responsibility certainly call 
for agent-sensitive evaluation. Arjuna cannot treat his own killing of 
people (and even other deaths that would occur if he were to allow 
the war to go on, with his support) in the same way that he can treat 
deaths that result from other causes or other agencies. There need 
not really be any tension between maximizing rationality and agent- 
sensitive reasoning (central for consequential responsibility as well as 
for deontology), unless parts of the states of affairs, particularly 
actions, were to be arbitrarily excluded from the domain of situated 
consequential evaluation. 

Sometimes the demand for excluding particular components of 
the state of affairs comes from the claim that ‘they are somehow not 
really part of the state of affairs at all. For example, it has been 
claimed that an action performed is not a part of a state. The fact that 
to do something is to make something happen is an elementary 
enough point, and yet not only has this been denied in many anti- 
consequentialist arguments, that denial has ended up having pivotal 
importance in the strategy of such arguments. In his earlier book, The 


17 “Utilitarianism and Welfarism,” “Rights and Agency,” “Well-being, Agency and 
Freedom: The Dewey Lectures 1984,” and On Ethics and Economics (Malden, MA: 
Blackwell, 1987). 
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Rejection of Consequentialism, Scheffler!® not only develops this line of 
reasoning, but also quotes a “personal communication” from Thomas 
Scanlon allegedly making this point. Scanlon is quoted as saying: “the 
distinctive moral badness of killings compared with other deaths 
exists, if at all, only in an agent-centered morality focusing on what 
you do. Once we move to the moral appraisal of what happens, the 
differential treatment of killings and otherwise equally undesirable 
deaths becomes much less plausible” (ibid., p. 109). A state of affairs 
certainly does consist of what has happened, but if an action x has 
been performed by person 3, then it certainly has happened that i has 
done x. It would require an odd surgery to “remove” this occurrence 
from the description of the state of affairs, and that would be an 
epistemically impoverishing and morally debilitating exclusion. 

If Arjuna kills someone, it would be peculiar to deny that such a 
killing has occurred. And in doing a moral evaluation of what has 
happened, Arjuna can hardly overlook the fact that this killing has 
happened, and that he himself has played the active part in this event. 
It is a part of history, and it is an event that Arjuna in particular must 
take seriously. The discipline of consequential evaluation of states of 
affairs does not offer a special exemption to anyone to overlook what 
she has done on the ground that we must be concerned only with 
what has happened, not what has been done. 

There are reasons to pause to consider this issue further, since 
Scanlon has developed this argument more fully in his later work. 
One crucial issue, among others, is Scanlon’s argument that “the 
negative intrinsic value attached to morally undesirable actions is 
impartial—that is to say that an action that has this disvalue is 
something that everyone has reason to prevent” (op. cit, p. 83). The 
latter part of the claim (not the former) need not be denied even 
within broad consequentialism (of the kind I have been exploring), 
and it can indeed be argued that everyone has a reason to prevent, 
say, a murder from occurring. The real issue is not that, but whether 
everyone has the same reason, with the same force—the murderer no 
more than anyone else—to avert that murder. The idea that the state 
of affairs must be evaluatively viewed in the same way by everyone 
sharing the same ethics, despite their different roles (in, say, having 
murdered someone or not) is arbitrary as well as implausible. 

Scanlon points out that “if we are to make sense of the idea of a 
deontological prohibition against killing by assigning intrinsic dis- 
value to acts of killing, this disvalue must not be impartial but what is 


18 New York: Oxford, 1982. 
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sometimes called agent-relative disvalue” (ibid.). With this proposi- 
tion I am basically in agreement, except that I would go beyond his 
claim and argue that this disvalue must be agent relative not just in 
the case of deontological prohibitions, but also in other—less ex- 
treme—cases of giving shape to deontological concerns with actions 
and agencies. Indeed, the scope of agent-relative judgments need not 
be confined only to “prohibitions,” which is a specially limiting way in 
which some deontological systems accommodate agent-relative val- 
ues. In broad deontology as well as in broad consequentialism, there 
may be agent-relative variations that do not take the form of a 
prohibition. For example, in Bernard Williams’s illuminating analysis 
of the now-famous case as to whether it would be right for Jim to 
follow the utilitarian logic to kill one captive if it would save the lives 
of the other nineteen, Williams’s main concern is with identifying 
and explaining the important considerations that utilitarianism 
leaves out. His conclusion is not so much that the utilitarian would 
come to the wrong conclusion in this case, but, as Williams puts it, “if 
(as I suppose) the utilitarian is probably right in this case, that is not 
to be found out just by asking the utilitarian’s questions.”!9 Deonto- 
logical prohibition is a very special case of agent-relative judgments. 

In a broad consequential system, the agent-relative variation of 
valuation may distinguish the special badness of killing vis-a-vis allow- 
ing a death to occur, and it is only if the extra disvalue of killing is 
infinitely negative for the murderer, then (and only then) the agent- 
relative consequential system would impose a total prohibition on 
killing. The distinction is of importance in this analysis, and it has 
some relevance even to Scanlon’s further argument that “agent- 
relative reason” cannot “flow from the disvalue of an action, under- 
stood as an event” (op. cit., p. 83), a proposition that neatly states our 
main point of disagreement. I have already discussed why responsi- 
bility for the consequences of one’s choice cannot be suspended to 
provide a special exemption to the chooser for the event that takes 
the form of a murder that he commits. But among our differences is 
the emphasis that Scanlon seems to put on the principle of “deon- 
tological prohibitions.” 

Scanlon rightly points out that someone “who accepts this principle 
[of deontological prohibitions] therefore does not need to appeal to 
the ‘negative intrinsic value’ of killing in order to explain why she 


19 “A Critique of Utilitarianism,” p. 117. Williams’s critique is primarily against 
utilitarianism, but he relates this to his rejection of consequentialism in general, 
without characterizing his preferred alternative in the form of deontological pro- 
hibitions. 
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does not do what is necessary to save the greater number” (op. cit., p. 
84). This is indeed so, but it applies only to the extreme case of total 
prohibition (and does not come to terms with, for example, Wil- 
liams’s rich analysis of Jim’s dilemma, nor with his balanced overall 
conclusion). This is adequate enough if one must never kill—not 
even to prevent a genocide of a million people. To allow other—less 
extreme—possibilities, deontological theory would have to take a 
broader form than constraint-based deontology permits. And then 
the approach through the special badness (what is unprepossessingly 
described as “negative intrinsic value”) of killing is not such a patently 
redundant idea. 

I shall not go further into this contrast here.” But I must also point 
out that there are other parts of the state of affairs (other than the 
actions in general and the agent’s own actions in particular) which 
are sometimes left out of the accounting of the state of affairs in 
making the claim that they lie beyond the reach of consequential 
evaluation. This is often claimed about the motivation of a person in 
undertaking an action, in which standard utilitarian ethics has no 
direct interest. It too can be important, however, in broader conse- 
quential systems. 

Indeed, motivation can be seen to be part and parcel of what is 
happening and may well be taken into account when a state of affairs 
is judged. Consider, for example, a person who says: “You say I should 
be satisfied with the fact that he has apologized; I agree that he has 
used words of apology, but what has not actually happened is his 
really feeling sorry and apologizing genuinely; he has just apologized 
to escape chastisement, and this is not good enough.” The distinction 
being made (about what has “actually happened”) concerns the 
motivation underlying an action. 

A state of affairs is informationally rich. There is no particular 
reason to insist on an impoverished account of a state of affairs in 
evaluating it. Also, the reach of consequential reasoning can incor- 
porate processes of choice, and not merely the narrowly defined ulti- 
mate outcomes. In the context of decision theory and rational 
choice, I have argued for the importance of paying particular atten- 
tion to “comprehensive outcomes” (including actions undertaken, 
processes involved, and the like along with the final outcomes), in- 
stead of confining attention to only the “culmination outcome” (what 


20 See also my “Rights and Agency,” “Evaluator Relativity and Consequential 
Evaluation,” “Well-being, Agency and Freedom: The Dewey Lectures 1984,” and On 
Ethics and Economics. 
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happens at the very end).?! The distinction can be very central to 
certain problems in economics, politics, sociology, and in the general 
theory of rational decisions and games. As it happens, the distinction 
is also crucial in assessing the reach of consequential reasoning. If, 
for example, a presidential candidate were to argue that what is really 
important is not just to win the forthcoming election, but “to win the 
election fairly,” then the outcome recommended is a comprehensive 
outcome, which includes a process consideration (not just the culmi- 
nation outcome of winning the election—no matter how).?? The 
appraisal of comprehensive outcomes can be an integral part of the 
assessment of states of affairs, and thus a crucial building block in 
consequential evaluation. 


VI. RIGHTS AND OBLIGATIONS 

The type of consequentialist evaluation that is being explored here 
can adequately withstand various standard critiques of consequential- 
ism which can be found in the literature. I shall come presently to 
that defensive issue. But before that, I want to look at a more positive 
aspect of the outlined consequentialist approach, in particular its 
extensive reach. I shall illustrate this reach by showing how the 
proposed consequential framework may be able to accommodate the 
concept of moral (rather than legal) rights in general, and “human 
rights” in particular (a concept that is frequently invoked in practical 
discussions in the contemporary world). 

There is, of course, no necessity to invoke the idea of rights in any 
form in making use of the broad consequential approach I have been 
exploring here, but it is also the case (as it were, a “further fact”) that 
rights, including human rights, can be placed within this framework. 
One way of thinking about this issue is to separate out two aspects of 
a standard concept of rights: (1) it aims at the freedom of the right- 
holder to do certain things or achieve some conditions, and (2) it 
demands some correlate obligations on the part of others (which can 
take the form of noninterference or of positive assistance) to help in 
the realization of this freedom by the right-holder. For example, 
person A’s right not to be assaulted concerns both (1) the freedom of 


21 The nature and the importance of the distinction between “culmination out- 
comes” and “comprehensive outcomes” are more fully analyzed in my “Maximiza- 
tion and the Act of Choice.” 

2? Even if it were the case that the presidential candidate actually wants—no 
matter what he says—to win the election by fair means or foul, the argument 
presented by him is for the excellence of “winning fairly.” The point is not about 
the actual preference of the person (even less about the likelihood of such a 
preference), but only about a valuational judgment on the importance of a com- 
prehensive outcome of this kind. 
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A to avoid being assaulted, and (2) the obligation of others not to 
assault A. (It may also include a general obligation of others to try to 
prevent a third person from assaulting A, but that involves some 
complication, which I shall address later.) A comprehensive outcome 
can be judged to have been worsened on each of these—distinct but 
interrelated— grounds if, say, person B were to assault A: this would 
be a nonfulfillment of A’s right and a nonperformance of B’s duty. 
The right and the obligation are not independent events, but they 
may not be invariably locked to each other (for example, B’s serious 
attempt at assaulting A may fail, and yet the badness of B’s having 
tried to assault would still be a factor to consider in assessing the 
comprehensive outcome). The realization (or not) of substantive 
freedoms as well as taking adequate account (or not) of obligations 
can both figure in ethical accounting within this broad consequential 
framework. 

It may be worth scrutinizing how exactly does this incorporation of the 
fulfillment of rights and of correlated duties within a consequential 
- framework differ, on the one hand, from rights-independent consequential 
evaluation, for example, in utilitarianism, and, on the other, from rights- 
inclusive nonconsequential procedures, for example, in constraint-based lib- 
ertarianism.2 Utilitarians do not include the realization of freedoms, or 
the fulfillment of rights or duties, among the valued objects at all, and so 
there is a fundamental gap here. Of course, rights or duties may be 
instrumentally valued by utilitarians for what they can do to promote 
utilities, but their fulfillment or violation does not, by itself, make the 
states better or worse in utilitarian accounting. 

Turning now to libertarianism, it does of course pay much direct 
attention to rights and duties, but only as constraints that restrict what 
others are permitted to do. No one should assault A, and if B does 
carry out an assault on A, then he has violated a constraint that he 
should have obeyed. But in pure libertarian theory, it is not claimed 
that the state of affairs has turned worse as a result of that assault. The 
badness of the assault is not the issue in that approach, only its 
wrongness is.?4 

So neither the utilitarian nor the libertarian would argue— or insist 
(as a rights-inclusive consequentialist would) —that the assault was, in 
itself, a bad thing to happen. In judging the state of affairs, utilitar- 
ianism would turn only to utilities.” The libertarian is not concerned 


23 See Nozick. 

24 On this, see Nozick, chapter 7. 

25 The assault, not seen as in itself bad, gets utilitarian attention only if—and only 
to the extent that—utilities are reduced overall as a result of the assault (in fact, of 
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(at least in this exercise) with judging the state of affairs at all. In 
contrast with both these approaches, consequential evaluation that 
takes note of freedoms, rights, and obligations—and their violation— 
would argue that bad things have happened precisely because some- 
one’s freedom has been breached, and some rights and duties have 
been violated.?° 


Vil. HUMAN RIGHTS AND IMPERFECT OBLIGATIONS 

I turn now to human rights in particular. These are rights that individ- 
uals are supposed to have not by virtue of their citizenship of any 
particular country, but because of their status as human beings. These 
may or may not be legislated rights, but in so far as they are valued, that 
valuation can include the importance that is attached to the relevant 
persons’ freedoms and also the responsibility that others have—irrespec- 
tive of citizenship, nationality, and other denominations—to help this 
person to attain these freedoms. If others can help, then there is a 
responsibility that goes with it. Even if it is not specified who will have to 
do what to help the victimized person, there is a general need for a 
responsible consequence-evaluating agent to consider her general duty 
to help others (when reasonably feasible) .?” 

Some of these obligations tend to be more fully specified than 
others. For example, the insistence that the state must not arbitrarily 
arrest a person (if that is seen as a human right, no matter whether 
the laws of the land prohibit arbitrary arrest or not) is more exactly 
characterized than, say, the demand that a person has a right to help 
in escaping starvation (it demands, generally though imprecisely, that 
all those who are in a position to help should try to consider what they 
can do to prevent this eventuality from occurring). Demands of 
human rights can take either form, with or without pinpointing spe- 
cific duties that the obligation bearers are asked to accept. 

In fact, even the fulfillment or violation of precisely specified 
obligations can go with imperfect obligations of others to help in a 
general way. Since gross violations of serious obligations can be seen 
as making the states of affairs worse, even others not directly involved 
in the violation of a perfectly specified obligation (for example, 
person A’s being assaulted by person B) may have a general duty to 
help (in this case, to try to prevent B’s assault on A). This duty, 
through a consequential link, may be rather inexactly specified (tell- 





course, the overall utility picture can, in many circumstances, move in precisely the 
opposite direction). On this, see my “Rights and Agency.” 

26 On this, see my “Rights and Agency.” 

?7 This requirement and its extensive practical implications are discussed in my 
Development as Freedom (New York: Knopf; and New York: Oxford, 1999). 
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ing us neither who must particularly take the initiative, nor how far he 
should go in doing this general duty), but this loosely formulated 
obligation—Immanuel Kant? would call it an “imperfect obliga- 
tion”—to help may nevertheless be seriously considered by (and be 
influential with) responsible people. Indeed, neglect or disregard of 
such general obligations may be plausibly seen as a bad thing to 
happen, and can be taken into account in evaluating states of affairs. 
For example, if a person were severely assaulted in full view of others 
and her cries for help were completely ignored, it is not unreasonable 
(in discussing what was so bad about that event) to argue that three 
bad things happened: (1) the victim’s freedom was violated, and so 
was her right not to be assaulted; (2) the assaulter transgressed the 
immunity that others should have from intrusion (in this case, a 
violent intrusion) and violated his duty not to assault others; and (3) 
the others who did nothing to help the victim also transgressed their 
general—and imperfect—obligation to help others (which they 
could reasonably be expected to provide). They are interrelated 
failings, but distinct from each other. 

It is important to see that in linking human rights to both perfect 
and imperfect obligations, there is no suggestion that the right-duty 
correspondence be denied. Indeed, the binary relation between 
rights and obligations can be quite important, and it is precisely this 
binary relation which separates out human rights from the general 
valuing of freedom (without a correlated obligation of others to help 
bring about a greater realization of human freedom). The question 
that remains is whether it is adequate for this binary relation to allow 
imperfect obligations to correspond to human rights, without demand- 
ing an exact specification of who will have to do what, as in the case 
of legal rights and specified perfect obligations. 

This question is indeed the basic source of some of the skepticism 
that greets assertions of human rights without exact identification of 
particular perfect obligations that would lead to the realization of 
these rights. In the absence of such perfect obligations, demands for 
human rights are often seen just as loose talk (perhaps wonderful 
loose talk, but loose talk nevertheless). One question that motivates 
some of this skepticism is: How can we be sure that rights are, in fact, 
realizable unless they are matched by full specification of who will do 
what? Indeed, some do not see any sense in a right unless it is 
balanced by what Kant called a “perfect obligation”—a specific duty 
of a particular agent for the actual realization of that right. Onora 


28 Critique of Practical Reason, L.W. Beck, trans. (New York: Bobbs-Merrill, 1956). 
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O’Neill has argued powerfully in this direction in her book, Towards 
Justice and Virtue?9: f 


Unfortunately much writing and rhetoric on rights heedlessly proclaims 
universal rights to goods and services, and in particular “welfare rights,” 
as well as to other social, economic and cultural rights that are promi- 
nent in international Charters and Declarations, without showing what 
connects each presumed right-holder to some specific obligation- 
bearer(s), which leaves the content of these supposed rights wholly 
obscure. This obscurity has been a scene and source of vast political and 
theoretical wrangling. Some advocates of universal economic, social and 
cultural rights go no further than to emphasize that they can be institu- 
tionalized, which is true. But the point of difference is that they must be 
institutionalized: if they are not there is no right (ibid, pp. 131-32). 


O’Neill goes on to identify the constructive role of “virtue,” instead of 
rights, since rights, in this view, make no sense when unaccompanied 
by specified perfect obligations. For example, so long as the putative 
right to food is not matched up with some particular person’s or 
agent’s specific obligation, the hungry do not really, in this reckon- 
ing, have a right to food at all. On the other hand, it would still be 
virtuous to feed the hungry. f 

This line of reasoning has considerable persuasive power, and 
O’Neill has done much to explore and illuminate the territory of 
virtue.°° We can, however, ask: Why insist on the absolute necessity of 
co-specified perfect obligation for a putative right to qualify as a real 
right? Certainly, a perfect obligation would help a great deal toward 
the realization of rights, but why cannot there be unrealized rights, 
even rights that are hard to realize? We do not, in any obvious sense, 
contradict ourselves by saying: “These people had all these rights, but 
alas they were not realized.” Something else has to be invoked to 
jump from pessimism about the fulfillment of rights, all the way to the 
denial of the rights themselves. 

This distinction may appear to be partly a matter of language, and it 
might be thought that O’Neill’s rejection could be based on how the 
term ‘rights’ functions in common discourse. Perhaps O’Neill is point- 


29 New York: Cambridge, 1996. 

30 Indeed, our understanding of the role of virtue is very significantly enriched by 
O’Neill’s constructive analysis of its extensive reach presented in Towards Justice and 
Virtue, but also by the far-reaching investigation in her earlier book—Faces of Hunger: 
An Essay on Poverty, Justice and Development (London: Allen and Unwin, 1986)—of 
the role of sympathetic ethics and humane politics, in the remedying of hunger in 
the contemporary world. It is also important to note that O'Neill does not oppose 
“welfare rights,” but wants them to be institutionalized (otherwise, “there is no 
right”). 
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ing to language use and its discipline? But in fact the term ‘rights’ is used 
much more widely than O’Neill demands. Indeed, it is a significant part 
of her claim that the term ‘rights’ is often used quite wrongly; she is not 
relying on language usage—rather going against it. The language of 
rights, in public as well as private discussion, often proceeds without any 
clear identification of perfect obligations. Rather, the claim to which 
O'Neill gives expression must be based on the presumption that using 
rights in this way—what is seen by her as a wrong way—is full of internal 
problems which can be remedied only by more exacting specification of 
rights with correlated obligations. O’Neill’s point, then, is not usage but 
the cogency of usage. 

I would, however, resist the claim that any use of rights except with 
co-inked perfect obligations must lack cogency. Indeed, it can be 
claimed that the problem that O’Neill perceives arises partly from her 
implicit attempt to see the use of rights in political or moral discourse 
through a close analogy with rights in a legal system, with its demand for 
specification of correlated duties. In contrast, in normative discussions 
rights are often championed as entitlements or powers or immunities 
that itwould be good for people to have. Human rights are seen as rights 
shared by all—irrespective of citizenship—and the benefits of which 
everyone should have. The claims are addressed generally—in Kant’s 
language “imperfectly’—to anyone who can help. Even though no 
particular person or agency has been charged with bringing about the 
fulfillment of the rights involved, they can still be very influential. Even 
if it is not feasible that everyone can have the fulfillment of their rights ` 
in this sense (if, for example, it is not yet possible to eliminate under- 
nourishment altogether), credit can still be taken for the extent to which 
these alleged rights are fulfilled. The recognition of such claims as rights 
may not only be an ethically important statement, it can also help to 
focus attention on these matters, making their fulfillment that much 
more likely—or quicker.*? 

This is indeed the form in which many major champions of rights- 
based thinking have tried to use the idea of rights. The plausibility 
and advantage of thinking in terms of rights was brought out early 
enough by Tom Paine and Mary Wollstonecraft, who were contem- 
poraries (indeed, Paine’s Rights of Man and Wollstonecraft’s The 
Vindication of the Rights of Women were published in the same year, 


31 These issues are discussed in my Development as Freedom, chapter 10, which also 
critically examines some specific arguments against the idea of human rights 
(related respectively to their “legitimacy,” “coherence,” and “cultural basis”). 
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1792).°? To dismiss this powerful literature by claiming that they were 
making some kind of an elementary mistake would seem to be based 
on the odd assumption that they were talking about something other 
than what they were talking about. Or, alternatively, that they should 
be talking about. something other than what they wanted to discuss. 

In fact, it is not in general cogent even to presume that, if an inexactly 
specified human right is important, then it must be excellent to try to 
legislate it into a precisely specified right and to “institutionalize” it as an 
exact right. For example, a wife’s “human right” to be consulted in 
family decisions even in a traditionalist society (where these decisions are 
typically taken by the husband on his own) may be important to empha- 
size and even to fight for. And yet a great defender of this human right 
(and its far-reaching ethical and political implications) might agree that 
it is not sensible to make this human right into a legal right (perhaps 
with the husband’s being arrested and locked up if he were to fail to 
consult his wife). The importance of human rights need not lie only in 
their being putative proposals for legislation and institutionalization. 
Human rights can have their own domain of influence and importance 
without being parasitic on—or even being wisely reinforced by—subse- 
quent legislation. 

The issue of cogency cannot be decided by obliterating the differ- 
ence between two dissimilar types of usage of the idea of rights, and 
by insisting that cogency in one usage must mirror cogency in the 
other. If the fulfillment of rights is a good thing to happen—the 
more the better—as it would be seen in a consequential perspective, 
the condition of full feasibility cannot be a condition of coherence. 
An analogy with utilitarianism may be helpful. Utilitarian reasoning 
admits the possibility and excellence of everyone enjoying what Frank 
Ramsey*® called “bliss.” This is among the alternatives that are con- 
sidered—indeed better than any other—but it is not, of course, 
claimed that the utilitarian exercise would lack cogency if bliss for all 
is not realized, nor be realizable (indeed quite the contrary). Indeed, 
Ramsey did not presume that “bliss” would be realizable, but this did 
not reduce the cogency of his exercise of minimizing the aggregate 
shortfall from bliss. Similarly, rights-inclusive objectives in a system of 
consequential evaluation can accommodate certain rights the fulfill- 
ment of which would be excellent but not guaranteed, and we can 
still try to minimize the shortfall. 


3? Paine (London: Symonds, 1792); and Wollstonecraft (London: Johnson, 
1792). 
33 Foundations of Mathematics and Other Logical Essays (London: Kegan Paul, 1931). 
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VIII. CONSEQUENTIAL EVALUATION AND INTERDEPENDENCE 

One of the positive merits of consequential evaluation is the disci- 
pline that it imposes and the decisional issues it makes each agent 
face. If rights are embedded in a system of consequential evaluation, 
we are immediately led to questions about the badness of the viola- 
tion of rights, or the goodness of their fulfillment, and it has impli- 
cations on good choices and good actions. These consequential 
implications suggest how different rights may be assessed vis-a-vis 
each other, and how the priorities between them may be systemati- 
cally appraised within a coherent consequentialist framework. Those 
who take rights as side constraints tend to argue against any such 
balancing, and seem to be dead set against endorsing the infraction 
of any right—no matter how minor—for the sake of preventing a 
more important violation of another—more crucial—right.** 

Indeed, we often have to face issues that explicitly or implicitly 
involve the balancing of different rights, or the balancing of rights 
against other good things. Suppose you can prevent a murder from 
taking place or a rape from occurring by appearing on the scene. But 
to do that you need to use a motor car and you do not have one. 
Someone you know does have a car just there and you can find your 
way into it, but you know that he would be most unwilling to let you 
use his car for this purpose. Do you have a reason to violate his right 
over his own car to prevent the violation of life and liberty which 
would occur if the murder or rape were to take place (if you would 
fail to show up)? 

It is possible that not everyone will agree as to what should be done, 
but it is not absurd to think that you have a reasonable case for 
violating the minor right of the car owner to prevent a bigger viola- 
tion of more important rights of the person who is threatened with 
rape or murder. But this will be directly against obeying the side 
constraint of not violating anyone’s rights, including the car owner’s, 
and in that system of constraint-based deontology, you must not be 
moved by the relative gravity of different violations of rights, or by 
other consequences. On the other hand, with a consequential ap- 
proach, such comparisons can be part and parcel of taking respon- 


34 Nozick (op. cit.) argues against such trade-offs between rights, which he sees as 
“utilitarianism of rights.” Utilitarianism of rights would indeed be contradictory, 
but consequentialism of rights need not be. Notice that there are three distinct 
though interrelated departures from the libertarian framework: (1) violation of 
rights are included among the consequences; (2) there can be “trade-offs” between 
rights; and (3) there can be “trade-offs” between the goodness of rights fulfillment 
and other good consequences. 

35 | have discussed this issue in “Rights and Agency.” 
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sibility for the consequences of one’s actions. Indeed, in that 
approach, refusing to consider the relative importance of the differ- 
ent violations of rights can well count as a significant abdication of 
responsibility. 

The need to examine the relative importance of different conse- 
quences (including well-beings, freedoms, rights, and so on) that may 
compete with each other in evaluative assessment does arise in many 
different contexts. We live in an interdependent world in which the 
realization of our respective freedoms interconnects in a variety of 
ways, and we cannot treat them each as an isolated island. The 
discipline of consequential evaluation forces us to take responsibility 
for our choices, since our actions influence other people’s freedoms 
and lives as well as our own. The reach of our responsibility includes 
asking certain questions, such as those concerning the relative im- 
portance of different rights or freedoms the realization of which may 
impinge on each other. 

But situations of interdependence have also been used to present 
an important class of arguments that resist consequential reasoning, 
and indeed the merits of deontological reasoning is often illustrated 
by invoking interdependences of a kind in which—it has been ar- 
gued—consequential evaluation would lead to just the wrong deci- 
sion. Commenting on an earlier paper of mine, “Rights and Agency,” 
Philippa Foot*® notes that embedding the fulfillment or violation of 
rights within a consequential structure “would help to solve some 
problems,” but leave others untouched: 


..this “goal rights” system fails to deal with certain other examples of 
actions that most of us would want to call wrong. Suppose, for instance, 
that some evil person threatens to kill or torture a number of victims 
unless we kill or torture one, and suppose that we have every reason to 
believe that he will do as he says. Then in terms of their total outcomes 
(again consisting of the states of affairs made up an action and its 
consequences) we have the choice between more killings and torturings 
and less, and a consequentialist will have to say that we are justified in 
killing or torturing the one person, and indeed we are morally obliged 
to do it, always supposing that no indirect consequences have tipped the 
balance of good and evil. There will in fact be nothing that it will not be 
right to do to a perfectly innocent individual if that is the only way of 
preventing another agent from doing more things of the same kind 
(ibid., p. 226). 


3 “Utilitarianism and the Virtues,” Mind, xcrv, 374 (1985): 196-209; reprinted in 
Scheffler, Consequentialism and Its Critics. 
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This kind of example has also been considered by Williams, Scheffler, 
Thomas Nagel, Derek Parfit,” among others, to present a similar 
rejection of consequentialism. 

Does this argument against the plausibility of consequential evalu- 
ation work? It would indeed work well against a combined system that 
joins consequentialism with further requirements of insensitivity, in 
particular the wholly additional—and (I have argued) quite unjusti- 
fied—demand that evaluation of consequences be insensitive to the 
nature of the act and the position of the agent (this further restric- 
tion is imposed, as was discussed earlier, by “welfarism” in the utili- 
tarian system). But it offers nothing against consequential evaluation 
with situated valuations, for reasons that were also discussed earlier. 
When I am evaluating a choice for me, with one option being my 
killing an innocent person, I can hardly see it in the same way as 
another killing that may be occurring somewhere else without my 
being involved in it. No matter what we ultimately decide in very 
complex cases in which my killing one person may save many lives, 
perhaps even a million lives (there are indeed arguments on both 
sides), the two happenings, namely, (1) my killing someone and (2) 
a death unrelated to me occurring, are most emphatically not the 
same. They are descriptively quite different, and that difference 
should be of considerable normative significance when I come to 
evaluate the consequences of my choices. Why must we assume that 
they should be “taken to be the same,” when they clearly are not? 
Indeed, it is precisely the badness of killing innocent people that 
added force to Arjuna’s consequential argument against Krishna’s 
defensé of the deontological obligation to fight for a just cause. 


IX. A CONCLUDING REMARK 
The starting point of this article is the importance of taking respon- 
sibility for one’s choices and their consequences. This provides the 
motivation behind the discipline of consequential evaluation as out- 
lined here. In that light, I have scrutinized the relevance and reach of . 
consequential evaluation without amalgamating it with extraneous 
demands such as welfarism (imposed by utilitarianism), which insists 
that all consequences other than utility consequences be ultimately 
ignored. The responsibility of choice applies to the choice of evalu- 
ative perspective as well as that of actions and conduct. I have tried to 
analyze both (1) the general demands of consequential evaluation, 


37 Williams, “A Critique of Utilitarianism,” in Smart and Williams; Nagel, “The 
Limits of Objectivity,” in S. McMurrin, ed., Tanner Lectures on Human Values, Volume 
I (New York: Cambridge, 1980); Scheffler, The Rejection of Consequentialism, Parfit, 
op. cit. 
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and (2) more specifically, features of a particular class of consequen- 
tial evaluations that are distinctly nonutilitarian. 

Some of the alleged limitations of consequential reasoning can be 
seen to be generated not by the discipline of consequential evalua- 
tion itself, but by additional assumptions—entirely separate and by 
no means necessary—with which a consequential approach is fre- 
quently combined. Three supplementary assumptions, extraneous to 
the general approach of consequential evaluation, are especially 
limiting: (1) the insistence on a complete ordering of all states of 
affairs (thereby confounding maximization with optimization); (2) the 
removal of actions, motives, processes, and other features of states of 
affairs from artificially denuded concepts of states of affairs (thereby 
ignoring the breadth of comprehensive outcomes in favor of the nar- 
rowness of culmination outcomes); and (3) disregarding the position- 
ality of the agents vis-à-vis the actions and the resulting states of affairs 
(thereby replacing situated valuations by selectively blind assessment). 
There is, in fact, no necessity to combine consequential evaluation 
with these supplementary assumptions, and then to damn consequen- 
tial evaluation for the company it is thus forced to keep. 

Within a broad consequential framework, ethical or political rights 
can be seen to be less narrowly specified than the formalities of legal 
rights. The alleged need to specify “perfect obligations” (specifying 
exactly who will do what) to correspond to rights, which are some- 
times taken to be essential for making any sense of rights, are overly 
restrictive. In contrast, looser forms of obligations (sometimes called 
“imperfect obligations”), which point to the need for others to pay 
serious attention to their responsibilities in preventing harm and the 
violation of freedoms and rights, can have an extensive role in 
making us understand such concepts as “human rights” and “basic 
civil rights.” They need not be dismissed as just loose talk. 
`- As it happens, communication and debating on rights and duties are 
full of serious difficulties and natural hurdles, because of substantive 
differences in our values and priorities. We need not add to these real 
problems a spurious one arising from a refusal to see the way rights and 
duties may be cogently understood in consequence-oriented evaluation. 
The political reasoning underlying the idea of human rights calls neither 
for misconceived dismissal, nor for good-humored tolerance of well- 
meaning but allegedly confused activists, but for a better understanding 
of the conceptual basis of these claims. Consequential evaluation has 
something to offer here, as it has in many other fields as well. 

AMARTYA SEN 
Trinity College, Cambridge 
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TWO DOGMAS OF BELIEF REVISION* 


. V. Quine’s epoch-making paper “Two Dogmas of Empir- 

icism”! sealed the fate of logical positivism by undermining 

two presumptions of classical as well as modern empiri- 
cism: the idea that there is a sharp distinction between analytical 
judgments (knowledge of meanings) and synthetical judgments 
(knowledge of facts), and the idea that every meaningful sentence 
can be reduced to a construction upon observation reports. The most 
interesting feature for my purposes here, however, is that Quine 
closed his paper with a beautiful section on “empiricism without the 
dogmas” which deals almost exclusively with a topic that would now- 
adays be called theory change, or belief revision. He paints a picture of 
how we should, and for the most part do, accommodate the scientific 
lore if we meet with recalcitrant experiences. According to Quine’s 
pragmatist approach, theory revision is a matter of choice, and the 
choices are to be made in such a way that (a) the resulting theory 
squares with the experience, (b) it is simple, and (c) the choices 
disturb the original theory as little as possible. 

Quine’s picture is mainly metaphorical, and he never intended to 
turn it into a formal theory of theory change. The situation today is 
different. At least since the seminal work of Carlos Alchourrén, Peter 
Gärdenfors, and David Makinson? (AGM) in the early 1980s, there has 
been a clear-cut paradigm of how logically to formalize theory change. 
The original AGM approach has turned out to be limited in various ways, 
and many extensions and revisions of it have been developed over the 
past two decades. I do not want to find fault with any of the formal 
theories of belief revision which are currently being advocated. My aim 


* A preliminary version of this paper was presented at the Third Conference on 
Logic and the Foundations of the Theory of Games and Decisions (Torino, De- 
cember 1998). I am grateful to Eduardo Fermé, Oliver Schulte, and in particular to 
Isaac Levi and David Makinson for a number of very valuable comments on earlier 
versions of this paper. 

1 Philosophical Review, LX (1951): 20-48; reprinted in Quine, From a Logical Point of 
View (Cambridge: Harvard, 1953), pp. 20-46. 

2 See Alchourr6on, Gärdenfors, and Makinson, “On the Logic of Theory Change: 
Partial Meet Contraction Functions and Their Associated Revision Functions,” 
Journal of Symbolic Logic, u (1985): 510-30; Gardenfors, Knowledge in Flux: Modeling the 
Dynamics of Epistemic States (Cambridge: MIT, 1988); Gardenfors and Rott, “Belief 
Revision,” in D.M. Gabbay, C.J. Hogger, and J.A. Robinson, eds., Handbook of Logic 
in Artificial Intelligence and Logic Programming, Volume IV: Epistemic and Temporal 
Reasoning (New York: Oxford, 1995), pp. 35-132; and Sven Ove Hansson, A Textbook 
of Belief Dynamics: Theory Change and Database Updating (Boston: Kluwer, 1999). 
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here is rather to call into question what has been taken to be the principal 
idea behind the current theories of belief revision: the idea of informa- 
tional economy. This idea is basically the same as Quine’s criterion (c), 
often called the principle of minimum mutilation, or also (doxastic or epis- 
temic) conservatism. I shall try to cast doubt not on the principle itself, but 
on its being the philosophical background that makes AGM-style theories 
of belief revision intelligible in the first place. 

The principle of informational economy tells us that we should not 
give up our beliefs beyond necessity. It is not spelled out clearly here 
what ‘necessity’ means. It might be suggested that we can satisfy the 
principle of minimal change in an ideal way simply by not changing 
our beliefs at all.? But that is certainly not intended. There are basic 
requirements for belief revision which have to be satisfied, and only 
against the background of these conditions can we apply the minimal- 
change principle. One of the basic requirements that will be left 
unquestioned here is that revisions should be successful in accommo- 
dating new information: the kind of revision that we consider is such 
that incoming input always gets accepted. That this is too strict as a 
general constraint for a truly realistic theory of belief change has 
been recognized by many writers and is taken account of in numer- 
ous recent papers on “non-prioritized belief revision.”4 

The second basic requirement I am going to impose is that agents 
should be taken to be ideally competent regarding matters of logic. 
They should accept all the consequences of the beliefs they hold (that 
is, their set of beliefs should be logically closed), and they should 
rigorously see to it that their beliefs are consistent (it is just the task of 
belief-revision theory to give an account of how they can manage that 
their beliefs remain consistent). As stressed by researchers in belief 
base revision and paraconsistent logics, respectively, the insistence on 
closure and consistency may be regarded as unrealistic in general. 
The case is not as clear as with the success condition, however, since 
there are at least two interpretations of belief which make the logical 
restrictions compelling: beliefs as attitudes ascribed by a third person, 
and beliefs as commitments.” 


$ This means pursuing Charles S. Peirce’s “method of tenacity”; see his “The 
Fixation of Belief,” in H. S. Thayer, ed., Pragmatism: The Classic Writings (New York: 
New American Library, 1970), pp. 61-78, here pp. 68-70. Thanks to Isaac Levi for 
raising this point. 

4 See, in particular, Hansson, ed., Special Issue on Non-Prioritized Belief Revi- 
sion, Theoria, LXIII (1999): 1-134. 

>In AGM theory, the success condition has precedence over the consistency 
condition, since a revision by a contradiction leads to an inconsistent belief set. But 
this seems to be a contingent rule for a logical limiting case rather than a matter of 
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I shall assume from now on that these basic requirements—that belief 
sets should be closed and that revisions should be successful and lead 
to consistent belief sets—form the background against which ques- 
tions of informational economy or minimal change are discussed. 
Agents who do not change their beliefs at all can perhaps be called 
very “economical” in the administration of what they currently pos- 
sess, but they are not able to interact successfully with the world. “Do 
nothing!” is not a feasible option for our cognitive life. 


I 
Informational economy has been proclaimed to lie at the basis of 
belief change from the very beginning of the systematic study of 
belief revision. The idea comes in two distinct versions: 


(1) When accepting a new piece of information, an agent should aim at 
a minimal change of his old beliefs. 

(2) If there are different ways to effect a belief change, the agent should 
give up those beliefs which are least entrenched. 


These maxims have been accompanying belief-change theory since 
its inception, and they were repeated in the literature time and again. 
Here are some relevant references. 


Ad (1). 

The concept of contraction leads us to the concept of minimal change 
of belief, or briefly, revision (Makinson®). 

The criterion of informational economy demands that as few beliefs as 
possible be given up so that the change is in some sense a minimal 
change of K to accommodate for A (Gardenfors, op. cit., p. 53). 

The amount of information lost in a belief change should be kept 
minimal (Gardenfors and Rott, op. cit., p. 38). 

At the center of the AGM theory [of theory change] are a number of 
approaches to giving formal substance to the maxim [of minimal muti- 
lation: keep incisions into theories as small as possible!] (André Fuhr- 
mann’). 

The hallmark of the AGM postulates is the principle of minimal belief 
change, that is, the need to preserve as much of earlier beliefs as possible 
and to add only those beliefs which are absolutely compelled by the 
revision specified (Adnan Darwiche and Judea Pear!®). 





considered philosophical decision. I assume here that new information is always 
consistent in itself. 

6 “How to Give It Up: A Survey of Some Formal Aspects of the Logic of Theory 
Change,” Synthese, LXII (1985): 347-63, here p. 352. 

7 An Essay on Contraction (Stanford: CSLI, 1997), p. 17. 

8 “On the Logic of Iterated Belief Revision,” Artificial Intelligence, LXXIX (1997): 
1-29, here p. 2. 
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Ad (2). ; 

When a belief set K is contracted (or revised), the sentences in K that 
are given up are those with the lowest epistemic entrenchment (Gärden- 
fors, op. cit, p. 87). 

The guiding idea for the construction is that when a knowledge system 
K is revised or contracted, the sentences in K which are given up are 
those having the lowest degrees of epistemic entrenchment (Gärdenfors 
and Makinson?). 

In so far as some beliefs are considered more important or en- 
trenched than others, one should retract the least important ones (Gär- 
denfors and Rott, op. cit., p. 38).1° 

..when it comes to choosing between candidates for removal, the least 
entrenched ones ought to be given up (Fuhrmann, op. cit., p. 24). 

A hallmark of the AGM theory is its commitment to the principle of 
informational economy: beliefs are only given up when there are no less 
entrenched candidates.... If one of two beliefs must be retracted in order 
to accommodate some new fact, the less entrenched belief will be 
relinquished, while the more entrenched persists (Craig Boutilier!). 


Although (1) and (2) look quite different and it is not immediately 
clear how they fit together, there is a result that appears to show that 
they are even “at root identical”!? and that they can therefore be 
viewed as two incarnations of a unified idea of informational econ- 
omy. The result mentioned maps onto one another two prominent 
types of belief-change constructions investigated by Alchourr6n, Gär- 
denfors, and Makinson: belief changes obtained by partial meets of 
maximal nonimplying sets of beliefs,’* and belief changes based on 
relations of epistemic entrenchment.'* These two methods are gen- 
erally taken to be closely associated with (1) and (2), respectively, and 
so it is both surprising and pleasing to find that they can be proved 
equivalent in a rather strict sense by directly relating the underlying 
relations used.1° 


° “Revisions of Knowledge Systems Using Epistemic Entrenchment,” in Moshe 
Vardi, ed., TARK ’88: Proceedings of the Second Conference on Theoretical Aspects of 
Reasoning about Knowledge (Los Altos: Kaufmann, 1988), pp. 83-95, here p. 88. 

10 Similarly, Gärdenfors, “Belief Revision: An Introduction,” in his (ed.) Belief 
Revision (New York: Cambridge, 1992), pp. 1-28. 

1) “Iterated Revision and Minimal Change of Conditional Beliefs,” Journal of 
Philosophical Logic, xxv (1996): 263-305, here pp. 26465. 

1? As, by the way, Quine (section 5) claimed the two dogmas of empiricism were. 

13 Introduced by Alchourr6én, Gärdenfors, and Makinson. 

14 Introduced by Gärdenfors and Makinson. 

15 The relevant result is presented in Section 4 of my “Two Methods of Construct- 
ing Contractions and Revisions of Knowledge Systems,” Journal of Philosophical Logic, 
xx (1991): 149-73. I shall return to this topic in subsection III.B and argue that the 
interpretation just given is incorrect. Criteria (1) and (2) may even be pulling in 
opposite directions; compare footnote 32. 
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The overall picture that we have now got of the AGM approach 
seems nice and harmonious. But I want to argue that maxims (1) and 
(2) are a travesty of the principles that have actually been followed in the 
traditional theories of belief revision. The philosophical underpinnings of 
the prevailing theories of belief change are not at all what the folklore 
would like to have them. 

As will become clear later on, I call (1) and (2) dogmas not because 
almost all’ researchers actually kept to these principles (quite the 
opposite is true), but because so many authoritative voices have 
professed that these principles are the principal philosophical or meth- 
odological rationale for their theories. 


I 
The following simple fact that will be used to attack principle (1) 
draws only on the basic requirements for belief revision. Irrespective 
of the prior belief set K, I shall call any consistent and logically closed 
belief set including a sentence ¢ a candidate revision of K by 9. 

Observation 1. No two distinct belief-contravening candidate revi- 
sions of a consistent and logically closed belief set by a sentence ¢ can 
be set-theoretically compared in terms of the sets of beliefs on which 
they differ with the prior belief set.!® 

This observation shows that the most straightforward idea to mea- 
sure conservativity in terms of a comparison of the sets of beliefs in 
which original and revised theories differ fails: there are no two 
candidate revisions such that the symmetric difference between the 


16 Proof of observation 1. Let -@ be in a consistent belief set K, and let K’ and 
K" be two distinct candidate revisions of K by ¢. By the postulates of closure and 
success, we know that both K’ and K” are logically closed and contain ¢. We make 
use of the following definition: for any two sets X and Y, the symmetric difference 
XA Y between Xand Yis (X\ Y) U (Y\ X). We want to show then that there is a 
sentence which is in K A K' but not in K A K” and there is also a sentence that is 
in K A K” but not in K A K'. Since K’ + K" there is either a sentence in K' — K” 
or there is a sentence in K” — K’. Without loss of generality, assume the latter, 
and take some sentence y that is contained in K” but not in K’. Then, by closure, 
4 @v wis in K and in K” but not in K’. Hence -¢ v # is in K A K’ but not in 
K A K". On the other hand, again by closure, @ A w is in K” but neither in K nor 
in K' (here we also use the consistency of K). Hence @ A wis in K A K” but not in 
K A K'. We conclude that K A K’ and K A K” are not related by subset inclusion. 
Quod erat demonstrandum 

Observation 1 bears some similarity with David Miller’s and Pavel Tichy’s cele- 
brated refutations of Karl Popper’s early concept of verisimilitude; see Miller, 
“Popper’s Qualitative Theory of Verisimilitude,” British Journal for the Philosophy of 
Science, xxv (1974): 166-77; and Tichy, “On Popper’s Definition of Verisimilitude,” 
British Journal for the Philosophy of Science, xxv (1974): 155-60. While Popper, Miller, and 
Tichý are interested in the distances of (false) theories from the theory containing all 
and only the truths, I am interested here in the distances of (belief-contraveningly 
revised) candidate theories from a given prior theory. 
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one and the original belief set K is a proper subset of the symmetric 
difference between the other and K. If we use this criterion, then all 
(successful and closed) candidate revisions of a consistent belief set 
are minimally removed from it. Maxim (1) therefore cannot be a 
good recommendation. In one reading, it can be used to license the 
choice of any arbitrary (successful and closed) revision. In another 
reading, one which recommends the cautious strategy of taking the 
greatest common denominator of all minimally distant belief sets, it 
has as a result that all belief-contravening belief changes are amne- 
sic.!” Here I call a revision amnesic if the revised belief set consists of 
nothing else but the logical consequences of the sentence to be 
revised with; otherwise, I call it anamnestic. 

Observation 1 seems to be a strong indication that in order to make 
good sense of the idea of informational economy, we need to turn to 
a refined description of belief states, such as the one afforded by the 
ordering of beliefs in terms of their epistemic entrenchment. The 
intuition behind the term ‘entrenchment’, in the sense that has been 
given a formal analysis in the literature on belief revision, is basically 
that of a relation of comparative retractability. A belief is more 
entrenched than another belief y if and only if the agent holds on to d 
and gives up # after learning (or hypothetically assuming) that either 
@ or is (or may be) false.18 

Having obtained a rudimentary understanding of the term ‘en- 
trenchment’ as it is used in the AGM tradition, let us now turn to 
principle (2). Like the previous observation, the following one is 
mathematically trivial, but conceptually striking. I call a new piece of 
information moderately surprising with respect to a belief set K if its 
negation is an element of K which is more than minimally en- 
trenched in K. 

Observation 2. Suppose we want to revise a belief set by a sentence 
¢ and find two elements of the belief set that nonredundantly entail 
the negation of ¢. Then it may well be rational, according to the 
standard belief-revision constructions, to restore consistency by re- 
moving the more entrenched and retaining the less entrenched belief. 


17 That this is so follows from Observation 2.2 in Alchourrén and Makinson, “On 
the Logic of Theory Change: Contraction Functions and Their Associated Revision 
Functions,” Theoria, xLvii (1982): 14-37. 

18 For official formal definitions, see Gardenfors and Makinson, p. 89; and my 
“Preferential Belief Change Using Generalized Epistemic Entrenchment,” Journal of 
Logic, Language and Information, 1 (1992): 45-78, here p. 61. 
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Figure 1: Example for observation 2 


In fact, such a situation can always be identified in an anamnestic 
revision by’a consistent and moderately surprising sentence.1® 

Principle (2) thus turns out to be plainly wrong on the “local” 
interpretation given to it in this observation (where reference is made 
to entailment sets with only two elements). Figure 1 gives a simple 
illustration of the situation described in observation 2, using a 
Grovean possible worlds representation of AGM-style belief change.”° 
In the center of such a system of spheres we find the worlds satisfying 
all current beliefs. The entrenchment of a belief ¢ is measured by the 
distance of the closest -@-worlds from the center. The result of 
revising the current belief set K by a new piece of information fis the 
set K * W of sentences satisfied by all closest y-worlds. 

The situation is this: the incoming information is p, and two beliefs, 
qand q > ~p, form a set that minimally implies the negation of p. The 
belief q is strictly less entrenched than the belief q D —p. And yet, in 
the revised belief set K * p, the agent keeps the less entrenched q and 
abandons the more entrenched q D =p —and all this according to 
the widely accepted AGM methodology!” 


19 What is excluded by the definition of entrenchment advocated by Gardenfors 
and Makinson, and generalized in my “Preferential Belief Change,” is that the 
situation of observation 2 arises when the two “culprits” y and x, say, exactly entail 
~o, that is, when fA x is logically equivalent with, but not logically stronger than 
—ġ. For then we have, by definition, » < x if and only if x is, but is not, in the 
contraction of the belief set with respect to ~o, and therefore x is, but f is not, in 
the revision of the original belief set by ¢. 

20 See Adam Grove, “Two Modellings for Theory Change,” Journal of Philosophical 
Logic, xvi (1988): 157-70, and Gardenfors, Knowledge in Flux, pp. 83-86, 94-97. 

21 Here is an objection to this argument from observation 2: observation 2 uses an 
entrenchment relation not in the GM way, but in the way in which Alchourr6n and 
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I believe that the paradoxical appearance of observation 2 is not 
due to a shortcoming of the AGM recipe, but due to the fact that 
principle (2) expresses a wrong ideology (or, perhaps, the fact that 
principle (2) gives the wrong expression to an unclear idea??). The 
situation is explained in more detail in the following proof of obser- 
vation 2 with which I close this section. 

Let K = Cn({np,q}), where Cn is the operation that takes any set of 
sentences to the set of its logical consequences, and consider the 
following sequence of sentences of increasing logical strength: T, 
$ q map, =p ^ qand L. Define the ordering = by putting ¢ = y if 
and only if every sentence in the sequence which implies ¢ also 
implies . This is an alternative description of the situation repre- 
sented in terms of Grovean systems of spheres in figure 1. 

It is easy to check that = thus defined is an entrenchment relation 
in the standard sense of Gardenfors and Makinson. Let < be the 





Makinson—“On the Logic of Theory Change: Safe Contraction,” Studia Logica, XLIV 
(1985): 405-22—use hierarchies for so-called safe contractions. And it is no wonder 
that such a misapplication should lead to unexpected results. Rejoinder: theorem 
4(ii) in my “On the Logic of Theory Change: More Maps between Different Kinds 
of Contraction Function,” in Gardenfors, ed., Belief Revision, pp. 122-41, shows that 
entrenchment relations can be used for constructing safe contractions and lead to 
exactly the same results as when applied in the “proper” GM way. But how can this 
be? In the example just discussed, would not a safe contraction obviously eliminate 
qand keep q D ~p? No. We can read off from figure 1 that the belief q D ~p gets 
lost since it is the minimal element in another entailment set (namely, {p D q, q D 
—ap}); and g—while eliminated as the minimal element of the set {¢, q D ap}—is 
ultimately rederivable from the “safe” elements p D q and p v q. 

*2 One could try to find a more “global” formulation of the idea. An anonymous 
referee pointed out that the following idea of constrained minimization might help. 
Although the example illustrating observation 2 shows that entrenchment minimi- 
zation per se does not serve our purpose, minimization subject to the constraint that p 
be imported makes sense, that is, minimization with respect to the relation ‘q is better 
entrenched than q D —pamong revisions that import p’. Translated to the modeling 
at hand, this idea might mean two different things. First, reference may be made to 
the posterior entrenchments of the sentences in questions. This is essentially 
equivalent to a question about iterated belief change which is something we cannot 
treat here in appropriate generality (but compare section III.C below). Second, one 
may relativize the entrenchments by using material conditionals with antecedent p 
in the comparison themselves. This amounts to a very special method of iterated 
belief change, so-called “irrevocable belief change” (see my “Two Methods,” Section 
6; and Krister Segerberg, “Irrevocable Belief Revision in Dynamic Doxastic Logic,” 
Notre Dame Journal of Formal Logic, xxxıx (1998): 287-306). According to this 
proposal, the relevant question is not whether g is more entrenched than q D =p, 
but rather whether p D gis more entrenched than p D (q D —p). It can be verified 
that this is true in our example, and that indeed the problem mentioned in 
observation 2 can never arise if this sort of relativization is employed. But the idea, 
interesting though it is, departs too much from the wording of (2) to count as a 
faithful formalization of this principle. It is not posterior or conditional entrench- 
ment but plain prior entrenchment that is supposed to govern changes of belief. 
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Figure 2: Illustration of the proof of the general part of observation 2 


asymmetric part of =. We notice that the set of sentences that are 
more entrenched than ~p in terms of < is Cn({p D q}). Using the 
standard construction recipe for entrenchment-based revisions, we 
get that K * p = Cn({o E K: ap < $} U {p}) which equals Cn({p,q}). 
Evidently, q and q D ~p form a nonredundant set that entails —p (“a 
minimal culprit set for =p”), and q is strictly less entrenched than 
q > —p. And yet q is, but q D =p is not, contained in K * p. 

For the general part of observation 2, let @ be a consistent and 
moderately surprising sentence, and let K * ¢ be unequal to Cn({¢}). 
The former means that there is an a in K such that a < ~o. Take 
such an q, and let 8 be an element of K * ¢ which is not implied by 
p. We need to find two beliefs y and x which jointly, but not 
individually imply nọ, and are such that y < x but is maintained 
while x is abandoned in K * ¢. Now consider 


y:= (m^a) v (GAB) 


x:= n¢v 7B 


We check that these sentences y and y indeed have the desired prop- 
erties (an illustration in terms of Grove spheres is given in figure 2). 
First, ys A x clearly implies ~o. Second, alone does not imply 74, 
since the sentences h and f are both elements of the consistent set 
K* ¢ (here we apply the basic requirement of consistency), and their 
conjunction ¢ ^ B therefore is consistent. Third, x alone does not 
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imply ~g, since ¢ does not imply £ and therefore B does not imply 
—¢. Fourth, y is in K * @ since both ¢ and £ are in K* ¢, and K* 
is closed under logical consequence, by the basic requirements of 
success and closure. Fifth, x is not in K* ¢, since ġ ^ Bisin K* and 
K * ¢ is consistent, by success and consistency. Finally, it remains to 
show that y <x .?3 From the irreflexivity of <, we get that not a < a. 
Since ~o A ((a¢ A a) v ($ A B)) implies a, we get by continuing up 
that not a < nd A ((n¢ A a) v ($ A B )), that is, not a < ad A y. 
From this and a < w¢, we get by conjunction up that not a < y. 
Making use of the fact that a < ~o once more, we deduce from this 
with the help of virtual connectivity (a property characteristic of 
standard Gardenfors-Makinson entrenchments) that % < nọ. By 
continuing up, we finally get y < =¢ v —B, that is, y < x, as desired. 
Quod erat demonstrandum.2# 


m 
In the previous section, I attacked the almost universally held idea 
that informational economy alias minimum mutilation is the basis of 
the most promising approaches to belief change. My reason for doing 
so was that, on the one hand, the idea of minimal change is difficult 
to formulate (observation 1), and that, on the other, its application in 
the construction of revisions is ill-understood (observation 2). 

I am now going to discuss briefly four ways of defending the 
minimal change idea against the above criticism. The first defense 
claims that I have misdirected my attack by leveling it against belief 
revisions rather than against the more fundamental operations of 
belief contraction for which even two ways of characterizing minimal- 
ity seem available. The second defense counters my arguments by 
saying that I have been forgetful of nothing less than the core of the 
AGM theory, to wit, the central representation theorems linking the 
well-known AGM rationality postulates to the existence of orderings 
that are suitable for determining a reasonable standard of minimality. 
The third defense advances the claim that, if Alchourr6én, Garden- 
fors, and Makinson have not been successful in circumscribing mini- 
mality, this was so only because their notion of a doxastic state was too 
simplistic, and as soon as we introduce richer models that in addition 


23 In the following, I refer to the convenient axiomatization of entrenchment 
relations given in my “Preferential Belief Change.” 

*4 Notice that the proof of the general claim of observation 2 does not presume 
that belief revision is effected according to the traditional Gardenfors-Makinson 
construction recipe for contractions. In fact, it does not depend on any particular 
recipe for entrenchment-based belief changes, but draws only on the logical struc- 
turing of the entrenchment relations that Gardenfors and Makinson introduced. 
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to plain beliefs also encode dispositions for belief change, we shall 
find a natural way to maké conservatism both comprehensible and 
defensible. The fourth defense argues that we should take up the 
connection of beliefs with the real world that has been lost by the 
usual “internalistic” approaches to belief change. If we respect truth 
as an aim of inquiry in our characterizations of minimal change, the 
disturbing results may be expected to disappear. 

I shall argue that all these attempts to save the two dogmas, though 
promising at first sight, are mistaken. 

II.A. Contractions. The first attempt to save the idea of informa- 
tional economy as a cornerstone of the traditional theories of belief 
change is to recall that, most of the time, Alchourrén, Gärdenfors, 
Makinson and their followers have written about belief contractions, 
that is, the problem how rationally to give up a belief without acquir- 
ing any new belief. Every contracted belief set is by definition a subset 
of the prior set, so here the problem with symmetric differences (that 
made it possible to prove observation 1) does not arise. Thus we have 
an obvious standard by which to measure differences. If a candidate 
contraction? K’ is a proper subset of another candidate contraction 
K", then K’ is farther removed from the original set K than K”, since 
the set-theoretic difference K — K’ properly includes K — K”. An early 
suggestion of Isaac Levi’s®® is that each legitimate revision by ¢ must 
be decomposable into a contraction of K by nọ, followed by an 
addition of ¢ and logical closing-up (this is the so-called Levi iden- 
tity). In this way, distances of revisions from the prior set are indeed 
expressible in terms of distances of corresponding contractions from 
the prior set. Unfortunately, this is not intuitively plausible. If K’ and 
K" are two candidate contractions with respect to n@ and if K’ is a 
subset of K”, then the result of adding ¢ to both of them and closing 
them up under logical consequences surely leads to a belief set Cn(K’ 
U {d}) that is a subset of the belief set Cn(K” U {d}). But is the latter 
closer to K than the former? There is no justification for saying so. 
While the latter set contains original beliefs that may have been lost 
in the former, it also contains novel beliefs that were not held before 
and can therefore be considered to be gratuitous additions. This fact 
is basically what observation 1 is reflecting. 

Another advantage of focusing on contractions might be seen in 
the fact that Alchourrén, Gärdenfors, and Makinson work with the 


25 A candidate contraction of a belief set K with respect to a sentence ¢ is a subset 
of K which is logically closed and does not contain ¢. Here ¢ is supposed to be 
nontautological. 

26 “Subjunctives, Dispositions and Chances,” Synthese, XXXIV (1977): 423-55. 
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so-called postulate of recovery for contractions. This postulate says 
that when contracting with respect to some sentence y, we may 
withdraw beliefs only to such an extent that adding back & immedi- 
ately after the contraction will make us recover all the original beliefs. 
This postulate can indeed be regarded as an explicit condition of 
minimum mutilation. As a general defense of minimum mutilation, 
however, the argument fails for three reasons. First, recovery is at best 
a partial encoding of informational economy, since it does not even 
disallow amnesic belief change.”” Second, the information-preserving 
effects of recovery evaporate completely when contractions are used 
as intermediate steps in the construction of belief revisions with the 
help of the Levi identity. Third, meeting the requirement of recovery 
has counterintuitive consequences in many situations. This postulate 
has accordingly suffered from severe criticism by numerous members 
of the belief-revision community and cannot be considered as belong- 
ing to the core of traditional belief-revision theory any longer. 

I conclude that neither of the two arguments to support the idea of 
minimal change through a consideration of belief contractions is 
convincing. 

III.B. Reconstructions. The success of the AGM program was not in the 
first place based on their putting together a list of “rationality postu- 
lates,” but rather on their showing that the belief-change behavior thus 
axiomatized can be represented by a number of interesting and plausi- 
ble explicit constructions (such as the above-mentioned revisions based 
on partial meets and revisions based on entrenchments). All of these 
constructions make use of some kind of extralogical structure of the 
belief state that guides the selection of most plausible or least plausible 
worlds or sentences featuring in the process of belief change. Typically, 
this selection is determined by a preference relation that is independent 
of the particular sentence that is to be accepted or withdrawn. The 
second line of defense against my attack on the notion of minimal 
change in belief change is based on the following argument: it is just the 
upshot of the many representation theorems in the literature that ra- 
tional belief change can be reconstructed as belief change determined 
by a minimization condition with respect to some underlying doxastic 
preference relation.”® Such preference relations—hidden structures of 


27 In terms of the Grovean possible worlds model, recovery disallows the gratu- 
itous admission of ¢-worlds in a contraction with respect to ¢. It says nothing at all 
about the admission of ~¢-worlds—compare Maurice Pagnucco and Rott, “Severe 
Withdrawal (and Recovery),” Journal of Philosophical Logic, xxvi (1999): 501-47. 

*8 In analogy with the tradition of rational-choice theory associated with leading 
economists like Kenneth Arrow and Amartya Sen, one could advance the slogan 
“rational change is relational change.” In rational-choice theory, the corresponding 
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belief as it were—range alternatively over beliefs, sets of beliefs, models, 
or worlds.?9 And at least in the Grovean possible worlds representation, 
the minimization procedure has been taken to reflect a form of minimal 
change: from the models that satisfy the original theory, the agent passes 
over to the minimally remote (“closest”) worlds that satisfy the input 
sentence. 

A first reply to this defense is that contrary to the declarations I 
cited in section 1, the AGM postulates for belief revision do not place 
any constraints regarding the preservation of beliefs in the case where 
the incoming information is inconsistent with the current theory— 
the interesting belief-contravening case.®° So if there is no encoding 
of minimal change or informational economy in the postulates (and 
this is what I am claiming), it would be strange if we could conjure up 
such an idea through mathematical representation theorems. 

Second, it needs to be supported by extra arguments, I think, that 
the canonical preference relations constructed in the proofs of AGM- 
style representation theorems are more than just technical devices 
and can indeed be given an interpretation that fits the desired 
economical meaning. Technically, it is of course possible to reverse 
the underlying preference orderings and select the worlds that are 
maximally remote (“farthest away”) from the prior belief state. 

Third, we have seen in observation 2 that in the case of epistemic 
entrenchment, the application of the stipulated orderings is not just 


slogan is “rational choice is relational choice.” Belief change can accordingly be 
incorporated as a subtheme into the study of the homo oeconomicus; see my Making Up 
One’s Mind: Foundations, Coherence, Nonmonotonicity (Habilitationsschrift, Department of 
Philosophy, University of Konstanz, October 1996; revised version to appear with 
Oxford University Press under the title Change, Choice and Inference), and my “Logic and 
Choice,” in Itzhak Gilboa, ed., TARK ’98: Proceedings of the Seventh Conference on Theoretical 
of Rationality and Knowledge (San Francisco: Kaufmann, 1998), pp. 235-48. 
Gardenfors-Makinson style entrenchment relations can be conceived as revealed pref 
erences in precisely the sense that is common in rational choice theory. 

29 Compare Hansson, “Hidden Structures of Belief,” in Fuhrmann and Rott, eds., 
Logic, Action and Information (Berlin: de Gruyter, 1995), pp. 79-100. For the now classic 
accounts of the 1980s, see Gardenfors, Knowledge in Flux, chapters 3 and 4. 

30 The AGM postulates for belief revision include the above-mentioned “basic” 
requirements of success, logical closure and consistency, as well as a postulate to the 
effect that it is the content of a new piece of information that matters, not its 
syntactical formulation. Moreover, Alchourr6én, Gärdenfors, and Makinson have 
two postulates identifying a revision by a sentence consistent with the prior belief set 
with the deductive closure of the union of both. These two postulates are the only 
AGM postulates for revision that lend themselves to a minimal-change interpreta- 
tion. Finally, two “supplementary” AGM postulates relate revisions by varying inputs. 
For a more thoroughgoing interpretation of these postulates, see my “Coherence 
and Conservatism in the Dynamics of Belief, Part I: Finding the Right Framework,” 
Erkenntnis, L (1999): 387-412. 
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straightforward minimization.*! In other modelings (like partial meet 
contraction, safe contraction, or possible worlds models), minimiza- 
tion is only one step in a complex procedure of constructing revised 
belief sets, and its effects are at least partially neutralized in subse- 
quent steps of this very procedure. There are tacit principles at work 
here, according to which a believer should respect ties in her under- 
lying preferences and should treat equally objects that she holds in 
equal regard.3? And it is again implicit in the construction of AGM- 
style belief changes that these principles are given priority over 
principles of minimal change. As a result, these constructions even 
license amnesic belief change. 

I conclude that the argument to support the idea of minimal 
change through a rational reconstruction of belief revision in terms 
of hidden preference relations is not convincing. 

IT.C. Dispositions. The third line of defense of minimal change con- 
cedes that the arguments presented in section 11 are correct—provided 
that they are viewed as an attack on the particular form of early belief- 
change models. But the blame can be laid on an illegitimate identifica- 
tion of belief states with deductively closed sets of sentences, an 
identification that Alchourr6én, Gärdenfors, and Makinson seemed to 
advocate themselves. On a proper understanding, so the defense con- 
tinues, the formal model of a belief state should already encompass the 
means necessary for performing belief changes, and should therefore 
include something like the preference structures I discussed in the 
previous section. Such a move will allow us not only to devise a smooth 
mechanism that can easily cope with iterated changes of belief, but also 
to get a grip on the elusive notion of minimal change in belief-contra- 
vening revisions. If we extend AGM theory and conceive more sophisti- 
cated structures (for example, orderings or selection functions over 
worlds or sentences) as representations of doxastic states, we can find 
natural ways of defining distances between them. On this construal, the 
presumption underlying observation 1—namely, that in order to define 


31 The official Gardenfors-Makinson recipe for belief contractions based on 
entrenchments makes use of a disjunction and therefore resists an easy understand- 
ing: wp is in the contraction of K with respect to ¢ if pis in K and ¢ v y is more 
entrenched than ¢. See Gardenfors and Makinson, op. cit., p. 89. 

32 See the principles of preference and indifference discussed in Pagnucco and Rott. 
These principles tell us to go for a compromise if there are multiple optimal 
solutions, and are thus responsible for the fact that (2) pulls in a different direction 
than the uncompromising minimal change principle (1). Further relevant argu- 
ments are given by Tor Sandqvist, “On Why the Best Should Always Meet,” to appear 
in Economics and Philosophy, xvi (October 2000). 
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minimal changes of belief states one has to compare differences between 
closed belief sets—is wrong. 

Two different but ultimately equivalent ways of implementing this 
idea are presented in papers by Boutilier and myself, where the former 
is based on a possible worlds modeling similar to Adam Grove’s, while 
the latter is based on epistemic entrenchment relations. Both Boutilier 
and I furnish an explicit formal interpretation of minimal change. The 
basic idea is that in order to effect a change of the belief state repre- 
sented by a certain ordering (of possible worlds or sentences), one 
should change in this ordering only the positions of a uniquely identi- 
fiable minimal*4 set of elements, just as much as is necessary in order to 
make the change “successful.” It has turned out, however, that the 
possibility to come up with a truly conservative definition of (iterated) 
belief change has to be dearly purchased. Darwiche and Pearl were the 
first to make this observation by way of an intuitive counterexample the 
force of which is acknowledged by Boutilier.” A more general twist to 
the problem is added by the following observation.36 

Observation 3. If doxastic states encompass revision-guiding struc- 
tures (like preference orderings or selection functions), then belief- 
contravening revisions that obey the maxim of minimum mutilation 
have unacceptable consequences: they violate a requirement of tem- 
poral coherence. 

I state this theorem without proof. The gist of the argument 
concerns iterated belief changes and the role of the recency of 
information. The postulate of success rules that a piece of informa- 
tion that is just coming in (is “most recent”) is maximally appreciated 
and therefore invariably accepted. When the next revision takes 
place, however, the information just taken up (now the “second most 
recent” belief) turns out to be very weakly entrenched. As Darwiche 
and Pearl’s red-bird example shows, conservative belief change in this 


33 See Boutilier, “Revision Sequences and Nested Conditionals,” in R. Bajcsy, ed., 
IJCAI-93: Proceedings of the Thirteenth International Joint Conference on Artificial Intelli- 
gence (San Mateo, CA: Kaufmann, 1993), pp. 519-25, and “Iterated Revision and 
Minimal Change of Conditional Beliefs”; and my “Coherence and Conservatism in 
the Dynamics of Belief, Part II: Iterated Belief Change without Dispositional Co- 
herence,” submitted to Studia Logica. 

34 Modulo the principle of indifference mentioned in footnote 32. 

38 See Darwiche and Pearl, “On the Logic of Iterated Belief Revision,” in Ronald 
Fagin, ed., TARK "94: Proceedings of the Fifth Conference on Theoretical Aspects of 
Reasoning About Knowledge (Pacific Grove, CA: Kaufmann, 1994), pp. 5-23, here pp. 
9 and 19; Darwiche and Pearl, “On the Logic of Iterated Belief Revision,” Artificial 
Intelligence, LXxxIx (1997): 1-29, here pp. 10 and 21; and Boutilier, “Iterated 
Revision and Minimal Change of Conditional Beliefs,” op. cit., p. 296. 

36 Taken from my “Coherence and Conservatism in the Dynamics of Belief, Part H.” 
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sense can be too dismissive: he who revises a tabula rasa belief state 
first by ‘Fred is a bird’, then by ‘Fred is red’, and finally by ‘Fred is not 
a bird’ will end up in a belief state that does not include ‘Fred is 
red’—and that is certainly a counterintuitive consequence. 

In another sense, conservative belief change is too tenacious. Revising 
the belief state that includes ‘Marc is either French or Belgian’ first by 
‘Marc is not French’ and then by “Marc is not Belgian’ will preserve the 
initial disjunction (and even yield that Marc is French), which I think is 
again contrary to intuition. In conservative belief change as defined by 
Boutillier and myself, incoming information indeed gets always accepted 
but only at the lowest level possible, so in a subsequent case of conflict 
it has to take all the blame and is the first candidate for removal.” In this 
regard, therefore, old beliefs are treated with more respect than new 
beliefs. This form of belief change shows no principled stance toward the 
recency of information and leads to a doxastic behavior that must be 
called incoherent with respect to time. 

In sum, it is true that more encompassing representations of belief 
change are desirable and even necessary, if we are to deal with the 
important problem of iterated revisions. The most natural suggestion 
how to reflect the idea of minimal change in such a framework, 
however, does not lead to a satisfactory solution of the belief-revision 
problem. The argument proposing that the idea of minimal change 
or informational economy can be supported through an enrichment 
of the notion of a belief state by structures representing doxastic 
dispositions is not convincing. 

I.D. Truths. Except for the principle of minimum mutilation, little 
work has been done in the theory of belief revision to account for 
Quine’s criteria that I mentioned in the introduction. It is particularly 
irritating that the “correspondence” of our beliefs with the real 
world—think of Quine’s insistence that the empirical phenomena 
have to be got right—is not at all captured by the usual modelings.*® 


57 The input is accepted by the agent, but, in the terminology introduced above, 
its negation is considered to be not even moderately surprising. 

38 Symptomatic of a certain lack of interest in truth among belief-change theorists 
is the fact that the most important book on belief revision has the title “Knowledge in 
Flux” (Gardenfors, op. cit.) but does not attend to the truth of our alleged knowl- 
edge (nor to its justification, for that matter). The same terminological unconcern 
is present in the commonly used term ‘epistemic entrenchment’ which should really 
be ‘doxastic entrenchment’— unless one does not mind disregarding more than two 
millennia of philosophical tradition (vide Plato). That belief revision today is finally 
getting closer to the concept of truth can be seen from the recent work of Kevin 
Kelly and his colleagues. See Kelly, Oliver Schulte, and Vincent Hendricks, “Reli- 
able Belief Revision,” in Maria Luisa Dalla Chiara et alia, eds., Logic and Scientific 
Methods: Proceedings of the 10th International Congress of Logic, Methodology and Philos- 
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More than a hundred years ago, William James formulated the main 
goal of belief fixation and belief change in his famous lecture on 
“The Will to Believe”29: “We must know the truth; and we must avoid 
error—these are our first and great commandments as would-be know- 
ers” (ibid., p. 24). As one of the founding fathers of pragmatism, 
James is a predecessor of Quine’s as well as of Levi's, a leading 
philosopher of belief change, who did take over James’s catchword. 
The charge now against formal accounts of belief change, which can 
also be turned against my way of capturing minimal change in 
principle (1) above, is that one should worry more about truth. Only 
true beliefs are valuable, and there is no point in preserving false 
beliefs. A suitably qualified version of (1) which takes into account 
the basic concern about truth, so the idea of the fourth defense of 
minimal change, would not run into the difficulties described above. 

The concern with truth is to be welcomed, no doubt, but unfortu- 
nately it does not offer an escape from the predicament we have come 
across. First of all, observation 1 of course remains valid in a version that 
replaces each belief set by the set of true beliefs which it contains. 

Corollary 4. Let K' and K" be two belief-contravening candidate 
revisions of a consistent and logically closed belief set K by a sentence 
p. If K’ and K” have different sets of true beliefs, they cannot be 
set-theoretically compared in terms of the true beliefs on which they 
differ with K. 

But then, looking at symmetric differences does not seem to be what 
we are interested in, since in general we would not mind, but welcome 
many more true beliefs than we had prior to the revision. The dyadic 
notion of minimal change (referring to a relation between old and new 
belief set) is now dominated by the monadic notion of truth (as an aim 





ophy of Science (Boston: Kluwer, 1997); and Kelly, “Iterated Belief Revision, Reliabil- 
ity, and Inductive Amnesia,” Erkenntnis, L (1999): 11-58. 

39 In F.H. Burkhardt, F. Bowers and I.K. Skrupskelis, eds., The Will to Believe and Other 
Essays in Popular Philosophy: The Works of William James, Volume 6 (Cambridge: Harvard, 
1979), pp. 13-33. Incidentally, one decade later, in 1907, James takes the “observable 
process...by which any individual settles into new opinions” to show that “in this matter 
of belief we are all extreme conservatives” and that we invariably aim at a “minimum of 
disturbance” (or “minimum of modification”, or “minimum of jolt”) of the older stock 
of beliefs—Pragmatism: The Works of William James, Volume 1, F. Bowers and I.K. Skrupske- 
lis, eds. (Cambridge: Harvard, 1975), pp. 34-35. James says that “loyalty” to older truths 
is not only the first, but often the only principle for belief change. This is formulated 
as a descriptive statement about empirical believers, and as such it is part of the 
pragmatist folklore; see Peirce, p. 66: “belief...is a calm and satisfactory state which we 
do not wish to avoid, or to change to a belief in anything else. On the contrary, we cling 
tenaciously, not merely to believing, but to believing just what we do believe.” In 
contrast to Peirce, James in the passages just cited quite evidently approves of “extreme” 
conservatism as a normative doctrine. 
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of the posterior belief set). What we want to make sure is really that we 
minimize the loss of true beliefs. This does not lead to a satisfactory 
result either, however, as is borne out by the following observation. 

Observation 5. Let K' be a belief-contravening candidate revision of 
a logically closed belief set K by a sentence ¢. Then K’ minimizes the 
set of true beliefs lost from K (among all other candidate revisions of 
K by ¢) only if K’ is opinionated in the sense that it contains either y 
or i, for every sentence y. 

It is clear that the commitment to opinionated theories is undesirable, 
especially since the prior theory may well be undecided about countless 
contingent matters. So minimizing the loss of true beliefs cannot be the 
only criterion relevant for our purposes. It is worth pointing out explic- 
itly that Alchourrén, Gärdenfors, and Makinson themselves have always 
been decidedly against the unbridled use of informational economy as it 
manifests itself in the inflationary behavior of so-called (maxi-) choice 
contractions and revisions of logically closed belief sets.*! 

I conclude that the argument to support the idea of minimal 
change through a relativization to true beliefs does not succeed. 

As a little digression, I take down the following, perhaps even more 
surprising observation. 

Observation 6. No belief-contravening candidate revision that does 
not contain every truth strictly enlarges the set of true beliefs. In 
particular, even if the prior theory has been false while the new piece 


4° Observation 5 stands to observation 3.2 of Alchourrén and Makinson, “On the 
Logic of Theory Change: Contraction Functions and Their Associated Revision 
Functions,” essentially as corollary 4 stands to observation 1. For the sake of 
transparency, I give an independent proof of observation 5. Let the belief set K be 
consistent and logically closed, let -@ in K, and let K’ be a candidate revision by 
which is not opinionated. We show that K’ does not minimize the set of lost true 
beliefs from K. Assume first that ¢ is true. Then the set T of all true sentences is a 
candidate revision containing ¢. Take a true sentence jf that is not contained in K’; 
there is such a Ņ since K' is not opinionated. Then, by logical closure, 4 gy wis a 
true sentence that was contained in the prior belief set K and is lost in the candidate 
belief set K’. But ad vp is in T, and Tloses no true belief from K at all, so Tactually 
loses less true beliefs from K than K’. Thus K’ does not minimize the set of lost true 
beliefs from K. Assume secondly that ¢ is false. Then ¢@ is true. Extend K’ to an 
opinionated set K”, and take some Ņ from K” — K’. Then, by logical closure, nd v 
ý is a true sentence from K which is lost in K’ but not in K”. Since K' is a subset 
of K", K" loses no true sentence from K that K’ does not lose. So K” actually loses 
less true beliefs from K than K’. Thus, K’ does not minimize the set of lost true 
beliefs from K. Quod erat demonstrandum 

41 Compare the discussion in Alchourrén and Makinson, pp. 20-21, and in 
Makinson, pp. 356-59. f 
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of information as well as everything else in the posterior theory is 
true, the set of truths is not strictly increased.* 

It turns out that except for God (and perhaps various demons who 
can jump to the whole truth in a single leap) there is no one-way road 
to the truth. For every newly acquired truth, we have to pay a price by 
trading in other truths. We may hope that these truths are less 
important or fundamental than the ones we acquire, but this is an 
issue that cannot be settled in an a priori manner. 


IV 

Getting clear about foundations is not just of theoretical interest, but 
has a practical effect as well: we expect to learn in which direction we 
are to head if we wish to improve our current theories of belief 
change, as well as their application in knowledge-based systems. The 
main point here is that the theories developed by Alchourrén, Gar- 
denfors, and Makinson and their followers are not oriented toward 
the principle of informational economy, and I have found no reason 
why they should. I have called the two versions of this principle 
dogmas because many researchers (including the present author) 
have believed in it and recited it time and again, without actually 
keeping to it when building their theories. 

We have seen that contrary to many pronouncements of belief- 
change theorists, it is even difficult to spell out what is meant exactly 
by the idea of informational economy or minimum mutilation, as 
long as belief change is to satisfy the basic requirements. Theories of 
belief change in the tradition of Alchourrén, Gärdenfors, and Ma- 
kinson do not align themselves easily with the idea of minimal 
change, and they are by no means centered on this idea. I have tried 
to show that two of the most natural ways of fleshing out the idea do 
not achieve what they are widely supposed to achieve, and that four 
attempts to defend minimal change against my attack fail. 

I should like to stress, however, that I have only been concerned 
with principles that are supposed to describe what motivates an 
important class of existing normative theories about belief change. I 


42 Proof of observation 6. Let ~o be in the belief set K, and let K’ be a candidate 
revision of K by ¢. By the postulates of closure and success, we know that K’ is 
logically closed and contains ġ. Now we let K,and K’, be the set of true beliefs in 
K and K’, respectively. What we want to show that K’, is not a strict superset of K,, 
that is, that there is a true sentence which is in K but is lost in K‘. Take some true 
sentence which is not in K’. Such a sentence exists since K’ is assumed not to be 
omniscient. Now consider ~o v Ņ. This sentence is true, since ¢ is true, and it is in 
K, since —~ġ is in K and K is logically closed. ~g v is not in K’, however, since h 
is in K’ and wis not in K’. Thus, we have found a truth that has been lost. The 
second part of observation 6 follows from the first. Quod erat demonstrandum. 
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have refrained from putting forward any normative thesis about 
belief change myself, neither against nor in favor of conservatism. 
This is an entirely different undertaking.*® 

Yet another point deserves attention. Little work—perhaps no work 
at all—has been done that reflects Quine’s criteria (a) and (b) in the 
theory of belief revision. In his joint book with Joseph S. Ullian, The 
Web of Belief;** Quine added more virtues that good theories should 
have: modesty, generality, refutability, and precision. Again, belief 
revision as studied so far has little to offer that would reflect these 
intuitive desiderata. Except for the issue of conservatism, Quine’s list 
is a list for theory choice rather than for theory change, because it lists 
properties that a good posterior theory should have, independently 
of any properties of the prior theory. It is a strange coincidence that 
the philosophy of science has focused on monadic (nonrelational) 
features of theory choice, while philosophical logic has emphasized 
dyadic (relational) features of theory change. I believe that it is time 
for researchers in both fields to overcome this separation and work 
together on a more comprehensive picture. 

Here, however, I first of all hope to draw attention to the fact that it 
is not appropriate to focus exclusively on the idea of informational 
economy even when talking about nothing but the restricted, AGM-style 
modelings of belief change. There are various coherence criteria that 
find expression in formal “rationality postulates”: inferential coherence 
(consistency and closure), dispositional coherence (a kind of semantic 
representability that can be encoded syntactically in so-called “supple- 
mentary” rationality postulates—which are what I would call the hall- 
mark of the AGM theory), as well as temporal coherence (a principled 
appreciation of the recency of information in iterated belief change). 
These criteria substantially restrict the dominion of informational econ- 
omy in formal belief-change theories. Having understood this, we may 
expect that the picture will change again enormously when we set out to 
live up to the Quinean epistemological virtues. It is time to liberate our 
minds from the constrictions of informational economy and give con- 
scious admittance to other norms for our ethics of belief. 

HANS ROTT 
University of Regensburg 


43 Compare Gilbert Harman, Change in View (Cambridge: MIT, 1986) and “Ra- 
tionality,” in E.E. Smith and D.N. Osherson, eds., Thinking: Invitation to Cognitive 
Science, Volume III (Cambridge: MIT, 1995), pp. 175-211; reprinted in Harman, 
Reasoning, Meaning and Mind (New York: Oxford, 1999), pp. 9-45. A good critical 
discussion of conservatism in contemporary normative epistemology is given by 
David Christensen, “Conservatism in Epistemology,” Novis, xxvu (1994): 69-89. 

44 New York: Random House, 1978, second edition. 
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Causality and Explanation. WESLEY C. SALMON. New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1999. 434 p. Cloth $65.00, paper $29.95. 


It is true of very few philosophers that their work has changed a 
subject’s direction. Wesley Salmon’s did in the early 1970s, when he 
convincingly argued that Carl Hempel’s deductive-nomological and 
inductive-statistical models of explanation were not just incorrect 
but irreparably defective. In the course of developing his statistical- 
relevance model, Salmon realized that an account of causality accept- 
able to empiricists was needed to underpin explanations and that the 
account must encompass both deterministic and probabilistic situa- 
tions. His research on causation led to the theory of markable causal 
processes which served as the basis for the ontic account of explana- 
tion developed in his 1984 book, Scientific Explanation and the Causal 
Structure of the World. Always open to reasoned change, Salmon 
re-oriented his approach once again in the 1990s, developing a 
conserved-quantity approach to causal transmission and interaction 
along lines initially suggested by David Fair? and more adequately 
developed by Phil Dowe. The intellectual passage from break- 
through to almost current condition is chronicled in this excellent 
collection, with much else besides.* Although it includes seven pre- 
viously unpublished papers, the core of Salmon’s work is contained in 
the nineteen reprinted articles across which his philosophical devel- 
opment in these areas can be traced. Taken both individually and 
collectively, this is a richly rewarding selection of articles around 
which an excellent seminar could be constructed. 

The statistical-relevance model undercut the nomic-expectability 
basis of Hempel’s model by showing that events with low probabilities 
could be explained. This was done by citing factors that made the 
events either more or less probable. (Whether it should have allowed 
explanations in terms of factors that lowered the probability is a 
famously divisive issue, but we can here pass over that point.) To 


1 Princeton: University Press, 1984. 

2 “Causation and the Flow of Energy,” Erkenntnis, x1v (1979): 219-50. 

3 “Wesley Salmon’s Process Theory of Causality and the Conserved Quantity 
Theory,” Philosophy of Science, L1x (1992): 195-216. 

4 The collection does not include some of Salmon’s most recent papers. One 
important omitted essay is his “Causality and Explanation: A Reply to Two Cri- 
tiques,” Philosophy of Science, Lx1v (1997): 461-77. 
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explain an event, said Salmon, was to assign it to the broadest 
homogenous reference class, that class being arrived at by successive 
specifications of statistically relevant factors. This was appealing, and 
the idea generated a flood of literature. Yet the task of satisfactorily 
completing Hans Reichenbach’s project of developing a purely 
probabilistic theory of causation proved elusive for Salmon. Faced 
with the problem of distinguishing between mere correlations and 
genuine causal relations—the problem for all accounts of causation— 
Salmon decided to view statistical-relevance relations as simply the 
evidential starting point of explanations, a basis that itself had to be 
explained. This was done in terms of an ontology of spatially contin- 
uous processes and of interactions between those processes. But the 
criterion of a genuine causal process, as opposed to a pseudo- 
process, was its ability to have its structure altered after an interaction. 
This criterion seemed to have a counterfactual claim embedded in 
it—what would happen if a mark were to be introduced—and 
conscientious empiricists such as Salmon want no part of irreducible 
counterfactual claims. So causation was instead taken to consist in the 
transfer of conserved quantities: “causal processes transmit conserved 
quantities; and by virtue of this fact, they are causal...” (253).5 

How satisfactory is this? For one thing, it implicitly commits us to 
physicalism in a way that might give some pause. There are, as far as 
I know, no nontrivial conservation laws peculiar to the social sciences 
and few, if any, in biology. This means that all anthropological and 
sociological causation, for example, must be accounted for by the 
transfer of mass-energy, linear and angular momentum, and so on. 
And so all explanations in those sciences must ultimately be given in 
terms of physical causation. Perhaps this is, in the end, what physi- 
calists must believe, and it presents in a stark form the kind of 
reductionist ontology that produces the various problems of mental 
causation. Yet here the problem reaches far down into the chemical 
and biological realms. In contrast, analyses in terms of sufficient or 
necessary conditions, or those in terms of statistical relations, have no 
difficulty in dealing with social or economic causation—they are 
subject-independent accounts. Even markable processes can, in prin- 
ciple, occur within any material subject matter. Marked bills, dis- 
torted states of consciousness, and changes in social structure are all 
plausible examples within, respectively, economics, psychology, and 
sociology. The conserved quantity approach thus eliminates many of 


5 Salmon’s position on whether to require conserved or relativistically invariant 
quantities has shifted back and forth over time. His current view is to demand that 
they be conserved. 
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the examples that made the statistical-relevance model initially plau- 
sible. We explain delinquency in terms of broken homes, unem- 
ployed fathers, depressed economies, and low levels of education, not 
in terms of conserved quantities. Of course, mass-energy conserva- 
tion holds in the social realm as well, but it does not seem to be the 
relevant variable. 

The emphasis on the conservation of mass-energy, momentum, 
and charge might lead one to misconstrue Salmon’s approach to 
causation because he sometimes puts his position in terms of the 
transmission of causal influence. (See, for example, the title of essay 
12; also 224, 253, 289.) Yet not all conservation laws obviously involve 
the kind of “active powers” that go with this way of talking. Some 
conservation laws seem to involve only constraint satisfaction. Take 
baryon number, for example. This is a conserved quantity whenever 
the closed system considered contains baryons (examples of which 
are protons and neutrons). Although there is an obvious sense in 
which something is exchanged during baryon interactions, no causal 
influence is transmitted. Rather, this sort of situation seems to exem- 
plify a structural law of the kind that played a central role in Salmon’s 
earlier development of interactive forks. (See essay 18.) 

The important distinction for Salmon is, instead, the one between 
causal and pseudo-processes. The former transmit conserved quan- 
tities, the latter do not. This clarification is important because more 
than one quantity can be conserved in a given interaction—baryon 
number and mass-energy, say. If it were the transmission of causal 
influence that was central, we would have the analog of an overde- 
termination problem for the conserved quantities view. As it is, either 
quantity will do to make the processes and interaction causal. 

There is a more general way in which Salmon’s work has changed 
the direction of the field or, more precisely, has reopened an option 
that had long been neglected. The change in direction was in moving 
from what he has dubbed the epistemic approach to explanation to the 
ontic approach. We can look at this switch in various ways, but its most 
important consequence is lessening the emphasis on the role of 
language and logic in understanding explanation and causation. One 
adopts instead a realist ontology which uses processes, interactions, 
and conserved quantities. It is no longer the representation that is of 
primary importance but the world itself. This move is to be 
applauded: together with Salmon’s at-at account of processes, it shifts 


6 There is some reason to think that baryon conservation might be violated in 
physically extreme cases such as proton decay, but the evidence is at present 
inconclusive. 
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the focus from reconstructions within logical space, which are too 
unconstrained, to the space of physical entities and their objective 
relations. Here the world itself imposes constraints upon what can 
and cannot occur. Moves that can be made in logical space, such as 
forming arbitrary disjunctive predicates, are harder to justify when 
physical counterparts are insisted upon. 

Traditional analyses of causation in terms of sufficient conditions, 
necessary conditions, or probabilistic-relevance relations are in- 
tended to be necessarily true—either it is impossible for there to be 
a case of causation that does not satisfy a correct analysis or, given the 
concepts that we have, no counterexample to a proper analysis could 
be intelligibly formulated by us. Salmon’s approach seems to be 
interestingly different because, although he couches his account in 
terms of definitions (essay 16), it seems intended to apply only to our 
world. Rather than provide us with a conceptual analysis of what we 
mean by “causation,” the intent is to illuminate how the physical 
world works at the causal level. The core contrast between pseudo- 
processes and causal processes is drawn from a scientific theory 
(special relativity). This raises controversial questions about the de- 
grees of empirical and conceptual content in such theories, but 
Salmon’s account is clearly not the result solely of an a priori analysis. 
Furthermore, he explicitly rejects the need for conservation laws (“a 
conserved quantity is a quantity that does not change...it makes no 
difference whether or not that true generalization is lawful; only its truth is at 
stake’ (259)). 

Most of us will agree that conservation generalizations are only 
contingently true. So we might ask: If there were exceptions to our 
conservation generalizations, would there be no causal interactions 
and no causal processes? To answer “Yes” to this question seems 
unsatisfactory. It is a difficult answer to accept because of arguments 
that also count against regularity theories of causation. For example, 
if the generalization failed only occasionally in remote regions of our 
universe, why should that affect the causal status of local interactions 
that do conserve the quantity? A more direct reason for uneasiness is 
this: If the world worked differently than it apparently does, perhaps 
because there were widespread violations of conservation principles, 
could we still not use the term ‘cause’ in exactly the way that we now 
do and still understand the causal workings of the world? Perhaps 
there is a sense in which the question we asked about what would 
happen if the physical world were different requires no answer in the 
ontic approach. All that matters is what makes for causation in the 
physical world, for that is all the world there is. But if so, this places 
Salmon’s account of causation into the category of scientifically 
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based, contingent a posteriori hypotheses and another part of meta- 
physics has been methodologically transformed. 

These are difficult issues to evaluate conclusively, and the fact that 
they arise within Salmon’s position is an indication of its deep philo- 
sophical importance. This collection is general philosophy of science at 
its best—original, honest, thought-provoking, and exceptionally clear. 
It is in every way a fitting successor to Hempel’s Aspects of Scientific 
Explanation. 


PAUL HUMPHREYS 


University of Virginia 
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NUMBER AS TYPES 


y thesis here is that talk about numbers is (albeit not 
M recognized by us) a special kind of type talk. Numerical 

statements such as ‘Three is an odd number’, ‘Five is 
greater than three’, or ‘Five plus three equals eight’ are similar in 
kind to statements such as ‘The whale is a marine mammal’, “The 
cheetah is faster than the tiger’, or ‘The engine and transmission 
together make up the power train’—where the instances of, say, the 
number five qua type (as all particular whales are the instances of the 
whale qua type) are all the particular collections made up of five 
things. In the material mode of speech, numbers are types, in a 
variant of the way in which the elephant, the electron, the double- 
reverse somersault, or the second Tuesday in the month is a type. 

While the claim is initially about talk of numbers in everyday 
speech, it applies just as naturally to the most basic arithmetical 
statements, namely, singular statements about positive integers. It 
thereby answers a central question about this part of arithmetic, as to 
how it applies to experience, by tracing a direct link between such 
statements and statements about the collections of things of certain 
numerical sizes which we have to deal with in everyday life (five 
sheep, nine planets, three symphonies, and so on). 

I shall later sketch how the analysis can be extended to quantified 
statements, and to talk about rational and real numbers, so as to 
explain how numerical mathematics generally, up to and including 
the level of real-number theory, can have application to our experi- 
ence. And I shall also consider briefly how the analysis relates to the 
structuralist view of mathematics, and to some other accounts of what 
arithmetical statements are about. The first and main concern here, 
however, is to develop and defend the view that our ordinary talk 
about numbers, including arithmetical statements of the simplest 
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kind, is a kind of type talk. That part of this article is an exercise in 
traditional nonformal conceptual or categorial analysis— conceptual 
and not just linguistic, concerned as much with how our thinking 
about numbers is articulated; though I shall for simplicity be focusing 
on our talk about numbers.! 

Points regarding talk about types will sometimes be couched in the 
convenient shorthand of material-mode statements apparently about 
the types spoken of; this does not carry any commitment as to 
whether types in general, or numbers in particular, exist or do not 
exist as real entities of some kind. 

We need first to examine type talk, and a few of the many forms it 
can take. 


I. TYPE TALK AND DISTRIBUTIVE TYPE TALK 
My concern is with just one way of using a descriptive referring 
. expression as a type term, namely, using it with distributive reference, as 
in: 


(Al) The blue-nosed whale eats 30 kilos of plankton per day. 

(A2) Magnetic fields have an effect on the iron atom but not on the 
sulphur atom. 

(A3) The Cross of Lorraine has a second small horizontal bar above the 
main one. 

(A4) The blackbird sometimes exhibits albino coloring. 


(Note the contrast between these and, for example, ‘The dodo 
became extinct in the nineteenth century’ —an example of use with 
collective reference—and more complex uses, as in ‘Robert Thomson 
invented the pneumatic tyre’, or ‘The mobile phone is both a bless- 
ing and a curse’.) We use the device of saying ‘The Fis G’, employing 
‘the F’ as a type term distributively, as a way of saying of Fs individ- 
ually that each of them is G, or perhaps that every normal or typical 
Fis G (the relevant restriction being understood from context); my 
main concern, however, will be with statements of unrestricted gen- 
erality. While, as (A4) reminds us, universal application (unrestricted 
or restricted) is not invariably intended, it is the “default value,” to be 
assumed in the absence of any explicit flag indicating otherwise. 
From here on, for brevity, I shall often use ‘a type term’ for ‘a term 
used as a type term’, and a restriction to use with distributive refer- 
ence and intended universal application is to be understood. 

A type term, ‘the F’, figuring as the only type term in a sentence, 
whether in subject position or elsewhere (as in (A2)), will be replace- 


1 See further footnote 3 below. 
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able by ‘any (normal/typical) F’: it has widest scope. Relational 
statements involving two or more type terms—an important case for 
our concerns—are, we shall find, more complex to analyze. 

While a type term in a language like English will most commonly 
take the form ‘the F’, involving the definite article, examples like 
these show the article is not essential: 


(B1) Spring is a time of hope and expectation. 
(B2) Man is capable of great tenderness but also of great cruelty. 
(B3) Birth is an important event in small communities. 


Other examples include talk about the days of the week or months of 
the year (‘In January we ski’), quotation names of linguistic expres- 
sions, or the names of musical notes (‘B flat’, and the like), when 
used to refer to types rather than tokens. In languages with no 
definite article, type terms will of course regularly take this form. I 
shall be suggesting later that talk of numbers is a further example. 


II. TYPES AND THEIR INSTANCES 
How do we understand type terms used distributively? Consider first 
statements involving only one type term. 

(i) Types are instantiables, and universal. “The F’, used as a type term, 
is treated as referring, or as if it referred, to something admitting of 
instantiation in particular Fs, something on the “universal” side of the 
universal/particular divide, which has particular Fs as instances or 
examples. If it is what we may call a design type (as in (A3) above), 
these instances will be seen also as being tokens of it? The type is 
conceived not to have the kind of particular history or other individ- 
uating features that distinguish any one of its individual instances 
from every other instance, but to be capable of multiple realization in 
such particulars without being tied to any one of them. A design type 
(for example, the Irish Jig, the word ‘nice’, or the Paisley pattern) can 
have a history as a cultural object—even if it has no tokens, as in the 
case of a never-performed opera—and be a particular of its own 


2 The term ‘design-type’ is adapted from Rudolf Carnap’s terminology in his 
Introduction to Semantics (Cambridge: Harvard, 1942), § 3. The type-token duality is 
a special case of the more general type-instance duality, distinguished by the type’s 
being recognized as a pattern for agents to realize in particular performances or in 
objects they fashion, and for others in turn to recognize as realized in these tokens. 
Such a type is unusual in that (even though it is still essentially a pattern to be 
realized in tokens) it has a certain logical priority relative to its tokens, and an 
existence independent of their existence, as an object of thought (think for 
example of a never-performed opera, or a model of car designed but never put into 
production). The analysis of number talk to be offered below, it should be stressed, 
is in terms of the more general type-instance duality. 
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special kind; but this a different way of being a particular from that of 
its tokens. 

(ii) Types are also quasi-particulars. The F qua type differs from the 
abstract sortal universal F-ness in that, though not itself a particular 
with an individual history or set of particular features, it is treated as 
being capable of having some of the kinds of properties, including 
relational properties, that its instances can have. We say of the blue 
whale (though not of blue-whale-hood) that it swims, eats plankton, 
and suckles its young, just as particular blue whales do. Again, the 
isosceles triangle, we say, has three sides, has two of its angles equal, 
and is symmetric about one of its medians, just as any particular 
isosceles triangle is. A type is spoken of as if, somehow, it is both 
universal, not localized as its instances are, and yet also a kind of 
quasi-particular, sharing some of the characteristics these instances 
have. 

(iii) The type as embodied in its instances, or representative of them. One 
way of understanding type talk is to think of a type as in some sense 
embodied in each of its instances (perhaps fully embodied only in the 
typical or normal ones), along with its characteristics (recall the 
etymology of ‘instantiation’ and ‘instance’), so that whatever we 
attribute to it is thereby attributed to them. Another way is to think 
of it as a kind of representative of all its instances (recall some of the 
various senses of ‘type’), so that, again, what we say about the type is 
thereby said of each of them. Whether either of these ways of 
thinking is to be taken seriously or is merely a façon de penser, they do 
contribute to shaping our understanding of talk and thinking framed 
in terms of types. 

(iv) An initial summary characterization. Suppose, then, that ‘F’ is 
a count noun (phrase), commonly used in expressions such as ‘the 
F’, ‘this F’, ‘these Fs’, or the like in order to refer to, some 
particular F or Fs; then the expression ‘the F’, or ‘F’ used on its 
own, is being employed in a given context not with particular 
reference but as a type term used distributively, with intended 
universal application, if there (I) we treat it as if it referred to 
something that both (a) admits of multiple instantiation, in par- 
ticular Fs, and hence has a different kind of identity from any 
individual F, and yet (b) at the same time is capable of having, and 
actually has, some of the same kinds of characteristics (including 
possibly relational ones) that its instances, particular Fs, have; and 
(II) we understand what is said about it as being said in effect 
about each of these F's individually (or most of them, or typical 
ones, or...), perhaps on the basis of thinking of it as if it were 
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embodied, with its characteristics, in all (or most, or typical, or...) 
individual Fs, or as if it represented each of them individually.’ 


I. CATEGORY-STRADDLING TYPES 

A given particular may be an instance of many different types: of the 
young male adult blue whale, the whale, the internationally protected 
marine creature, the mammal, and so on. Some of these types may 
fall into a hierarchy of types of progressively increasing abstraction, 
each a subtype of the type above it; a type high up in the hierarchy 
may have a very wide range of instances, with correspondingly fewer 
common characteristics shared by all of them. 

An extreme case of this, that of category-straddling types, is of special 
interest here. While a type is conceived of as in some way akin to its 
concrete instances, and generally as sharing some of their character- 
istics, we sometimes recognize a type that abstracts from all the 
concrete properties of the things taken as its instances. We can do 
this where the instances, though they take quite diverse forms, per- 
haps even differing in category, still have something in common: 
perhaps some kind of similarity in structure, or a common function 
they serve in some use that we make of them. The obvious example 
is the case of words as types. 

The word type ‘giraffe’ has as instances (in this case, tokens) both 
spoken utterances and inscriptions (the tokens of the spoken and the 
written word type, respectively). We find this quite unproblematic, 
despite the total lack of any physical characteristics shared by its two 
kinds of tokens, and indeed their being of fundamentally different 
categories (occurrents and continuants, respectively)—differences 
that mean that the word type itself is incapable of having either 
auditory or orthographic properties, and is indeed of indeterminate 
category (being neither an occurrent nor a continuant). 


3 Although the analysis leading up to this characterization may appear to be 
linguistic, and to focus heavily on English in particular, the criterion it offers is not 
linguistic but conceptual or logical, being framed in terms of understood content— 
effectively, in terms of the logical implications the statement in question is recog- 
nized to have. For example, it is by this criterion that we recognize that the 
expressions in the examples (B1) - (B3) in section 1 are functioning as type terms 
with distributive reference, despite the absence of the definite article. 

At the same time, the account of number talk to be offered below is in general 
harmony on many points with the linguistics-based account of the uses of number 
words offered by James R. Hurford in his Language and Number: The Emergence of a 
Cognitive System (Malden, MA: Blackwell, 1987), chapters 4, 5. (He argues tellingly, 
regarding numerical adjectives (pp. 146-50 and 218-26), against assimilating them 
to quantifiers like ‘all’ and ‘some’, and also against the claim that they do not 
function as predicates—two suggestions I have not attempted to deal with here.) 
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The only kinds of characteristics which we can associate with ‘gi- 
raffe’ as a word type, those which the spoken and the written tokens 
can share, are structural and functional: an abstract structural prop- 
erty, reflecting the (supposed) correspondence between the tempo- 
ral sound sequence in a spoken token and the spatial sequence of. 
letters in a written token; and the functional properties (syntactic, 
semantic, and perhaps pragmatic) which the two kinds of tokens have 
in common as functionally equivalent components in the spoken and 
the written language, respectively, either capable of doing duty for 
the other (as when we write something instead of saying it, or vice 
versa). Despite the thinness of this set of characteristics, and the 
type’s straddling two quite different categories in its tokens, we find 
no difficulty in thinking and speaking about ‘giraffe’ as a type, and in 
using this as a shorthand way of attributing characteristics simulta- 
neously to its spoken and written tokens. 

Numbers, I shall suggest presently, are another kind of category- 
straddling type.* 


IV. MORE COMPLEX KINDS OF TYPE TALK 
Finally, we need to look at more complex ways in which type terms are 
used distributively, including especially their use in relational state- 
ments. 

(i) Referring expressions formed out of type terms. First, notice that, just 
as with any other referring expressions, we can form a new type term 
out of one or more other type terms, as in ‘the nucleus of the 
hydrogen atom’, ‘the third Thursday of the month’, ‘the mating of 
the male horse and the female donkey’, or ‘the seven ages of Man’ 
(this last serving to refer to a collection of types). These expressions 
have analogues, I shall suggest, in numerical expressions such as ‘the 
square of seven’, ‘the sum of three and five’, or ‘the prime factors of 
eighteen’. 

(il) Statements involving two or more type terms. A statement may 
involve two or more type terms, all used distributively, as in: 


) The Montague hates the Capulet. 

) The puma is between the civet and the leopard in size. 
(C3) The legal guardian is responsible for the ward’s upbringing. 

) The written examination, the submission and assessment of a 
thesis, and the viva voce examination together constitute the final 
examination for the degree. 


4I would also want to argue that talk about propositions has evolved out of talk 
about another kind of category-straddling type, one that has as its instances both 
assertions that people make and beliefs that people hold. 
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Type terms in such statements may function in different ways. “The 
F’ in subject position in such a statement will (unless otherwise 
indicated) serve to say something about all (normal/typical) Fs; but 
in other grammatical positions there are other possibilities. My in- 
terest is in two cases. 

(a) Multiply universal type talk. What is said in (C1), for example, 
applies to any (true) Montague and any (true) Capulet in relation to 
each other: both type terms are used distributively with (possibly 
restricted) universal application. The three type terms in (C2) func- 
tion similarly. 

(b) Matching-pair and matching-n-tuple universal type talk. (C3) asserts 
that any guardian is responsible for the upbringing, not of any and 
every child, but of the corresponding child or children. (The kind of 
correspondence involved in cases of this kind may be one-one, one- 
many, many-one, or many-many.) Here, ‘The F gs the G’ is under- 
stood, on the basis of a correspondence between particular Fs and Gs 
which is usually to be recognized from context, as meaning “The F gs 
the corresponding G’, this being taken as equivalent to ‘Each F gs 
each of the Gs corresponding to it’. We can think of such a statement 
as equivalent to a universal statement about a matching-pair type, 
the-F-and-corresponding-G, to the effect that its F-member gs its 
G-member, any particular pair (f; g) being an instance of this pair 
type if fis an Fand gis a G corresponding to that F. (C4) exemplifies 
a like pattern involving more than two type terms, and can be seen as 
a statement about a matching-quadruple type. 

We can bring cases (a) and (b) together under a single character- 
ization if we think of any instance of case (a), a simple multiply 
universal statement, as involving a matching-pair type or matching-n- 
tuple type for which the correspondence requirement is vacuous—is 
satisfied by any Fand any Gwhatever (or any F, G, H,...whatever). And 
we can construe a statement of either kind, ‘The F gs the G’, taken as 
being about a pair type, the-F-and-(corresponding)-G, in terms of 
either the “embodiment” conception or the “representative” concep- 
tion mentioned earlier (section 1, (iii)). The characterization of the 
use of terms as type terms with universal distributive reference of 
fered in (iv) of section 11 can to be modified to accommodate this 
kind of statement.” 


5 Modified, it might run like this: where one or more count noun (phrases), ‘F’, 
‘G’, ‘H’, in the singular (and in English, with or without the definite article 
prefixed), are used together in a single statement, they are each of them being 
employed there as type terms with distributive reference if there: {I) we treat each 
as if it referred to something which both (a)... and (b)... [features (a) and (b) being 
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(iii) Type terms figuring in identity statements. To round off, we should 
notice the use of two type terms with distributive reference in generic 
identity statements, such as: 


(D1) The mule is the issue of the mating of the male donkey with the 
female horse. 

(D2) The rainbow is the visual effect produced when the spectrum of 
different wavelengths of light in sunlight is differentially refracted 
within falling raindrops. 


(C4) above can also be taken as asserting a type-level identity, be- 
tween the members of a matching-triple type, taken together (the 
written examination, the thesis, and the viva voce examination, in 
combination), and a type (the final examination for the degree). In 
a statement of this kind, we assert the numerical identity of two types, 
‘The Fis the G’, as a way of affirming that a generic identity (whether 
analytic, or synthetic though holding universally, as in (D2)) holds at 
the level of the corresponding particulars: every F is a G, and con- 
versely. Usually the context will indicate how, for a given F (or G), the 
relevant G (or F) is to be identified. Such statements admit readily of 
interpretation in terms of the “embodiment” way of understanding 
type talk, but perhaps not so straightforwardly in terms of the “rep- 
resentative” interpretation. 


V. NUMBERS AS TYPES: WHAT THE THESIS IS 
By now it will be obvious in a general way what is meant by the claim 
that talk about numbers is a kind of type talk.® The claim, initially, is 





as in (I) of the original characterization]; and (II) we understand what is said about 
the ordered n-tuple of the things to which the terms are respectively taken to refer 
as effectively being said about the members of all (or most, or... ) corresponding 
particular matched /-G-H-...n-tuples (the matching required being understood 
from context or in some other way), perhaps treating the ntuple type as if it was 
embodied in each of these particular n-tuples, or as if it represented each of them 
individually. 

6 As already indicated (footnote 2), the claim is that numbers are types of the 
kind that have instances, rather than design types whose instances are treated as 
tokens of themselves. 

Charles Parsons has at various times discussed a view of numbers as types that 
have, for example, strings of corresponding numbers of strokes as tokens—this in 
the context of exploring a conception of intuitive awareness of mathematical 
objects—“Mathematical Intuition,” Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society, Xxx (1979- 
80): 145-68, and “Intuition in Constructive Mathematics,” in Jeremy Butterfield, ed., 
Language, Mind and Logic (New York: Cambridge, 1986), pp. 211-29. But his 
concern is not, as ours is here, with the analysis of talk about numbers as a kind of 
type talk. And his reasons for ultimate dissatisfaction with the view of numbers as 
types do not bear on the claim being made here, I believe. In whatever way he may 
be using the term ‘token’, some of these reasons apply only on an interpretation of 
numbers as design types; and others relate to his interest in the types in question as 
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about our everyday use of number words as nouns (rather than as 
adjectives), a use corresponding to the statements of what we might 
call basic arithmetic, that is, arithmetic confined to the positive inte- 
gers; the term ‘number word’ will be used with this sense from here 
on, until late in section vit. The claim is that in saying, for example, 
‘Five is an even number’, ‘Five is greater than three’, or “Three plus 
five equals eight’, we are using the number words as type terms with 
distributive reference, in order to say something universal about 
particular collections of the corresponding numerical sizes—such 
things as five sheep, or three somersaults, or eight operas. Let us for 
convenience call such collections “fivesomes,” “threesomes,” and so 
on, without inquiring at this stage what kind of things these are. 

In every respect except one, to be noted in section vir (1) and 
discussed in section vu, the use of the words ‘seven’, ‘five’, and 
‘twelve’ in the statement ‘Seven plus five equals twelve’, for example, 
clearly fits the characterization of type terms used distributively which 
was offered earlier (perhaps in the extended version envisaged in 
section IV (ii)). (I shall examine this kind of statement further in 
section vil.) ‘Seven’ in this kind of use is taken to denote something 
which, on the one hand, is not a particular, but is instantiated in 
particulars—in the buttons on my shirt, the days of the week, the 
Wonders of the Ancient World, the Deadly Sins, and so on—and yet, 
on the other hand, is also capable of having some of the character- 
istics that these particulars can have—being odd or even, for exam- 
ple. And attributing any particular characteristic to seven will in 
effect be attributing the same characteristic, or a corresponding one, 
to all sevensomes; for example, to say that seven is odd is to say that 
any sevensome of Fs (whatever kind of things Fs may be) is odd— 
that when we pair off the Fs, there will be one left over. 

In the case of many characteristics, a special mathematical term— 
for example, ‘prime’—has evolved for the characteristic as we at- 





possible objects of a kind of intuition that would yield mathematical knowledge. 
(The account to be offered below suggests an alternative source of knowledge of the 
truths of numerical mathematics.) 

David Bostock considers briefly (and dismisses) what is in effect, though not 
expressed as such, the suggestion that ‘two’ might function as a type term—Logic 
and Arithmetic (New York: Oxford, 1974), pp. 3-4. But it is the use with collective 
reference, to refer to the class of all pairs of things, which is in question there, not 
the use with distributive reference, as here. (What Bostock’s own analysis of 
numerals as a form of quantifiers in fact analyzes is the everyday use of numerals as 
adjectives, that is, their use coupled with suitable sortal noun expressions, to refer to 
what will be identified shortly in the text as pluralities; his account is entirely 
compatible with the view that number nouns and numerals function in arithmetical 
statements as type terms.) 
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tribute it specifically to numbers (the types), and we may hesitate to 
apply the very same term to the corresponding particular collections; 
but an exactly corresponding characteristic will be attributable, un- 
der a different label. (In linguistics, similarly, many terms, such as 
‘polysyllabic’ or ‘loan word’, have been coined for application exclu- 
sively to word types, though what we say in using them relates ulti- 
mately to tokens of these words.) 

The account of number talk as a form of type talk—the type analysis, 
to give it a label—surely has a strong initial plausibility. One imme- 
diate major point in its favor noted already is that it offers a very 
simple and natural answer to a fundamental question about basic 
arithmetic: How do its statements about numbers apply to the nu- 
merical quantities we encounter in everyday experience? (Or, equiv- 
alently, the question: How is our use of number nouns linked with 
our use of numerical adjectives?) The account needs now to be 
fleshed out, however, first by identifying what kind thing a number 
qua type has as its instances—what threesomes of Fs, fivesomes of Gs, 
and so on are—and then by examining more closely just how number 
talk functions: how we are able to talk about such collections, and 
relations between them, by making statements about numbers. We 
shall also want to understand how we can know the truth or falsity of 
statements of this kind. A basic challenge to the thesis will then need 
to be considered in section vim. 

VI. COLLECTIONS AND COUNTING; PLURALITIES; 
NUMBERS AS PLURALITY TYPES 
A good way to determine what kind of things threesomes, fivesomes, 
and so on are is to look at the procedure of counting, since counting 
is the basis for identifying the numerical size of any but the very 
smallest collection. We need in any case to look at counting, in order 
to appreciate how arithmetical truths can have the special kind of 
certainty they exhibit, and how we are able to grasp this certainty. 

When we count, we are determining how many Fs there are in 
some aggregate or totality, where Fs are some kind of countable 
thing.” A central feature of counting is that, as Gottlob Frege® noted, 


7 ‘Aggregate’ for this purpose is to be understood very broadly, and certainly as 
including, for example, aggregates of scattered individuals; its range should accord 
with the very wide range of kinds of things we can count. 

8 The Foundations of Arithmetic, J. L. Austin, trans. (Malden, MA: Blackwell, 1953), 
§ 22. The point (attributed by Frege to J. J. Baumann) was anticipated by Plato in 
the Meno, Aristotle in the Metaphysics, and George Berkeley in the New Theory of 
Vision, and is closely linked with John Locke’s thesis that identity is sortal relative 
(An Essay Concerning Human Understanding, book II, chapter 27, § 7). Use of the 
term ‘sortal’ here is convenient but possibly not entirely accurate: principles for 
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it involves invoking some principle of individuation and counting, 
and the numerical attributions to which it leads are not absolute but, 
as we might say, sortal relative. A question asked about a given aggre- 
gate—‘How many are there?’—will have a clear meaning, and an 
answer, only as the question ‘How many Fs?’, where Fs are some kind 
of thing for which there is a principle for individuating and counting; 
and the answer may vary for different Fs: the troops on parade may 
be one regiment, two battalions, four companies, or two hundred 
soldiers. 

Counting thus involves applying to some aggregate or totality a 
principle for individuating and counting some kind of countable 
things, Fs. Consider, first, the simple kind of case, where the 
principle in question requires that individuals, to be distinct, must 
be mutually disjoint in their composition. Here, if the aggregate 
admits of being seen (among the different possible ways of decom- 
posing it in thought) as composed precisely and without remain- 
der, and in a unique way,° of a number of Fs, then when we do 
think of it specifically as composed of these Fs, we are treating it 
as what we may call a plurality of Fs. If we regard a woodpile in a 
sawmill as consisting of a number of logs (rather than as, say, a 
quantity of timber, or as made up of so much cellulose, water, and 
so on), we are choosing specifically to see it as a plurality of logs, 
taking the aggregate, we might say, sub specie principii individuatio- 
nis. ‘Plurality’, as used here, may be defined, in this simple kind of 
case, as an aggregate taken relative to some appropriate principle for 
individuating and counting, where an appropriate principle will be 
one relative to which the aggregate can be seen in the way indi- 
cated above.!° (More on pluralities shortly.) 


counting come in very varied kinds, some of which may not respect the boundaries 
between categories or sorts. 

° There are conditions for Fs to be countable in general, and conditions for a 
given aggregate to be seen as a totality of Fs; the uniqueness requirement may 
involve both. (That requirement will fail, for example, where a journey can be seen 
as made up of stages in various different ways, involving different numbers of 
stages.) Another important part of the uniqueness requirement is that the result of 
counting should be order indifferent, being the same regardless of the order in which 
the Fs are counted (this might fail to hold, for example, where we are counting 
cells which are dividing rapidly). A much more systematic exploration than is 
possible here of these conditions, and of the counting procedure itself, is obviously 
required in order to establish fully the claim made below that our understanding of 
them is the basis for our grasp of arithmetical truths. 

10The distinction made here between aggregates and pluralities is close to 
Hurford’s aggregate/collection distinction (op. cit., pp. 137-38), though not defined 
in the same way. 
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The actual counting will consist in systematically identifying the 
individual Fs one by one, pairing them off as we go along with tallies 
of some kind, which may be numerals or number words, but need not 
be. When we have worked through to the last Fin the plurality, some 
rule will tell us, from the position reached in respect of the tallies 
paired with the F's, what the number of Fs is. For example, the tallies 
may be strokes, one for each F, which we have grouped in tens as we 
went along; if by a further, shorter count we find there are six such 
tens, with four strokes left over, we know there are sixty-four Fs in the 
aggregate. If instead we have paired successively identified Fs with 
the number words ‘one’, ‘two’, and so on, in order, then if the last F 
was paired with, say, ‘seventeen’, we know there are seventeen Fs. 
And what we are attributing the numerical property to is the plurality, 
the totality of Fs taken as a totality made up of Fs. 

Note that—contrary to Bertrand Russell’s!! view—there is no rea- 
son to regard counting as correlating objects with numbers. The 
natural account of the use of the word ‘eleven’, say, in counting is 
that it is functioning within a procedure which may happen to 
employ words or numerals but need not, and, where it does use the 
word ‘eleven’, uses it as a tally and not as a noun denoting a number, 
nor as any other part of speech for that matter—since it is not using 
it within a sentence. (If anything, its function in this use is linked 
rather with the corresponding cardinal or ordinal adjective than with 
the noun, since what its use in effect registers is that eleven Fs have 
so far been counted, or that the eleventh Fis being counted.) 

The concept of a plurality which is in play here is not as simple as 
it may appear; but we need to grasp that pluralities are for us the most 
ordinary of things, part of the stuff of our everyday experience as we 
speak and think about it, in that they are what the plural referring 
expressions that we use constantly (‘Tom, Dick, and Harriet’, ‘the 
outer planets’, ‘these five cows’) serve to pick out. In the simple case 
considered so far, where distinctness entails mutual disjointness, a 
plurality is identical with an aggregate regarded in a certain way, 
something relatively concrete, not more abstract than the things of 
which it is composed. (While a conceptual input from ourselves is 
involved in our applying a principle of individuation and counting, in 
doing this we are merely focusing on one of the many aspects that the 
aggregate does itself actually possess. And we do the very same sort of 
thing in picking out a single individual in order to refer to it.) To 


1) The Principles of Mathematics (London: Allen and Unwin, 1937), § 129, where he 
was arguing that the attempt to give an account of numbers by reference to 
counting proceeds in the wrong direction. 
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reflect the special recognition we accord to the Fs making up an 
aggregate when we take that aggregate as a plurality of Fs, we may call 
them the plurality’s constituents. 

Matters are more complex in the case where the principle for 
individuating Fs does not require mutual disjointness as essential for 
mutual distinctness: think, for example, of how we individuate the 
words in a crossword, or the rooms in a building (when each room is 
taken as including the possibly shared enclosing walls, ceiling, and 
floor), or how we count the (eight) triangular areas in a diagram 
consisting of a square with the diagonals drawn in. Here we cannot 
regard the plurality of the Fs in question as the initial aggregate—the 
aggregate to which the principle for individuating Fs was originally 
applied—taken relative to that principle (since two or more clearly 
different pluralities of Fs could each be identical with the same initial 
aggregate taken relative to that principle). Rather, we must see it as 
the subsequent totality of the individual Fs, identified after these have 
been singled out individually.1* But what matters for our purposes is 
that in this kind of case, just as much as in the simple case, the 
plurality of Fs is the same kind of thing as a single F except in being 
several where the latter is only one. Just as ‘these five cows’ denotes 
more of the same as what ‘that cow’ denotes, so ‘these five rooms’ 
denotes more of the same kind of thing that is denoted by ‘this 
room’, and not something of a quite different and more abstract 
nature.}8 


12 The F's of which it is composed are then treated effectively as if they were atomic 
parts of this subsequent totality: a proper part of an Fis not treated as a part of the 
totality, unless it itself happens also to be an F (whereas it will always be treated as 
a part of the initial aggregate). What allows us to differentiate in this way between 
an Fand its parts in relation to the plurality is the fact that the individual identity 
of each Fis grounded in some kind of unity which it, the whole, has but its parts in 
general do not have (for example, the unity of a complete word, a room, or a 
triangular area); this yields one sense of ‘part’ in which the Fs, the constituents of 
the plurality, are parts of the plurality whereas (in general) their proper parts are 
not. 

Further on pluralities of this more complex kind, see the discussion in my “Plural 
Reference,” Ratio (new series), xu, 2 (June 1999): 128-47, note 5 (pp. 135-36), 
though I am no longer wholly confident about what is said there. It is because of 
this kind of case that, when considering counting and numerical attributions, the 
role a principle of counting has in the identifying of any plurality needs to be 
stressed strongly—more strongly than is usually done in discussions of pluralities, 
and even in Peter Simon’s discussion in his otherwise very full treatment of every 
kind of mereological concept in Parts: A Study in Ontology (New York: Oxford, 1987), 
§§ 4.3-4.4. 

13 We do not need here to try to decide whether a plurality of Fs is something 
different from the set having these F's as its members. But whatever we decide about 
sets, it remains clear that an instance of five, such as a fivesome of cows, is just these 
cows as a totality (taken specifically as a totality of cows), something relatively 
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It is to pluralities, so understood, that we attribute numerical sizes: 
threesomes, fivesomes, and so on are pluralities. And the claim made 
here is that talk about the number five, for example, is talk about a 
plurality type, the fivesome, whose instances are all particular five- 
somes, all those pluralities which have five constituents. More pre- 
cisely, while there are different kinds of plurality types, our concern 
is with size-differentiated plurality types (in contrast, for example, to 
types of plurality distinguished by the kind of things of which their 
instances are composed, such as the-plurality-ofdogs, of which any 
particular plurality of dogs is an instance). The contention is, 
then, that talk about numbers is talk about such size-differentiated 
plurality types, or (in the material mode) that numbers are plurality 
types of this kind—the threesome as type, the fivesome as type, and so 
on. The term ‘plurality type’ will be used in this sense of ‘size- 
differentiated plurality type’ from now on. 


VII. NUMBER TALK AS A PARTICULAR FORM OF TYPE TALK 
How, more precisely and in terms of the account of type talk offered 
earlier, do statements about numbers say something about particular 
pluralities by saying something about the corresponding plurality 
types? Before analyzing an example, let us note some general features 
of number talk as type talk, starting with the one problematic feature 
alluded to earlier, and two unusual but unproblematic ones. 

(1) A number noun such as ‘five’ diverges from the standard 
pattern associated with type terms in not having a systematic duality 
of function: it does not admit of being used just as readily either with 
particular reference or with type reference. We can and sometimes 
do employ expressions like ‘a five’, ‘this five’, and so on to refer to a 
particular fivesome (see, for example, the talk about ‘tens’ in the 
fourth paragraph of section v1 above; we also very commonly talk in 
this way when teaching children arithmetic). But we use number 
nouns in this way rather infrequently and not routinely. The relative 
rarity of this use of number words as nouns with particular reference, 
I shall suggest, is what has prevented number talk being recognized 
as a kind of type talk; we shall need in due course to find an 
explanation for it. 

(2) Recall next that while type terms in languages like English 
usually include the definite article, they need not do so. And much as 
the terms ‘Spring’, ‘Man’, or ‘birth’ function as type terms in the 





concrete and not an entity of some quite different kind. (See “Plural Reference,” 
especially §§ 2-5, for discussion of the question whether pluralities and sets are 
different kinds of things.) 
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statements in (B1) - (B3) above, the terms ‘three’, ‘five’, and ‘eight’ 
function as type terms in “Three plus five equals eight’, despite their 
not having what is in English the more standard form, ‘the F’. 

(3) Another distinctive and very important feature of talk about 
numbers is that the types it speaks of, like words, are category- 
straddling types—types, however, that straddle not just two catego- 
ries, but all categories of countable things. The instances of seven will - 
be sevensomes made up of constituents of any (countable) kind 
whatever. We saw that what underlies and gives point to our saying 
things in a compendious way about both spoken and written tokens 
of ‘giraffe’ by means of statements about the word type is the com- 
mon structure and function shared by all instances of the type, 
whether spoken or written; what is the corresponding feature in the 
numerical case, in virtue of which we can similarly frame universal 
statements about all sevensomes, of any and every kind, in terms of 
seven or the sevensome? To say that it is their common cardinality 
leaves all the explaining still to be done. How can things of such 
disparate kinds have, and be recognized to have, something in com- 
mon? And why does this shared feature merit recognition? 

The answers lie in the uniformity of the counting proce- 
dure, whether it is being applied to frogs or fjords, financiers or 
fanfares—in the fact that the procedure is exactly the same no matter 
what kind of things are being counted, with its corollary that whatever 
follows about one totality of Fs from discovering that it is (say) a 
sevensome will follow in like manner about any other plurality of Fs 
from the same discovery about it, and equally about any plurality of 
Gs from the same discovery about that plurality, no matter how 
categorially disparate Fs and Gs may be. And there are many things 
that follow from something’s being a sevensome: for example, that it 
is an odd plurality (in the numerical sense); that it is a prime plurality 
(that is, does not admit of division without remainder into equal parts 
containing more than one constituent each); and that it will stand in 
various relations to pluralities of other sizes. So it is natural for us to 
pay attention to the features which go with being a sevensome and 
which will be possessed by a sevensome of any kind whatever. 

(4) This is why there are true universal statements about all seven- 
somes, of any and every kind; and we make such statements by 
making the corresponding statement about the sevensome as a type, 
that is, about seven. The usefulness of such statements, not least in 
teaching, makes this use of number nouns as type terms very valuable, 
and one which we constantly exploit. 

(5) Further, we can begin to see already that what enables us to 
grasp these universal truths is just our understanding of what is 
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involved in counting (including the conditions of countability), and 
of the implications of numerical attributions based on counting; this 
will become clearer as we proceed. It is in this direction that we 
should look for an explanation of how we can have a priori knowl- 
edge of such truths. 

(6) The truths of basic arithmetic, framed as statements about 
plurality types, are really about the instances of these types, particular 
pluralities. But because plurality types straddle the categories of every 
kind of countable thing, these truths are not about particular plural- 
ities of any one kind, and their particular properties and relations, 
but equally about pluralities of any and every kind, collections made 
up of any kind of countable things whatever. They are in fact about 
a pattern of properties and relations that go with being pluralities of 
the relevant numerical sizes, irrespective of the kind of countable 
constituents of which these pluralities are made up—what we might 
naturally call a structural pattern of properties and relations associated 
with numerical size.1* This finding fits in very naturally with the 
structuralist view of the nature of mathematics generally, the view 
(putting it very summarily) that a mathematical theory is not really 
about objects of a particular kind, and the particular properties and 
relations these objects exhibit, but is in effect about a pattern of 
relationships holding within different possible systems of objects, 
systems which may be made up of very different kinds of objects, but 
are all isomorphic in respect of that pattern.® (More on structural- 
ism and the type analysis in section x1 (ii) below.) 

(7) How does this account apply to particular statements about 
numbers? Consider, for example: (E) Three plus five equals eight. 
We have seen that (E) might be expressed as ‘The threesome plus the 
fivesome equals the eightsome’. What does this assert about particu- 
lar pluralities, and how does it do this? Two analyses are possible, the 
simpler taking ‘equals’ to express equality in numerical size or 
equicardinality, the other taking it to express identity. 


14 Tn fact, what seem to be statements about properties of numbers such as being 
even, or being prime, prove on probing to be implicitly relational in nature. This 
yields another sense in which statements about numbers are structural, one which 
needs to be distinguished from the wider sense linked with the straddling of 
categories. 

15 See, for example, Stewart Shapiro, “Mathematics and Reality,” Philosophy of 
Science, L, 4 (December 1983): 523-48, especially section III, and other references 
given there. Different versions of this view, and their problems, are discussed by 
Parsons in “The Structuralist View of Mathematical Objects,” Synthese, LXXXIV, 3 
(September 1990): 303-44. 
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Two preliminaries: first, note that we can understand the use of 
functional expressions such as ‘the square of...’ or ‘the sum of...and...’ 
with number nouns, to create terms that may then themselves be used 
as type terms, as analogous to the use of type terms formed out of 
other type terms which was noted in section Iv (i). Also, let us 
describe two pluralities as “co-countable” if they are made up of the 
same kind of constituents, with the same principle of counting in play 
in respect of each of them. 

(i) On the “equality in number” interpretation, and taking ‘three 
plus five’ as a functional expression, (E) attributes to one plurality 
type, the union of the co-countable and mutually disjoint threesome 
and fivesome, numerical equality with another plurality type, the 
eightsome (where the requirements of co-countability and mutual 
disjointness are built into the meaning of the functional expression 
‘plus’). And what it thereby says about particular pluralities is that any 
plurality that is a union of a particular co-countable and mutually 
disjoint threesome and fivesome is equal in size to any particular 
eightsome whatever. This analysis treats the arithmetical statement as 
a straightforward multiply general type statement (an example of case 
(a) in section Iv (ii) above), like example (C1) but having a func- 
tional expression as one of the type terms. 

Alternatively, we may take (E) not as involving a functional expres- 
sion, but as being about a single matching-triple type rather than two 
types (exemplifying case (b) in section rv (ii)), asserting of the 
appropriately matched twosome, threesome, and fivesome, that the 
first two, taken together, will be equal in numerical size to the third. 
The matching required in any instance of the triple type will be that 
the first two be co-countable and disjoint, with a vacuous require- 
ment regarding the third. (Again, these requirements of matching 
are built into the term ‘plus’.) 

The analyses are obviously equivalent, and, on either version, we 
get just what we would expect as the account of what (E) says about 
particular countable collections. (Note that on either version, there 
is no implication that the eightsome must be co-countable with the 
other plurality: three bachelors together with five other bachelors are 
equal in number to eight weddings, for example). 

(ii) On the identity interpretation of ‘equals’ (reflected in the 
colloquial “Three plus five is (are) eight’), (E) presents a certain 
complex type, the union of the co-countable and mutually disjoint 
threesome and fivesome, as identical with another type, the eight- 
some. Asserting numerical identity of two types, as we saw in section 
Iv (ili), is asserting a generic identity at the level of instances; in this 
case, it is asserting that every union of a particular co-countable and 
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mutually disjoint threesome and fivesome is a (particular) eightsome. 
As in the equality interpretation, an alternative version of this inter- 
pretation is possible (corresponding to the first reading of (C4) in 
section Iv (ii) (b)), which would treat the statement as being about a 
matching-triple type, the suitably matching threesome, fivesome, and 
eightsome (with rather more complex matching requirements for 
instances of this triple), and asserting that taking the threesome and 
fivesome together as a single plurality yields the eightsome. 

Either version again yields just the account of what (E) asserts 
about particular pluralities that we would expect. The apparent 
difference between an interpretation in terms of equality in size and 
one in terms of identity is purely nominal: the various analyses of 
what is said about particular pluralities are all logically equivalent 
(ultimately because a particular plurality’s being equal in size to any 
and every eightsome is in fact the same thing as its being itself an 
eightsome). Of the two analyses, however, an equality analysis pro- 
vides a better basis for understanding statements of comparative 
magnitude, such as ‘Three plus eight is greater than nine’.’® 

As I suggested already, we recognize the truth of a statement such 
as (E) just from our understanding of the counting procedure, by 
reflecting on what the result must be when we count a plurality that 
is the union of a mutually disjoint threesome and a fivesome: when to 
a threesome we add a onesome, the result must be a foursome; so 
when we add instead a twosome, the result can only be a fivesome; 
and so on, until we see that adding a fivesome must yield an eight- 
some. Further, we can then go on, through a reflection of a more 
general kind, to recognize systematic truths: for example, we can 
grasp that addition is always commutative (m + n = n + m, for any m 
and n), simply from understanding that the result of any counting 
whatever must be indifferent to the order in which we count the 
constituents of the plurality—this order indifference being a neces- 
sary condition of countability. (The associativity of addition can be 
recognized similarly.) 

(8) While it is fairly easy to see in general how the analysis will 
extend to other kinds of statements in basic arithmetic, the case of 
multiplication statements warrants a brief look. The most natural way 
of understanding what ‘Three times five equals fifteen’ says about 


16 Each analysis has its place: the equality analysis fits, for example, the case where 
we are checking that we have enough lunch packs for everyone in the class to have 
one each, the identity analysis the case where we are keeping track of eight children 
being transported in two cars, three in one and five in the other, and we need to be 
sure we have, not just any eight children, but the right eight. 
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pluralities of Fs takes it, not as being about the result of “multiplying” 
a threesome of Fs by a fivesome of Fs, but rather as being about the 
total number of Fs there are in a plurality made up of three distinct 
fivesomes of F's: a threesome of fivesomes of Fs will, taken as a single 
plurality of Fs, be equal in size to any fifteensome (on an equality 
analysis), being itself a fifteensome of Fs (on an identity analysis). 
(Compare the colloquial paraphrase ‘Three fives are fifteen’.) On 
this analysis, which acknowledges the familiar point that multiplica- 
tion is in fact a kind of repeated addition, the two multiplicands have 
different roles—a fact easily overlooked once we become familiar 
with the commutativity of multiplication. Commutativity here has a 
rather different basis from the commutativity of addition; but like the 
latter it can be deduced from the nature of counting—in particular, 
from the fact that the result of counting must be order indifferent, 
and will be the same no matter what kind of thing is being counted.?” 

(9) The type analysis can readily accommodate zero and the neg- 
ative integers, and so extend from basic arithmetic to embrace the 
arithmetic of the integers generally. It is not hard to see how we may 
come to think in terms of a null plurality of Fs, or a negative plurality 
of Fs—for example, when we are making inventories, comparing 
numbers of things, setting surpluses against shortfalls or assets against 


17 The simplest way for us to grasp that, for example, three times five will always 
be the same as five times three is from a recognition that some of the relevant 
instantiations will be objects admitting of being arranged in a three-by-five array: 
knowing that the result of counting such an array must be order indifferent, we can 
appreciate that the result of counting will be the same whether we treat it as a 
threesome of fivesomes, counting through the fivesomes in turn, or as a fivesome of 
threesomes, counting through the threesomes in turn. And having grasped that 
commutativity holds in these cases, we can appreciate that it will hold in all cases of 
three times five, because the outcome of a counting procedure will be the same no 
matter what kind of things are being counted. Then, having grasped that m X n = 
n X m for some particular m and n, we can appreciate that like reasoning will 
establish the same for any mand n. By analogous reasoning, we can recognize the 
associativity of multiplication, and the distribution law (m X (n + p) = (mX n) + 
(mX p))- 

Notice that the account of multiplication offered here—like that provided by 
John Bigelow in The Reality of Numbers (New York: Oxford, 1988), pp. 83-85—is 
wholly general, and not tied to a “geometrical” interpretation, which treats the 
product as made up of a different kind of thing from the things multiplied together 
(as, for example, units of area differ from units of length), though it does also 
accommodate this case. There are other possible ways of defining multiplication 
formally within arithmetic, on some of which (including Bigelow’s) its commuta- 
tivity is trivially obvious; but they will not yield as simple an account of how ‘3 X 5 = 
15’, for example, tells us something about particular pluralities, or provide as 
natural a basis for understanding in turn the arithmetical operation of division, and 
how it relates to possible experience. 
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liabilities, and so on; then we shall come to talk about zero and 
negative numbers as the corresponding plurality types.'® 

(10) We can understand arithmetical statements, as we can other 
kinds of type talk, in terms of the “embodiment” conception of types, 
for example, taking (E) as saying that wherever a certain matching- 
pair type, the-mutually-disjoint-threesome-and-fivesome, is embod- 
ied in a pair of pluralities (of Fs), another type, the eightsome, will 
also be embodied in the union of the pair (qua plurality of Fs). We 
could equally apply the “representative” interpretation of type talk to 
most statements about numbers (though perhaps not so simply to 
such statements taken as identity statements: recall the remark at the 
end of section Iv). 

(11) Finally, notice that while distributive talk about ‘the F’ as a 
type is often indeterminate as regards the range of particular Fs to 
which it applies (the “true” or “proper” ones), true statements about 
numbers as types, as here analyzed, apply with strict universality, 
regardless of context. Failure of some arithmetical statement to hold 
good of some particular n-some of F's will be taken to indicate that 
these Fs, or perhaps Fs generally, do not in fact satisfy the conditions 
for countability. Again, the requirements of matching, for example, 
for (E) to apply to a given threesome, fivesome, and eightsome are 
quite clear and determinate, independently of context, being implicit 
in the meanings of ‘plus’ and ‘equals’. 

And as I have been suggesting, what gives everyday arithmetical 
statements this strict universal validity is their following from the 
nature of the counting procedure (including the conditions for its 
applicability), while their peculiar epistemic certainty is grounded in 
our ability to deduce their truth from our grasp of that procedure 
and what it entails about the results of particular acts of counting, 
when applied to collections that are genuinely countable. (What 
makes a statement about a particular (supposed) plurality contingent 
is that it is a contingent matter whether the plurality’s constituents 
really are countable; this also, together with our fallibility in counting 
and calculating, is what renders our making of such statements 
fallible.) 


18 Frege held that there could not be such a thing as a null aggregate: “if we burn 
down all the trees of a wood, we thereby burn down the wood”—Peter Geach and 
Max Black, trans. and eds., Translations from the Philosophical Writings of Gottlob Frege 
(Malden, MA: Blackwell, 1952), p. 89. Whether or not he was right about null 
aggregates, we can and do talk quite naturally in terms of null pluralities (without 
necessarily implying that they really exist): for example, in making an inventory of 
the number of trees in different plantations, we might record “none” in respect of 
one where they have all been burned down. 
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VIII. A PROBLEM FOR THE CLAIM 
One difficulty faces this analysis of number talk. Where a term is 
being used as a type term, this will have to be evident to users of the 
language generally if the use is to be recognized for what it is and 
understood correctly. So if number talk really is a kind of type talk, 
should that not have been obvious, and any argument for the claim 
quite unnecessary? (Does the need to argue for the claim not show 
that it must be incorrect?) If talk about numbers is a form of type talk, 
a satisfactory explanation is needed of how we could fail to realize this 
fact. The required explanation unfolds in stages. 

(1) It seems clear that what has hindered recognition of number 
talk as talk framed in terms of types is the anomalous feature alluded 
to already, the absence of a routine type-instance duality in the use of 
number words as nouns. Whereas standardly our use of a term of the 
form ‘the F’ or ‘F’ as a type term accompanies and complements a 
contrasting use of ‘an F’, ‘these Fs’, and so on as expressions with 
particular reference, we shall only occasionally refer to a particular 
fivesome as ‘that five’, and probably with some sense of unease when 
we do. The type-instance duality and the contrast between the two 
ways of using the same term are integral to our recognition and 
understanding of type talk in all other cases (as the characterization 
in (iv) of section 111 acknowledged); its relative rarity in this case is 
what has prevented talk about numbers being recognized as a variety 
of type talk. 

(2) To convert this diagnosis into an explanation, however, we 
need to identify the source of our hesitancy about using number 
nouns with particular reference. That source is readily located: we 
feel uneasy in referring to a particular fivesome of Fs as ‘this five’, 
using ‘five’ as a noun, because we are torn between thinking that 
‘five’ here should be a singular noun and thinking that it should be 
plural—torn between saying ‘this five’ and saying ‘these five’. Given 
this uncertainty, our unease about using ‘five’ as a singular noun 
referring to a particular threesome is hardly surprising; rather, it is 
more surprising that despite the uncertainty, we do still sometimes 
use it in this way. 

(3) This explanation will be more convincing if we can identify 
what gives rise to our uncertainty here. The source lies in the inflex- 
ible way in which the grammatical singular/plural distinction applies 
to expressions referring to pluralities, which fails to match the more 
sophisticated and flexible way in which we actually think about plu- 
ralities. 

In referring to a plurality (‘the Smith brothers’, say) we can rec- 
ognize it, with no inconsistency, either as many things, in a reference 
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that is to be understood distributively (as in “The Smith brothers are 
fair-haired’), or as one thing, in a reference to be understood col- 
lectively (“The Smith brothers run a large estate’); sometimes we have 
to regard it simultaneously as both many in one perspective and one 
in another, in a reference that has both a distributive and a collective 
element (‘The Smith brothers work as a team’).!9 This numerical 
duality should not be found surprising, given that numerical attribu- 
tions are always relative to the criterion of counting we are employ- 
ing. And, in fact, both aspects of the duality are involved when we 
attribute a numerical size to a plurality, since, on the one hand, it is 
the Fs together, the (one) plurality, which is nineteen or ninety-eight 
in number, but, at the same time, it has this cardinality in virtue of its 
multiplicity—its being the many Fs in question: referring to an 
n-some necessarily involves combining the thought of it as one thing 
with a thought of it as also being (relative to its associated principle 
of individuation) many. 

Grammar, in contrast, is (in many languages at least) inflexible 
about oneness and multiplicity, requiring us when we speak about a 
particular plurality to make a choice between treating it exclusively as 
one thing (using the singular) and treating it exclusively as many 
(using the plural). In particular, if in English we want to use ‘five’ as 
a count noun with particular reference (for example, referring to 
‘the nearest five’, intending ‘five’ to be a noun), then grammar 
requires it to be grammatically singular: we must say ‘the nearest five 
is...’, not ‘the nearest five are...’. In contrast, however, ‘five’ applied 
as an adjective to a certain fivesome of cows, say, must be in the 
plural, qualifying a (perhaps understood) plural noun: we must say 
‘these five (cows) are...’, not ‘this five (cows) is...’.2° And again, when 
‘five’ is used as a tally in counting Fs, to record that five Fs have been 
counted so far, it carries a strong suggestion of multiplicity rather 
than unity. 

The dissonance here, between the firmly plural adjective and im- 
plicitly plural tally, on the one hand, and the firmly singular noun, on 


19 These possibilities, along with others, are discussed more fully in “Plural 
Reference,” §§ 2 and 7. 

20 A related awkwardness is the grammatical requirement to say, for example, ‘A 
number of men is [rather than ‘are’] waiting to see you’, despite its strangeness: we 
clearly think of the expression ‘a number of Fs’ as serving to refer, not to some 
(unspecified) cardinal number, but to a plurality of Fs (a number-of-Fs— it is 
equivalent in function to ‘some Fs’), yet grammar pushes us to couple it with a 
singular verb. (One case where linguistic practice is currently tending to override 
the demands of grammar, incidentally, is the noticeable trend in contemporary 
British usage, perhaps following that in North America, to use a plural verb with 
words like ‘committee’ or ‘team’.) 
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the other, is enough by itself to generate uncertainty in our minds 
about using the term as a singular noun to refer some particular 
fivesome. But in addition, out of these three basic ways of using ‘five’ 
in relation to (say) a particular plurality of cows, the use as a count 
noun to refer to the plurality is clearly derivative from and dependent 
on the other two uses.*! And when we are inclined to use it as a 
singular noun, referring to the cows as ‘this five’, we shall tend to be 
swayed, whether consciously or not, by some sort of awareness of the 
links this use has with the other two, and its dependence on 
them—an awareness that what we refer to is a fivesome in virtue of 
‘being five cows (where we may also have used ‘five’ as a tally in 
counting them). As a result, we shall tend to wonder whether ‘five’ in 
this use as a noun ought perhaps to be in the plural also.22 Grammar, 
however, forbids this; and ‘it is a sense, however dim, of this clash 
which makes us feel uneasy about using ‘five’ as a noun to refer to a 
particular fivesome at all. 

The use of ‘five’ as a singular noun with type reference, in contrast, 
is not similarly inhibited by these influences, mainly because it occurs 
within statements that convey universal facts about counting and the 
results of acts of counting. Here its use as a noun is less obviously 
dependent on its applicability as a plural adjective and its use in any 
particular counting. 

How, finally, if number adjectives are plural and tallies imply 
plurality, could a use of number words as singular nouns ever have 
evolved? Regardless of grammar, we do recognize that a fivesome of 
Fs, though it is many relative to one principle of counting, is also one 
thing relative to another principle; and there is a clear role in 
language for a singular expression to refer to it explicitly in this latter 
guise—the role for which we have been using the term ‘fivesome’, 
and for which terms like ‘quintet’ have been coined.?* But for the 


21 Hurford (op. cit, §§ 5.1-5.4) argues from a linguistic perspective for the 
primacy of the adjective over the noun. 

7? Language users unaware of the grammatical descriptions employed in the 
course of this explanation or unable to apply them clearly may still feel something 
of the grammatical tension just identified. The uncertainty will be the greater in a 
language such as English, which uses the same words, or homonyms, as cardinal 
number adjectives, tallies, and nouns. But there will be a similar if perhaps weaker 
influence even in a language where this is not the case, if a singular/plural 
dichotomy is embedded in its grammar—as seems likely to be the case wherever the 
attribution of numerical size on the basis of principles of individuation and count- 
ing is well established. The divergence between grammar and our thinking is 
recognized, for example, by Simons (op. cit, § 4.3), who distinguishes between 
syntactic and semantic singularity or plurality. 

23 Simon (op. cit., § 4.4) identifies phrases like ‘the class of’ or ‘the collection of’ 
as another device with the same function. We can conceive of various possible ways 
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reason indicated, when ‘five’ is used for this purpose, there is a 
restraint on its use with particular reference, which does not extend 
to its use as a type term. 

An explanation along these lines, I believe, accounts for our not 
using number nouns with particular reference as commonly as we 
might expect of terms usable as type terms, and thereby in turn for 
our not recognizing number talk as a form of type talk. That said, 
however, this nonrecognition needs to be properly acknowledged: 
given that meaning has to be seen as determined by what we under- 
stand it to be, we cannot say simply and without qualification that our 
talk about numbers is a variety of talk in terms of types. The claim will 
have to be, rather, that this talk, and the corresponding thinking, do 
in fact function in the way in which talk and thinking framed in terms 
of category-straddling types generally do, but they are not generally 
understood as such, and are in fact generally misunderstood as being 
of some other kind (with considerable confusion and uncertainty 
about what this kind is—whence the various unsatisfactory attempts 
to say “what numbers are”). 


IX. EXTENDING THE ANALYSIS 

Can this type analysis of our everyday talk and thinking about num- 
bers be extended convincingly to all talk of numbers within mathe- 
matics? There are two issues here. First, is there anything in the 
formal version of the arithmetic of the integers which cannot be 
accommodated by the type analysis? Secondly, can the analysis be 
extended from the integers to other kinds of numbers—rational and 
real numbers, complex numbers, transfinite numbers? Let me offer 
some remarks here about the first issue, and then look briefly at the 
second in section X. 

The main question about extending the type analysis to the formal 
arithmetic of the integers is about universal or existential quantifica- 
tion over numbers, in statements such as: 


(F1) For any integers mand n m+ n= n+ m. 





in which existing number words like ‘five’ could have come to be employed for this 
purpose. One obvious thought is that failure to distinguish between that which 
‘five’ supposedly denotes and the numeral ‘5’ can allow ‘five’ to be thought of, 
confusedly, as a (singular) name, with the question whether it denotes the numeral 
or something else left in obscurity. Another, wholly speculative, suggestion: a 
folk-etymological interpretation of our use of ‘five’ as a tally in counting might first 
take it as a noun (because it appears to stand on its own), and then, more 
specifically, take it to be a singular noun denoting the type instantiated in the 
collection of individuals counted up to that stage in the counting procedure. 
(Either account might explain, incidentally, why we use ‘five’ on its own as a type 
term without the prefixed definite article.) 
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(F2) There is a prime number between 5 and 10. 


Universally quantified statements about integers present no diffi- 
culty for the analysis of number talk as a kind of type talk. (F1), for 
example, asserts the commutativity of addition (already mentioned 
briefly in section vir (7)). It has a content similar in kind to state- 
ments such as ‘5 + 3 = 3 + 5’, but with a wider universality: what the 
latter says about the results of the two different ways of counting the 
union of any two mutually disjoint pluralities of the specified sizes, it 
asserts for any two pluralities of any two sizes whatever—much as 
saying, for example, ‘All the big cats are carnivorous’ (meaning that 
each of the species in question is carnivorous) is saying that any 
(normal) instance of any of these species is carnivorous. Unlike this 
latter statement, however, (F1), with its truth rooted in facts about the 
nature of counting, is not contingent but necessary; it holds neces- 
sarily for any two plurality types whatever, irrespective of whether they 
happen to have any instances, and if there are any instances, will 
apply necessarily to all of them rather than merely happening to be 
true of all of them. And similarly for any other true statements 
holding for all integers. 

What of existential quantification? Bearing in mind the special 
noncontingent status of statements about integers, we can appreciate 
that asserting the existence of a plurality type satisfying a certain 
condition, as in (F2), is in effect affirming the possibility of there 
being a particular plurality that would on counting turn out to be an 
instance of a plurality type of that kind—that is, affirming the possi- 
bility that a particular plurality might turn out on being counted to be 
of such a numerical size that it was both intermediate in size between 
a fivesome and a tensome, and also prime (not admitting of arrange- 
ment without remainder as an m-some of n-somes, unless either the 
m-some or the n-some was a onesome). 

It is clear that in arithmetic we do understand existential quantifi- 
cation over the integers as in effect serving to affirm possibilities 
regarding particular pluralities of the relevant cardinalities. We do 
not regard a statement like (F2) as merely contingently true, or 
accept that arithmetically provable statements about the existence of 
very large integers might in fact be false for lack of the relevant 
instances. Reconciling this noncontingent status of existence state- 
ments in arithmetic with their having application to the contingent 
world of our experience is a familiar problem for any nonempiricist 
account of arithmetic; and the recourse, as here, to a modal analysis 
of such statements is a common way of dealing with that problem. 
While a modal analysis fits in easily with our ordinary understanding 
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of both universal and existential statements in arithmetic, its adop- 
tion will be defensible only if it makes clear both what kind of 
possibility is in question, and also how we can know about that kind 
of possibility. The account just offered does readily meet both of 
these requirements: the possibility it refers to, possibility relative to 
the rules of the procedure of counting and the conditions for its 
applicability, is of a quite ordinary and well-understood kind; and our 
knowledge of that possibility it presents as being derived from our 
grasp of these rules and conditions.?* 

Statements like (F2) are in fact rather like assertions about possible 
moves in chess—for example, an assertion that from a certain possi- 
ble position, there is a way in which White can win in two moves, no 
matter how Black responds. Such a way exists, if it does, as a possi- 
bility implicit in the rules of chess, irrespective of whether any player 
has ever actually made the moves in question; and we can deduce its 
existence from our knowledge of these rules. Rather similarly, (F2) in 
effect asserts that there is a counting (that is, counting type) such that 
if it were instantiated in the counting of some particular plurality, 
then that plurality would (necessarily) satisfy the condition in ques- 
tion. 

Statements involving multiple quantification, though their analyses 
will obviously be more complex, do not present any new problems. 
Nor, as we have already seen, do functional expressions, such as ‘the 
square of...’. There is every prospect, then, that the analysis of num- 
bers as types can be extended without difficulty to the formal arith- 
metic of the integers. 


X. TALK ABOUT OTHER KINDS OF NUMBERS 

Will the analysis extend to talk about other kinds of numbers? The 
following, necessarily sketchy remarks suggest a positive answer about 
rational and real numbers; complex and transfinite numbers are 
rather different cases. 

(i) Rational and real numbers. The obvious progression from 
linking integers with counting leads us to think of rational num- 
bers as connected with measuring. Having recognized three as a 


24 On the view that numbers are design types, the problem of contingency just 
discussed would of course not arise, since a design type may exist, as a cultural 
object or object of thought, without ever actually being realized in a particular 
token (recall again the never-performed opera). The account of number talk 
offered here does not adopt this view; but it does present a statement like (F2) as 
closely linked with an assertion about a counting type, which is something akin to 
a design type in that its existence as something instantiable is determined solely by 
what the rules of counting and conditions of countability require, irrespective of 
whether it is ever actually instantiated. 
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plurality type having particular threesomes as its instances, we 
move naturally to seeing a nonintegral number such as 2% or 1.7 
as a measured-quantity type, one whose instances will be particular 
measured quantities—particular quantities of some kind of mea- 
surable “stuff,” taken relative to some unit of measurement: the 21⁄4 
liters of milk in this bottle, or the 1.7 kilometers which separate my 
house from the university.2° Where an instance of three is an 
aggregate taken relative to a principle of counting, on this analysis 
an instance of 2% is a concrete quantity of a kind that admits of 
measurement, taken relative to some measurement unit. Any such 
instance is, on the one hand, an object of experience, but, on the 
other, it is that object taken in a certain way, relating it to a 
measurement unit; and this means that 214, the rational number 
qua type, corresponds to a ratio or proportion, the ratio of com- 
parative magnitude which holds between any of its instances and 
the unit quantity to which we are relating that quantity in thinking 
about its magnitude. (Recall here the ancient Greeks’ treatment 
of rational numbers as ratios.) 

This account explains very easily how statements about rational 
numbers apply to our experience, without any need to reify ratios 
(it requires us to recognize only procedures of measuring relative 
to a unit, particular quantities that admit of being measured, and 
the corresponding measured-quantity types). And while standard 
rational-number theory, framed in terms of ordered pairs of 
integers that satisfy certain axioms, may appear very remote from 
statements about measured-quantity types, it can readily (as one 
possible interpretation, another being as a theory of ratios) be 
linked with such statements once we bring into play three things: 
the analysis of integers as plurality types; the recognition that 
measuring relative to a unit of measurement involves in one way or 
another counting complete units and complete subunits (halves, 
quarters, tenths,...) of the magnitude in question; and the neces- 
sary general conditions for any kind of quantity to admit of being 
measured.?® 


25 Strictly, being an instance does not involve actually being measured, just as 
being an instance of seven or the sevensome does not involve actually being 
counted. What is essential is that the quantity is taken relative to some unit of 
measurement. 

26 Of these conditions, the main ones relate to certain sorts of stability—invari- 
ance, or fluctuation within manageable limits—which the particular instances of the 
kind of variable quantity in question must exhibit; to the existence of means by 
which we can satisfy ourselves that two particular quantities of that kind are equal 
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What about irrational numbers? A certain measurable quantity 
(the length of the diagonal of a square, say) may fail to stand in any 
exact ratio (the ratio between two integers), to a given unit of 
measurement (for example, the length of a side of that square): it 
and that unit are incommensurable. Accepting such facts—which are 
universal negative facts, and not actually discoverable from experi- 
ence of instances but only from theory—forces us to recognize irra- 
tional numbers alongside rational ones. An irrational number is a 
type any instance of which is, like an instance of a rational number, 
a particular measurable quantity taken relative to some unit of mea- 
surement, but one where the quantity in question and the particular 
unit happen to be incommensurable. Irrationality is always relative to 
the unit of measurement employed, and may be eliminated by a 
change of unit. Thus there is nothing mysterious about an instance of 
an irrational number. And when we talk about a real number, which 
may be either rational or irrational, we are talking about a measurable- 
quantity type, each of whose instances is a particular measurable 
quantity taken relative to some unit of measurement. Where measur- 
able quantity and unit are commensurable, the real number is ra- 
tional, a measured-quantity type; where they are not, it is irrational.?” 

Real numbers, so understood, may seem very unlike the very ab- 
stract entities (infinite sets, pairs of infinite sets, or convergent infi- 
nite sequences of rational numbers) with which real-number theory 
standardly identifies them. But that theory should admit of interpre- 
tation as a theory of measurable-quantity types, by exploiting the 
conceptual link between a convergent infinite sequence of rationals 
and a idealized process of approximating ever more closely, given 
ever more accurate means of measurement, to the precise measure- 
ment of some particular quantity, taken relative to a chosen unit. 
(This interpretation will not, of course, exclude other possible inter- 
pretations of the theory, taken as an abstract axiomatic theory; but it 
meets the pressing challenge facing real-number theory of explain- 
ing how that theory can have application to measurable magnitudes 
in our experience.) 


in magnitude; and to constancy in results (the measurements arrived at being 
invariant under different ways of applying the measuring procedure). 

27 This account has the major virtue of making the rationals a subset of the reals, 
whereas any of the alternative standard definitions of a real number in real-number 
theory defines it in terms of an infinite set or sequence of rational numbers, thereby 
treating it, counterintuitively, as something quite different in kind from a rational 
number. It also avoids the charge of arbitrariness which can be leveled against 
choosing any one of the different ways on offer for defining the reals in terms of the 
rationals. 
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(iii) Transfinite numbers; complex numbers. The instantiations, if any, 
of a transfinite cardinal will by definition not be identifiable as such 
by counting. But given two uncountable pluralities (whether real 
existents or only mental constructs), we may sometimes by some 
other means satisfy ourselves that they are equinumerous (usually by 
establishing a one-one correspondence), or that one is larger than 
the other (usually by reductio arguments, including diagonal argu- 
ments). On such reasonings transfinite arithmetic has been built up. 
And a transfinite cardinal may be taken as a type whose instances, if 
it does have any, will be uncountable (perhaps nondenumerable) but 
equinumerous pluralities. (If it has no instances, whether as a matter 
of fact or of necessity, then theorems about it will, in effect, be 
necessarily true universally quantified conditional statements, the 
antecedents in which are—in fact or necessarily—never satisfied.) 

In contrast, a complex number is such that no single object of our 
experience could possibly be seen as an instance to which it stands as 
type. One response to this fact, I suggest, is to conclude that com- 
plex-number theory cannot be seen as dealing with another special 
kind of numbers alongside but distinct from the integers, the ratio- 
nals and the reals; and that a complex number needs rather to be 
taken as a matched-pair type whose instances are matched pairs of 
measurable quantities: quantities that exhibit distinctive relationships, 
where it turns out that these relationships can be captured using the 
concepts of the special kinds of addition and multiplication charac- 
teristic of complex numbers (examples being certain quantities stud- 
ied in electromagnetic theory and in quantum theory). But that 
suggestion cannot be pursued here. 


XI. SOME IMPLICATIONS: SUMMING UP 

If the type analysis of the form our thoughts and statements about 
numbers take is correct, what, if anything, does it imply about the 
content of these thoughts and assertions? And how does it relate to 
other accounts of numerical mathematics? Its concern, being only 
with the vehicle of our thought, might seem rather superficial, but it 
can shed some helpful light and dispel some misunderstandings. For 
simplicity, let us confine our attention in this brief discussion to the 
case of talk about the integers. 

(i) First, does the analysis support a realist or a reductivist view of 
our apparent references to numbers? It could be interpreted in 
either way, according as talk about the n-some is taken as referring to 
something real (presumably a universal of a distinctive kind), or as 
merely a convenient shorthand way of saying things about all partic- 
ular n-somes of every kind. In fact, however, on the type analysis the 
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question about the reality of numbers becomes just one special case 
of a wider question about the status of types generally; and this 
question does not fall to be answered specifically within the philoso- 
phy of mathematics. Indeed, it does not seem necessary to resolve 
either this wider question or the narrower one about numbers as 
types in order to answer any other major philosophical questions 
about numerical mathematics. If the account offered above of how 
the truths of arithmetic acquire their necessity, epistemic certainty, 
and applicability to experience is accepted, we can understand the 
nature of numerical mathematics and how we apply it to the world 
while suspending judgment on the status of types in general, and 
numbers as types in particular.78 

(ii) Structuralism. In fact, the existence of multiple interpretations 
for a formalized version of arithmetic, including some which are not 
obviously numerical,”? makes it hard to maintain a realist view about, 


numbers, and strongly supports some sort of structuralist account of ' 


numerical mathematics—with which, as remarked already, the type 
analysis meshes very naturally. Any such account faces two questions: 
(1) How is it possible for a theory apparently framed in terms of 
things of one particular kind—in this case, numbers—and their 
particular properties and relations to be really or in effect about a 
general pattern of linked properties and relations, a pattern which 
may be exemplified in the particular properties and relations of 
things of diverse kinds and even different categories? And (2) how 
can structuralism present the statements of pure-number theory as 
being “in effect” about such a general pattern or structure, without 
then having to reify that abstract structure as an entity in its own 
right??? 

The type analysis provides neat and simple answers to both ques- 
tions. The category-straddling nature of numbers as types explains, 
in answer to (1), how we are able to speak simultaneously about 
things of very different kinds in the convenient shorthand of state- 


28 Any realist view of types which treats them as genuine universals has in fact to 
handle two difficulties. The first is the fact that we regard types, unlike other 
universals, as capable of having some of the properties their instances can have. The 
second is that of explaining why we should recognize the existence of two kinds of 
universal, the type (the F) and the corresponding sortal property (F -ness), when 
the latter appears to be more basic, and anything expressible in terms of the type 
can apparently be reformulated in terms of it. 

29 See, for example, Bigelow’s (op. cit., chapters 11-12) ingenious interpretations 
in terms of relations holding between types of genealogical relationships, in the 
course of developing the Whitehead-Wiener-Quine conception of mathematics. 

30 Parsons, in “The Structuralist View of Mathematical Objects,” p. 311, identifies 
this as a central challenge for structuralism. 
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ments about numbers, as types that have things of each of these kinds 
as instances. This is a simpler and more natural explanation than one 
framed in terms of the possibility of providing different interpreta- 
tions for the formulas of a theory that is constructed initially as a 
purely formal and uninterpreted system or calculus. And in consid- 
ering (2), once we recognize the direct link between numbers as 
types (and the properties and relations we attribute to them) and the 
particular pluralities of different kinds that are their instances (with 
their corresponding properties and relations), we can see that there 
is no need to reify an additional “third thing,” in the form of an 
abstract pattern of interconnected properties and relations which 
would constitute the true subject matter of arithmetic: the things we 
say about numbers apply to each kind of instance immediately, and 
not through any abstract intermediary. 

A further point. Structuralism developed initially in part from 
awareness of the arbitrariness of identifying the natural-number 
sequence with any one of various theoretically defined sequences (for 
example, with the Zermelo sequence A, {A}, {A}, ... , rather than the 
Von Neumann sequence A, {A}, {A, {A}, {A, {A}, {A,{A}}], ... ), even 
though any one of these identifications would yield the right truths 
about the natural numbers.*! The arbitrariness here stems from the 
incompletely determined nature of numbers (and hence of the num- 
ber sequence); and that, in turn, is readily traceable to a number’s 
` being a category-straddling type, and having no characteristics ex- 
cept those which every one of its categorially diverse instances has. 
(Similarly, a word type has an incompletely determined nature.) Any 
instance of the sequence type (and this includes the Zermelo and 
Von Neumann sequences themselves, despite their also being types) 
will have just the right relations holding among its members; but it 
will also have some other properties and relations peculiar to itself. 
The only nonarbitrary identification, and the correct one, is with the 
sequence type of which they all are instances: this alone has just those 
features we attribute to the number sequence—precisely those fea- 
tures and only those features which every one of the instances has. 
This conclusion provides a defensible and nonarbitrary answer to the 
question what the number sequence is, while also incorporating the 
structuralist insight. 

Finally, notice that what has been said about structuralism and the 
type analysis extends straightforwardly also to the nonnumerical parts 


31 See Paul Benacerraf, “What Numbers Could Not Be,” Philosophical Review, 
LXXIV, 1 (January 1965): 47-73, especially §§ I-II. 
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of mathematics (where, once again, the existence of multiple inter- 
pretations of theories supports a structuralist account). The type 
analysis will apply just as naturally to talk about sets, groups, lattices, 
matrices, and so on as it does to talk about numbers; and in each case 
it answers the two important questions just identified, thereby pro- 
viding important collateral support for a structuralist analysis. 

(iii) Field’s instrumentalism. The central thesis of Hartry Field’s 
Science without Numbers®? is that we can understand and justify the 
application of mathematics in a given science without having to 
regard the statements of numerical mathematics as true or false—and 
so without having to take the references to numbers in them as 
genuinely referring to real entities—provided that we can show that 
adding the statements in question to the body of statements accepted 
in that science yields a conservative extension of that body, that is, that 
adding these resources does not enable us to deduce anything that 
could not be deduced without that addition. We may properly use 
arithmetical statements, without regarding them as anything more 
than reliable fictions, so long as we know that we shall not thereby be 
led astray, in that using them will yield only conclusions that we could 
establish independently (and hence reliably) without them. The use 
of arithmetic is justified purely by the fact that it is a reliable (and, in 
principle, dispensible) instrument, not by the truth of its statements. 

The type analysis, in contrast, offers a simpler and more direct 
justification of the use of arithmetical statements in science, by pre- 
senting these statements as the straightforwardly meaningful and true 
statements we naturally take them to be, while at the same time 
satisfying Field’s wish to avoid taking them as referring to any abstract 
entities of an obscure kind. By analyzing them as statements effec- 
tively about plurality types, it warrants our use of them in passing 
from one set of factual statements about particular pluralities of a 
given sort or sorts to further factual statements of the same kind. 
Once this simpler analysis and justification are on offer, Field’s 


52 Princeton: University Press, 1980, especially pp. 1-23. While suggesting below 
that there is a simpler way of satisfying Field’s desire to justify the use of numerical 
mathematics in science without reifying numbers, I regard his detailed and sophis- 
ticated analysis of concepts central to physics as very valuable in other ways. Further, 
there is a role for some kind of instrumentalist approach in analyzing certain 
techniques in various areas of mathematics and formal logic, and more generally in 
understanding the nature and role of calculation in mathematics. Also, Field’s 
approach might provide another possible way of making it intelligible how 
complex-number theory can have application to reality. (Notice, incidentally, that 
it is true on the type analysis, as it is on Field’s, that in our dealings with the world 
we could dispense with arithmetical truths: we could replace them with universal 
statements about pluralities.) 
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revisionary account of our understanding of the status of arithmetical 
statements appears not to be needed in order to avoid accepting the 
existence of numbers as real abstract entities of a peculiar kind. 

(iv) Accounts of numbers as properties, relations, or operations. Various 
other recent writers have felt the pressure to say “what a number is” 
or “what arithmetical statements are about” (even though most of 
them do not favor a view of numbers as real objects, many of them are 
following in the empiricist tradition of J.S. Mill, amended to accom- 
modate sortal relativity, and some have structuralist sympathies). 
David Armstrong identifies the number n with the property of being 
n-parted. John Bigelow identifies the number five, for example, with 
the relation that holds among any five distinct things, the relation of 
fivefold mutual distinctness. Glenn Kessler makes allowance for sortal 
relativity by identifying a number with a relation that may hold 
between an aggregate and an “individuating property.” Philip Kitcher 
(influenced by Mill’s empiricist account of our arithmetical knowl- 
edge as acquired through our actions) offers a reformulation of 
arithmetical statements as statements about relations holding be- 
tween arithmetical operations: the operations of singling out one 
thing, singling out two distinct things, and so on.33 

Making no more attempt than in the remarks about Field to do 
justice to the rich and often illuminating subtleties of the overall 
accounts within which these identifications appear, let me merely 
suggest that they all diverge from our ordinary understanding of 
number words, which takes these words as apparently referring to 
objects of some kind, rather than to properties of objects, or to 
relations holding between or among objects, or to types of action; 
and that the divergences are unnecessary. 

The divergences come out in the complex interpretations the 
accounts will have to give of a statement such as ‘Five is greater than 
three’. If, for example, ‘five’ and ‘three’ refer to what we may call 


33 See, respectively, Armstrong, Universals and Scientific Realism (New York: Cam- 
bridge, 1978), Volume II, chapter 18, § 5; Bigelow, chapter 6; Kessler, “Frege, Mill 
and the Foundations of Arithmetic,” this JOURNAL, LXXVII, 2 (February 1982): 
65-79; Kitcher, The Nature of Mathematical Knowledge (New York: Oxford, 1984), 
chapter 6, § II; Iam grateful to an editor of this Journal for the reference to Kessler. 
(Leaving out the identifications referred to in the text, much of the rest of what 
these accounts say about numerical mathematics could readily, with appropriate 
modification, be reconciled with the type analysis. In regard to Kessler’s account 
specifically, the point to be made is that a reference to a plurality of particulars 
already associates an “individuating property” with that plurality’s constituents, and 
hence with the plurality itself: the relativizing is already built in to the thing to which 
we attribute cardinality, so we do not need to treat what is attributed as being itself 
a relation.) 
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“five-partedness” and “three-partedness,” then the statement is nat- 
urally read as asserting that five-partedness is a greater property than 
three-partedness. But what (if anything) does ‘is greater than’ mean 
in relation to properties? Identifying numbers with relations similarly 
makes it difficult to interpret such statements in any simple way. 
Kitcher’s interestingly different account, which perhaps avoids this 
difficulty, would serve exactly as an account of the counting types (act 
types of counting) corresponding to the natural numbers (though he 
nowhere actually mentions counting). His reformulation of arith- 
metic, however, seems to substitute the process (counting up to n Fs) 
for what is identified through that process (the plurality discovered to 
be an n-some). 

Each of these accounts may well deliver the goods formally, yield- 
ing as consequences the standard truths of arithmetic. But each 
involves a revisionary understanding of the kind of meaning we 
actually conceive arithmetical statements to have, and a more com- 
plex account of how they apply to the world, where the revision and 
complexity are not needed, given that the type analysis yields an 
account adhering very closely to our ordinary understanding of their 
meaning and providing a very simple account of how they apply to 
reality, without reifying numbers as some quite special kind of entity. 

(v) Summing up. If the challenge discussed in section vin has been 
deflected, then the thesis that our everyday talk and thinking about 
numbers—and talk and thinking in arithmetic about the integers, the 
rationals, and the reals—are framed in terms of types (although not 
so understood by us) must surely commend itself strongly for accep- 
tance. 

Indeed, while the type analysis has been offered as an account of 
how our ordinary talk and thinking about the integers does actually 
function (unrecognized by us), even someone who is not convinced 
by it as such a descriptive analysis would still, I suggest, have good 
reason to accept the account, taking it instead as (from their point of 
view) a mildly revisionary analysis, suggesting how our talk and think- 
ing should be re-interpreted. For the analysis does fit and account 
for the facts about number talk, in a simpler and more economical 
way than any alternative account. In particular: 

(1) It gives a simple answer to the very basic question about the 
applicability of numerical mathematics. And by bringing out in the 
course of this answer the links between our dealings with such col- 
lections and the procedures of counting and measuring, it points the 
way to an explanation of how the truths of arithmetic can have a 
special kind of necessity, and how we can know these truths with 
certainty. 
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(2) As indicated in (i) above, it provides a simple answer to the 
question ‘What are numbers?’, which frees the analysis of mathemat- 
ics and how it functions from any need to wrestle with ontological 
questions that may be beyond resolution. 

Finally, (3) the analysis and these answers do not invoke anything 
other than three wholly familiar components of our everyday speech 
and thought, namely: the concept of a plurality, the kind of thing we 
refer to whenever we use a plural-count noun phrase referringly 
(and, for the analysis of talk about rational and real numbers, the 
corresponding concepts of a measured and a measurable quantity); 
the pattern of making general (in this case, straightforwardly univer- 
sal) statements using type terms with distributive reference; and the 
procedures of counting by reference to a principle of individuation 
and counting, and of measuring quantities relative to some standard 
unit quantity.°4 

J. R. CAMERON 
University of Aberdeen 


34 What has not been provided here, for reasons of space, is any formalization of 
the type analysis to compare with the formal treatments in the accounts discussed 
in (iii) - (iv) above. That lack is not difficult to make good, and I hope to remedy it 
elsewhere. 
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TWO STANDPOINTS AND THE BELIEF IN FREEDOM* 


mmanuel Kant! poses a problem. We must think of ourselves as 

free in order to “make use of reason in our conduct” (ibid., p. 56 

[GW455-56]). Yet by reasoning about the very possibility of ex- 
perience, we find that everything that happens is caused to happen, 
of necessity, in accordance with the laws of nature. Since freedom is 
a property of the will of a rational being “that makes it effective 
independent of any determination by alien causes,” reason appears to 
be the source of recognizably contradictory beliefs. As Kant writes, 
“there arises [...] a dialectic of reason, since the freedom attributed to 
the will seems to contradict the necessity of nature” (ibid., p. 56 
[GW455]). Reason seems to yield the belief that one is free and that 
one’s actions are undetermined, on the one hand, and the belief that 
one’s actions are determined and that one is therefore not free, on 
the other.* How can this be explained? 

Kant’s own responses to this question are both tantalizing and 
notoriously difficult to understand. As a result, a great variety of 
interpretations abound. Until recently, different versions of the two- 
worlds account and the two-aspects account dominated the interpretive 
debate. According to these accounts, contrary to initial appearances, 
reason does not in fact commit us to contradictory beliefs. For this 
reason, both accounts fall into what I call the noncontradictory contents 
category of solutions to Kant’s problem. 

Here their similarity ends. On the two-worlds account, reason leads 
us to two beliefs about two different subjects or worlds. For example, 
our belief that we are free and our actions undetermined is a belief 
about our noumenal selves, and our belief that our actions are 
determined is a belief about our phenomenal selves. Thus, we can 
remain perfectly consistent and rational in believing the deliverances 
of reason. 

In contrast, on the two-aspects account, our beliefs are about the 
same world and about the same objects; but one of our beliefs is 


* I am very grateful to Tyler Burge, Barbara Herman, Pat Matthews, Sam Rickles, 
and Carol Voeller, all of whom read previous drafts of this paper and provided 
especially helpful comments. : 

1 Grounding for the Metaphysics of Morals, James W. Ellington, trans. (Indianapolis: 
Hackett, 1981, second edition). Also see p. 50 [ Gesammelte Werke 448]: “Now I claim 
that we must necessarily attribute to every rational being who has a will also the idea 
of freedom, under which only can such a being act.” 

2I shall use ‘determined’ throughout as shorthand for “determined by natural 
causes in accordance with natural laws.” 
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about ourselves and our actions considered in one aspect or under 
one description, while another is about ourselves and our actions 
considered in a different aspect or under a different description. 
Consider, for example, a version of the two-aspects account based on 
Donald Davidson’s? anomalous monism. When an event is described 
as a mental event or an action, it cannot be predicted or explained by 
physical laws and prior events. Yet that same event, when described in 
physical terms, can be predicted and explained in terms of physical 
laws and prior events. Thus, it is perfectly consistent that an event, 
under one description, falls under strict deterministic laws, and that 
the same event, under another description, is free of the “nomolog- 
ical net.” Further, it would seem that one can be perfectly rational in 
believing that one’s actions are free (when they are described in one 
way) and that they are not free (when they are described in another 
way). 

Yet both accounts face serious difficulties. For example, the two- 
worlds account faces the pressing problem of how to explain the 
relationship between the two worlds to which it appeals. It seems that 
the “noumenal I” must bear some relation to some of the actions that 
take place in the phenomenal world of time and space. Otherwise, 
the fact that the “noumenal I” is free and its actions undetermined 
would have no relevance to the actions for which we normally take 
people to be responsible. Yet it is unclear how anything in the 
noumenal world, distinct from the phenomenal world of space and 
time, could “affect” that world. Thus, the two-worlds view saddles us 
with a metaphysical apparatus that seems to raise as many problems 
as it solves. 

The two-aspects account avoids these problems, but has problems 
of its own. For example, it has often been noted that, if an event is 
determined, then it is determined no matter how it is described. For 
this reason, Davidson’s version fails to provide a reconciliation of free 
action (understood as undetermined action) with determinism. Nor 
can anomalous monism be used to exonerate reason for producing 
apparently contradictory beliefs. For as long as one can become 
aware by reasoning that one’s actions, considered as mental events, 
are the same things as one’s actions, considered as physical behavior, 


3 “Mental Events,” in Essays on Actions and Events (New York: Oxford, 1980), pp. 
207-27. Davidson suggests that his view provides a solution to the problem posed by 
Kant, but does not claim to provide a rigorous interpretation of Kant’s own solution 
to it. But for an attempt to defend anomalous monism as a faithful interpretation 
of Kant, see Ralf Meerbote, “Kant on the Non-Determinate Character of Human 
Actions,” in W. Harper and R. Meerbote, eds., Kant on Causality, Freedom and 
Objectivity (Minneapolis: Minnesota UP, 1984), pp. 138-63. 
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then one is irrational in believing that one’s actions are undeter- 
mined and one’s physical behavior determined. Presumably, we can 
become aware of the identity of our actions and our “determined” 
physical behavior; otherwise, we could not understand the two- 
aspects view as offering a solution to the problem posed by Kant. 

Replies to these objections have been made on behalf of both the 
two-worlds and the two-aspects accounts, and subtle versions of each 
have been developed.* At the same time, finding a plausible alterna- 
tive is an attractive prospect. 

In fact, a distinct kind of account has begun to emerge, an account 
according to which there is nothing problematic in believing both 
that our actions are free and so undetermined, and that our actions 
are determined and so not free, because each of our beliefs is held 
from different standpoints. In other words, although reason commits 
us to contradictory beliefs, there need not be any irrationality as a 
result, as long as each belief is held from a distinct standpoint. I call 
this the two-standpoints account.” I explore here some of the ways in 


4 For example, Henry Allison claims that his version of the two-aspects account 
avoids the problems described in the text which afflict anomalous monism—Kant’s 
Theory of Freedom (New York: Cambridge, 1990), especially pp. 43-46. Others have 
also offered another sort of noncontradictory account, according to which practical 
reason commits us to the belief that we are free in one sense while theoretical 
reason commits us (or might commit us) to the belief that we are unfree in a 
different sense. For example, Hilary Bok, who does not claim to be providing an 
interpretation of Kant’s own solution to his problem, offers a version of this account 
in Freedom and Responsibility (Princeton: University Press, 1998). While this kind of 
account is a promising one, it faces the challenge of explaining why skeptics about 
freedom themselves assume that their skeptical arguments cast doubt on the very 
same notion of freedom that they presuppose when faced with decisions about how 
to act. See, for example, Galen Strawson, who argues in Freedom and Belief (New 
York: Oxford, 1986, pp. 25-31 and pp. 69-70) that human beings who deliberate 
about how to act cannot help believing themselves to be free in the same sense of 
‘free’ that he has shown by philosophical argument to be impossible to instantiate. 

5 This terminology brings with it a source of potential confusion: sometimes 
noncontradictory contents accounts are described as identifying “two points of 
view” from which the same object can be considered. For example, in Kant’s Theory 
of Freedom, Allison explicitly characterizes his view as a version of the “two-aspects” 
interpretation of Kant’s transcendental idealism (p. 4). He then goes on to say that 
his account “offers instead the [...] contrast between two ‘points of view’ or descrip- 
tions under which a single occurrence (a human action) can be considered” (p. 4, 
emphasis mine). Similarly, in Freedom and Responsibility, Bok offers a noncontradic- 
tory contents account, arguing that practical reason gives us reason to believe 
ourselves free in a compatibilist sense of ‘free’, while theoretical reason (can) give 
us reason to believe that we are not free in an incompatibilist sense of ‘free’ (see pp. 
120-22). At the same time, she refers to her argument as a “standpoint argument” 
(see p. 52), and certain passages in which she summarizes her view can be read in 
a way such that the beliefs in question appear to be contradictory after all (see pp. 
160-62). To avoid confusion, I shall reserve “two standpoints” for views which focus 
exclusively on the role of distinct standpoints to address the problems set by Kant, 
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which the two-standpoints account has been and can be developed, 
and I assess the results. I do not (directly) evaluate the account for its 
faithfulness to Kant’s text, but instead assess it for its internal coher- 
ence and for its ability to solve the problems it is intended to solve.® 
I argue that while it has certain advantages over its rivals, it does not 
ultimately succeed. 


I. THE TWO-STANDPOINTS ACCOUNT 

According to the two-standpoints account, the propositions to which 
reason commits us are indeed contradictory. But we are not irrational 
in believing that we are free and undetermined, on the one hand, 
and believing that we are determined and so unfree, on the other, 
because we hold the apparently contradictory beliefs from different 
standpoints. For example, it is from the deliberative standpoint that 
we believe that we are free and our actions undetermined, while it is 
from the theoretical or scientific standpoint that we believe that every 
event (including our actions) is caused by previous natural events in 
accordance with the laws of nature, and so determined. This account 
differs from the two-worlds account in that the beliefs in question are 
about the same world and the same objects. It also differs from the 
two-aspects account in that the subjects of the relevant beliefs are 
considered under the same aspect or description. 

Christine Korsgaard,” for one, suggests something like this view 
when she interprets Kant’s claim that practical reasoners, or rational 
beings who have a will, must act under the idea of freedom. She writes 





and “noncontradictory contents accounts” for views that focus primarily on the role 
of distinct contents in the beliefs yielded by reason. 

ê One reason for considering two-standpoints accounts on their own merits is that 
they are of interest not only to interpreters and defenders of Kant, but also to those 
` who accept only some of the premises of the problem posed by Kant. For example, 
there are those who accept that we must believe ourselves free in order to reason 
practically, and that—although reason itself does not demand it—we might come to 
be justified in believing that we are not free on the basis of evidence—see, for 
example, Peter Van Inwagen, An Essay on Free Will (New York: Oxford, 1983), pp. 
153-61. Since both of the apparently contradictory beliefs are not the products of 
reason alone, this is not exactly Kant’s problem. Nevertheless, a similar problem 
arises. Should we say that a practical reasoner who came to believe on the basis of 
evidence that she is not free is irrational? Two-standpoints accounts provide a way 
of answering this question in the negative. 

7 “Morality as Freedom,” in Yirmiyahu Yovel, ed., Kant’s Practical Philosophy Recon- 
sidered (Boston: Kluwer, 1989), pp. 23-48. Elsewhere in the same article, Korsgaard 
appears to endorse a very different reading of Kant, according to which acting 
under the idea of freedom does not entail that one has a belief. For example, in 
explaining Kant’s claim that in making a choice, one must act under the idea of 
freedom, Korsgaard writes, “[t]he point is not that you must believe that you are free, 
but that you must choose as ifyou were free” (p. 26). I am not sure how to reconcile 
the passage quoted in the text with this one. 
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that “[t]he standpoint from which you adopt the belief in freedom is 
that of the deliberating agent” (ibid., p. 38). There need not be any 
irrationality in simultaneously possessing the belief that one is deter- 
mined and the belief that one is free and so not determined, how- 
ever, because the beliefs are held from different standpoints. They 
are about the same world, but they view it differently, and in such a 
way that they do not conflict. 

Thomas Hill? appears to offer a similar account when he writes that 
from the “point of view of deliberation” one sees oneself as having 
options, and that “whether one’s reflection and choice are themselves 
causally determined, even whether the agent believes this as a meta- 
physical thesis, is irrelevant to his deliberative task” (ibid., p. 371). 
Although Hill does not here put the point in terms of “freedom,” he 
offers an account that is structurally similar to Korsgaard’s: one can 
believe p (in this case, that one has options) from the deliberative 
point of view, and one’s metaphysical belief to the contrary is “irrel- 
evant.” 

Now we can ask how it is that this account explains the fact that one 
can have beliefs toward contrary propositions and yet not be in an 
irrational state. Normally, to have the belief that p and the belief that 
not-p is to be inconsistent. But to have a belief that p and, say, the 
desire that not-p is not inconsistent. In the latter case, the attitudes are 


8 See, for example, Korsgaard, “Morality as Freedom”: “These two standpoints 
give us two very different views of the world” (pp. 37-38). “The deliberating agent, 
employing reason practically, views the world as it were from a noumenal stand- 
point, as an expression of the wills of God and other rational agents. [...] The 
theorizing spectator, on the other hand, views the world as phenomena, mechanis- 
tic, and fully determined. The interests of morality demand a different conceptual 
organization of the world than those of theoretical explanation” (p. 37). The 
reference to conceptual organization raises the possibility that Korsgaard holds a 
version of the two-aspects view, rather than a two-standpoints view as I have defined 
it. Although the two-standpoints view is clearly suggested by passages like the one 
quoted in the text, I am not certain that Korsgaard’s view in this article ultimately 
fits neatly into either category. In The Sources of Normativity (New York: Cambridge, 
1996), Korsgaard again takes up what seems to be a distinction between two 
standpoints: “[i]t is from within the deliberative perspective that we see our desires 
as providing suggestions which we may take or leave” (p. 96). But the “Scientific 
World View,” which “serves the purposes of explanation and prediction,” may tell us 
that certain of our desires are determined to cause particular actions (p. 97). 
Korsgaard is not here claiming to provide an interpretation of Kant, but is instead 
endorsing the use of two standpoints to address something like Kant’s problem. 

9 “Kant’s Theory of Practical Reason,” Monist, LXX (1989): 363-83; emphasis mine. 
It should be noted that elsewhere Hill seems to suggest a different reading of Kant, 
namely, an account according to which one must only assume that one is free for 
certain purposes—“Kant’s Argument for the Rationality of Moral Conduct,” Pacific 
Philosophical Quarterly, xvi (1985): 3-23. It is similar to the account suggested by the 
passage quoted from Korsgaard’s “Morality as Freedom” in footnote 7. 
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different. It might be argued that if, in virtue of their being held from 
different standpoints, the beliefs about freedom are instances of 
different types of attitudes, then perhaps there is no inconsistency 
involved in this case either. Advocates of this account do not suggest 
that having either sort of belief is anything like having a desire. I offer 
the analogy only in order to show that the account occupies a logical 
space in which it is not appropriate to assess two beliefs for consis- 
tency. 

The account explains how we might be epistemically committed to 
two contrary propositions without being engaged in any sort of 
irrationality. It also captures the intuitive appeal of the Kantian idea 
of “two standpoints” without the controversial metaphysics of the 
two-worlds interpretation of transcendental idealism. Finally, on the 
two-standpoints account, unlike the two-aspects view described ear- 
lier, it is possible both to accept the premises of Kant’s problem and 
to understand the account without being forced to admit to a certain 
kind of irrationality. 

Yet, as I argue, there are several reasons why the account should be 
rejected. The first is that, despite the appearance of coherence, we 
might wonder whether “believing from a standpoint” is really an 
intelligible idea. It is natural to think that belief is an attitude that 
represents the world as being a certain way—simpliciter. One does 
not possess such an attitude “from a standpoint.” 

It is true that we are familiar with the locutions ‘standpoint’ and 
‘point of view’. For example, we often say things like, “From one 
standpoint, it would be best to do X, and from another standpoint, it 
would be best to do Y.” In this case, what we mean is simply that given 
certain considerations, it would be best to do X, and given other 
considerations, it would be best to do Y. This use of ‘standpoint’ does 
not give us reason to recognize the possibility of “believing from a 
standpoint.” Yet there are other examples of familiar “standpoint” 
talk which at least superficially seem to countenance the idea of 
believing from a point of view. For example, someone might say: 
“From the point of view of an American, I believe p, and from the 
point of view of a religious person, I believe not-p.” What is being said 
here? I see three alternatives. First, the person might be saying that 
when she limits her considerations to those concerning the principles 
underlying the United States Constitution, she concludes p, and 
when she limits her considerations to those concerning the tenets of 
her religion, she concludes not-p. But if this is the correct way of 
cashing out such talk, then neither her actually believing p nor her 
actually believing not-p can be inferred from her statement. Second, 
she might be undecided about which set of considerations takes 
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precedence, and so is uncertain about which conclusion to draw. 
Third, she might simply hold two contradictory beliefs, and this fact 
can be explained without appealing to the notion of “believing from 
a standpoint.” (Admittedly, the plausibility of this last suggestion 
depends entirely on whether an alternative explanation of the admit- 
tedly puzzling situation can be found.) If any of these suggestions 
captures the correct way of cashing out the “standpoints” talk in this 
example, then this kind of example should not force us to accept the 
intelligibility of believing something from a standpoint. And I believe 
that most of our ordinary “standpoint” talk is best interpreted in ways 
that do not involve the attribution to people of beliefs from different 
standpoints. 

Let us assume for the sake of argument, however, that we do 
believe things from different standpoints. The account still faces 
serious challenges. I begin by considering two together. Both target 
the ability of the account to explain how one could hold two beliefs 
toward contrary propositions without conflict. The first concerns the 
difficulty of producing a criterion that sorts beliefs appropriately into 
those held from the deliberative standpoint and those held from the 
theoretical. The second is that, even if such a criterion can be 
produced, it does not follow that the account will succeed in showing 
that the existence of the two standpoints is sufficient to prevent 
irrationality. In what follows, I examine three candidate criteria, each 
of which purports to distinguish between standpoints. 

(A) The interests criterion. According to the first suggestion, we 
believe some things from the point of view of the deliberator and 
others from the point of view of the scientist or the metaphysician. 
When we believe things from the point of view of the deliberator, we 
are engaged in deciding how to act, and when we believe things from 
the point of view of the scientist, we are engaged in trying to describe 
and explain the world. Our different sets of interests determine 
different ways in which we view the world. 

In assessing this criterion, we must ask whether the criterion of 
“interests” succeeds in sorting beliefs appropriately, and, in particu- 
lar, in such a way that the Kantian contradictory beliefs are held from 
distinct standpoints. Initially, it appears that the criterion succeeds on 
both counts. A closer look suggests otherwise, however. 

When we are engaged in deliberation, we often rely on theoretical 
or scientific beliefs. For example, if I am deliberating about whether 
to sound a fire alarm, one of the things I rely on is my belief about 
what effects that action is likely to have. Does this mean, then, that my 
belief about the causal role of alarm sounding is a belief from the 
standpoint of the deliberator? It certainly seems so, for the belief 
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seems quite “relevant” to my deliberative task. And if so, then it would 
appear that either I have two beliefs with similar contents that are 
distinguished by the points of view from which they are held, or I have 
a single belief that floats freely back and forth between standpoints. 
In either case, there seems to be nothing in principle that prevents a 
belief that is held from one standpoint to be held from another. 

Recall, though, that the two-standpoints view is supposed to explain 
the lack of irrationality in holding the beliefs that one is free and that 
one is not free by relegating the beliefs to different standpoints. If it 
is to provide such an explanation, then the theoretical belief that one 
is not free must not be held from the deliberative point of view. But 
what is to prevent my taking that theoretical belief into account in my 
deliberation just as I take into account other of my theoretical beliefs? 
The advocates of this two-standpoints account have the burden of 
explaining why it is that the theoretical belief that one is determined 
and not free is “irrelevant to one’s deliberative task.” They must say 
why this belief about freedom is not taken up by the deliberative 
point of view when other paradigmatically theoretical beliefs regu- 
larly appear to be. For one’s theoretical belief that one is determined 
and not free would appear to be at least as relevant to one’s deliber- 
ative tasks as beliefs about the effects of one’s actions. 

In response, a two-standpoints advocate might argue that the “fire- 
alarm” example is problematic because it already mixes two sorts of 
reasoning, each with its own interests, namely, the practical and the 
theoretical. The part of one’s deliberation that is practical in this case 
is, say, deciding whether or not to save people from a painful death, 
and this is done simply by consulting the categorical imperative. 
Practical reason is concerned with decisions about what one ought to 
do (for example, whether to save people). The question whether one 
can achieve one’s end by some particular means (for example, sound- 
ing a fire alarm) is a matter for theoretical reason to decide. Thus, 
one’s belief about the consequences of sounding an alarm is not in 
fact relevant to one’s interests in practical deliberation, and the 
attempt to show that there is no clear distinction between the relevant 
beliefs in terms of interests fails. 

This is a challenging point. Let me reply by emphasizing an as- 
sumption accepted by the two-standpoints advocate: the belief that 
one is free underlies one’s practical reasoning. For this very reason, 
it would seem that nothing could be more relevant to one’s reasoning 
than one’s belief that one is determined and so not free. Thus, even 
if beliefs about the consequences of the soundings of fire alarms or of 
promise breaking are not employed in one’s practical reasoning, it 
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would seem that the belief that one is determined and not free is not 
only relevant, but of central importance, to that task. 

In the absence of further elaboration, then, the attempt to use a 
difference in interests in order to account for the fact that the belief 
that one is not free is only held from the scientific standpoint does 
not succeed. Yet, even if it could be shown that the “interests” 
criterion appropriately sorts beliefs, an obstacle would still remain for 
this two-standpoints account. 

Earlier, I described the two-standpoints account as making room 
for the possibility that beliefs from different standpoints, being dif- 
ferent kinds of attitudes, might fail to be candidates for conflict. As a 
familiar example in which this might occur, I mentioned the pair of 
a belief and a desire. But from this starting point, it is a large leap to 
the claim that the two kinds of beliefs (distinguished by the two 
standpoints from which they are held) actually fail to be candidates 
for conflict. The mere fact of their being attitudes of different types 
does not guarantee that there could be no inconsistency in holding 
them. 

For example, consider again the religious American. We might say 
that her beliefs are in conflict even if she holds them from different 
standpoints, and that rationality dictates that she resolve the conflict. 
Or consider a case even more closely analogous to the two stand- 
points at issue: Thomas Nagel’s’° two-standpoints view which recog- 
nizes both the “objective” and the “subjective” point of view. Nagel 
explicitly rejects the claim that having two beliefs from two different 
standpoints prevents any possible conflict. He claims that from one 
point of view we believe that we are free, while from another point of 
view we (can) believe that we are not. But he suggests that, in this 
case, we have a case of inevitable conflict. 

Now, it is true that Nagel’s “standpoints” are significantly different 
from the “standpoints” distinguished on the basis of interests. But the 
structure of Nagel’s view illustrates the fact that merely distinguishing 
between standpoints does not resolve all concerns about conflict. To 
conclude that there is no possible conflict between beliefs held from 
different standpoints requires additional argument. 

Whether it is plausible to think that two beliefs from different 
standpoints are candidates for conflict will depend on the particular 
criterion offered for believing something from each standpoint. Con- 


10 The View from Nowhere (New York: Oxford, 1986). According to Nagel, a stand- 
point or view is “more objective than another if it relies less on the specifics of the 
individual’s makeup and position in the world, or on the character of the particular 
type of creature he is” (p. 5). 
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sider then the suggestion that different sets of interests distinguish 
the two types of standpoints and corresponding types of belief. It 
seems that the fact that we rely on one belief when we are engaged in 
one kind of task and we rely on its contrary when we are engaged in 
another (assuming that such a practice is possible) does not absolve 
us of irrationality. For example, if someone relies on his belief that 
God exists when engaged in prayer, and relies on his belief that God 
does not exist when deciding how to plan his future, I believe most 
would say that he is irrational. Thus, even if the “interests” criterion 
were to succeed in sorting beliefs appropriately, it lacks the resources 
to explain why it is not irrational to believe that we are free and not 
determined and to believe that we are determined. 

But perhaps some other criterion could be given which sorts beliefs 
appropriately within distinct standpoints, and, in so doing, absolves 
us from the charge of irrationality in believing the deliverances of 
reason. What could such a criterion be? The following passage by 
Korsgaard offers two suggestions: “Although the beliefs are theoret- 
ical in form—the will is free, there is a God—their basis and their 
function are practical.”!! Perhaps the two standpoints (and the two 
corresponding kinds of beliefs) are distinguished either by the way 
they are justified or by their function. 

(B) The justification criterion. The idea that the two standpoints are 
distinguished by the types of justification for their corresponding 
beliefs has the apparent advantage of being able to provide a princi- 
pled distinction between the belief that one is free and the belief that 
one is not free. For example, it might be argued that the belief that 
one is determined and not free is justified by reasoning about the 
possibility of experience, while the belief that one is not determined 
and free is justified in a practical way by its being required to achieve 
the ends associated with practical reasoning. There is reason to 
doubt, however, whether the “justification” criterion distinguishes 
between the beliefs in question in a way that will account for the 
apparent irrationality in believing them simultaneously. 

Suppose that I believe on the basis of being told that p by a 
reliable source and that I believe not on the basis of working 
through a proof. Despite the difference in the types of justification, I 
would surely be irrational in holding both beliefs simultaneously. Or, 
consider a different set of justification types which is very similar to 
the one described above in connection with the belief in freedom 
case. There is the sort of “practical” justification which applies to 


11 “Morality as Freedom,” pp. 35-36. 
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Blaise Pascal’s belief in the existence of God (because he stands to 
gain eternal happiness if he believes and his belief turns out to be 
true), or William James’s belief that he can jump over a wide ravine 
(because he will have a better chance of succeeding if he believes 
than if he does not). We can imagine that each also has the contrary 
belief that is justified by theoretical or scientific reasons. In this case, 
too, a difference between two types of justification does not absolve 
either Pascal or James of irrationality. These are cases in which it may 
be “rational to be irrational,” but they are not cases in which there is 
no irrationality. 

It is possible to seek a more sophisticated categorization of justifi- 
cation types that applies in the belief in freedom case, but there is no 
particular reason to think that added sophistication will make a 
relevant difference here. Thus, providing a pair of justification types 
that succeed where others clearly fail is a challenge that must be met 
by the advocate of this two-standpoints view. 

(C) The function criterion. Finally, consider the suggestion that a 
distinction between different points of view should be drawn by 
means of the functional role of their corresponding beliefs. Before 
we can assess this suggestion, clarification of the notion of “function” 
is required. In the sense of “function” according to which one inten- 
tionally employs something for a certain purpose, it is not clear that 
beliefs can have functions. It may be that we can have an understand- 
ing of what it would be to make an assumption for a certain purpose, 
but not of what it would be to believe for a certain purpose. Yet there 
is another sense of “function,” namely, that according to which 
something produces a certain result via a normally functioning mech- 
anism. In that sense, the idea that our beliefs have different functions 
is intelligible: some beliefs may be operative in some activities, other 
beliefs in others. 

At first glance, this suggestion appears to face difficulties similar to 
those faced by the “interests” criterion. We can ask, for example, why 
it is that the theoretical belief that one is determined and not free 
should be used only for the purpose of explaining the world and not 
also for the purpose of deciding how to act. But one might defend the 
“function” criterion in the following way: the belief that one is not 
free simply cannot be used in order to decide how to act—one could 
not engage in that very activity if one employed that belief. Therefore, 
in deciding how to act, one employs only the belief that one is free 
and undetermined. 

The function criterion still faces problems. Arguably, one employs 
practical reasoning in all sorts of contexts and for all sorts of pur- 
poses. If one employs the belief that one is free for every purpose, 
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including that of determining, say, whether one can act in a certain 
way, then one will appear to be making use of the two contradictory 
beliefs in the very same activity. Of course, the contradictory beliefs 
will operate on two distinct levels: the belief that one is free allows 
one to engage in the very activity of deciding to deliberate about 
whether one can act in a certain way, while the belief that one is not 
free will play a role of supporting one’s actual reasoning to the 
conclusion about whether one can act in a certain way. Nevertheless, 
there is a sense in which one “uses” both beliefs in engaging in a 
single activity. 

It must be admitted that this argument raises many questions about 
the individuation of activities and the relation between practical and 
theoretical reasoning. Yet it is possible to set aside these interesting 
questions here. For even if the “function” criterion were to sort 
beliefs appropriately, the question remains whether it would succeed 
in absolving us of irrationality in holding the beliefs produced by 
reason. According to the “function” criterion, rational deliberators 
make use of the belief that they are free for certain purposes and can 
make use of the belief that they are not free for distinct purposes. 
This situation would seem to constitute a paradigm of irrationality. 
For example, if I believe that there is no external world while at- 
tempting to acquire a great benefit (for example, winning a million 
dollars), while at the same time I believe that there is an external 
world while engaged in obtaining an accurate picture of my situation, 
I am not fully rational. It may be that I am “practically” rational, in 
that I am attaining my ends in an efficient way, but this is not 
sufficient to show that my having contradictory beliefs does not 
constitute irrationality. In the case in which I hold contradictory 
beliefs that function in different ways, it seems that either one or both 
beliefs must fail to be justified, and hence that I am irrational in 
holding both of them. Thus, the function criterion fails to sort beliefs 
in a way that makes it rational to hold both beliefs produced by 
reason. 


II. CONCLUSION 
In sum, there are three problems for the two-standpoints account. 
The first is that the idea of believing from a standpoint may not be 
intelligible on reflection. The second is that it is not easy to identify 
a plausible criterion for deciding when a belief is held only from one 
standpoint. Thus, it is not clear why the belief that one is determined 
and not free is not held from the same standpoint as one’s belief that 
one is free and not determined. In the absence of such a criterion, 
simply distinguishing between the two standpoints does not show that 
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we can avoid irrationality in believing the results of reason. Finally, 
even if there were a criterion for deciding when a belief is held from 
only one standpoint (so that we could say that each of our beliefs is 
held exclusively from different standpoints), it would not follow that 
being in such a state is perfectly rational. Nagel’s two-standpoints view 
provides a clear example of a view in which the appeal to different 
standpoints fails to protect against conflict. Further, it does not seem 
that any of the criteria we have considered fares better than Nagel’s 
in dissolving the apparent conflict between the beliefs Kant takes to 
be the products of reason. 

Now, it is possible that there is a version of the two-standpoints 
account other than the ones I have considered which adequately 
addresses these problems. But I do not believe that we have yet been 
presented with a good argument to the effect that beliefs from two 
different standpoints can fail to be candidates for conflict. Further, 
there is some reason to think that such an argument will not be 
forthcoming. For it is one thing to accept that there is no conflict 
between believing p and desiring notp, but it is a very different thing 
to accept that there is no conflict between the deliberative belief that 
pand the scientific belief that not-p. Given that in each case we have 
an attitude of epistemic commitment—a commitment to the fact that 
the world is a certain way—it certainly seems irrational to have two 
such attitudes toward contradictory propositions. 

DANA K. NELKIN 
Florida State University 
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First-order Logic: An Introduction. LEIGH S. CAUMAN. Hawthorne, NY: 
Walter de Gruyter, 1998. 343 p. Paper $29.95. 


Leigh Cauman has written an elegant, no-frills, and no-nonsense logic 
text. As we would expect from the Managing Editor Emerita of this 
JOURNAL, the book is clean in style and editing. (I reacted with sinful glee 
when a student found an error on page 44: ‘pr’, not ‘p—q’.) 

The book starts from the rudiments and ends with a lucid chapter 
on identity and definite descriptions. Cauman uses both natural 
deduction and truth trees. There is an appendix which, in the course 
of clarifying the notion of a variable, engages students with the 
philosophy of logic. The book covers what should be covered in a 
solid, one-semester introductory course in logic. 

The text unfolds along traditional lines—propositional logic, mon- 
adic predicate logic, full (relational) first-order logic, the logic of 
identity. (Broadly, Cauman’s model is the first edition of W. V. 
Quine’s Methods of Logic} though her text is' less advanced.) Each 
chapter ends with a set of reminders and exercises (with an instruc- 
tor’s manual). 

Although the work is mainly along standard lines, here and there 
our attention is arrested by thoughtful deviations. For example, the 
second rule she introduces is conditional proof. Despite its complex- 
ities and dangers, which is presumably why it is typically presented 
late, conditional proof is one of our most basic forms of reason- 
ing—we suppose a proposition to discover what consequences follow. 
By introducing conditional proof early, Cauman draws upon the 
student’s own reasoning, and so can build upon it. Here, as else- 
where, Cauman’s innovations struck me as helpful and insightful. 

I found especially valuable her regular explanations of proofs by 
talking them through. Here is an example where Cauman makes 
sense of why a certain step in a proof is fallacious. The argument is: 


Each of us loves someone or other. 
Therefore, there is someone whom everybody loves. 


After setting out the fallacious formal ‘proof’, she talks it through: 


* ] Everyone loves someone or other. PREM 


1 New York: Holt, 1950; Cambridge: Harvard, 1982, 4th edition. 
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* 2 So Albert, for example, loves someone or other. 1 UI 

* 3 Let’s call her Beatrice; Albert loves Beatrice. 2 EI (b) 

* 4 But Albert (see step 2) was just anybody; so, since Albert loves 
Beatrice, everybody loves Beatrice. 3 UG (a) 

* 5 There is someone (Beatrice) whom everybody loves. 4 EG (238) 


Students come to appreciate the fallacy at step 4—-and thus the 
restrictions on UG—through assimilating it to an error that they 
already recognize. 

When a hurdle is encountered in either ordinary reasoning or 
formalization or proofs or truth trees, Cauman turns to a different 
one of these to aid in surmounting the hurdle. So students will 
construe the introduction of each new method not as a further 
burden on them, but as a further resource. For example, she observes 
that we sometimes read a universal claim as having existential import 
because we overlook the conditional nature of an assertion of exis- 
tence. She proceeds to provide two translations for: 


If someone telephoned it was John (317). 


one via a universal quantifier and the other via a conditional (with a 
small-scope existential quantifier). Finally, she recalls students to the 
tree method to demonstrate the claimed equivalence. 

More than many texts, Cauman’s work is governed by the goal of 
improving ordinary reasoning. The first paragraph of her Introduc- 
tion ends: 


„there is a practical as well as theoretical reason for the study of logic: 
to train the mind (1). 


Because this worthy aim pervades the text, and the text prods us to 
think carefully about pedagogy, I want to pursue briefly the prospects 
for logic as a device to improve reasoning. 

A simple, direct way that teaching logic holds out promise to 
improve reasoning would be if the structure of ordinary reasoning is 
in good part that of (first-order) formal logic. But the promise of this 
simple, direct approach is cast in doubt by a number of consider- 
ations. First, to reconstruct and test realistically complex arguments 
via formal logic requires an unusual level of achievement and an 
unfeasible amount of time to engage in the task. Second, Gilbert 
Harman? argues that logic has no “special relevance to reasoning” 
since logic is the study of implication relations, while reasoning and 
inference are concerned with change in belief under practical con- 


2 Change of View (Cambridge: MIT, 1986). 
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straints. Third, psychologists have exposed errors or fallacies in ev- 
eryday deductive reasoning.? 

Now this third consideration, which is the one I focus on, might 
seem to supply a strong reason to study logic. But the psychologists do 
not find logic courses that helpful in eliminating the errors or falla- 
cies, even when they do propose various ways to improve reasoning. 

The most famous of these studies (the “Wason selection-task” or 
“four-card problem”) shows shortcomings in conditional reasoning. For 
your pleasure, let me present a recent, and much less familiar or studied, 
example due to Philip Johnson-Laird.* Does the following premise: 


If Cauman is right, learning logic improves reasoning; or else if Cauman 
is not right, learning logic improves reasoning. 


imply that: 
learning logic improves reasoning? 


Take a minute. Illl wait.... The answer is “no.” In fact, the conclusion 
is incompatible with the premise. A large number of you got it wrong 
(or would have except for my cuing you to think twice). Although this 
example seems more a mere verbal trick or brain teaser than the 
selection task, there is a link of wide scope: we tend not to generate 
(or maintain) explicit representations of negative implications.® 

A number of times I have presented the selection task on exams in my 
logic courses, along with the following kinds of true-false problems: 


If the premises of the argument are inconsistent, the argument must be 
valid. 

If an argument is deductively valid and we add a new premise, the 
resulting argument may be invalid. 

If ‘p—q is true, then the argument from ‘p’ to ‘g’ is valid. 


The results are better for these true-false questions than the dismal 
scores on the selection task. Nevertheless, students still do consider- 


3 Some researchers hold that hardly any of our actual reasoning is deductive, 
rather than inductive or inference to the best explanation or (nonmonotonic) 
default reasoning. 

‘For this example, and a grip on an important facet of the discussion in 
psychology, see the exchange between Johnson-Laird and Lance Rips beginning 
with Johnson-Laird’s: “Rules and Illusions: A Critical Study of Rips’s The Psychology 
of Proof,” Minds and Machines, vii (1997): 387-407, 409-24, 425-32. 

5 The currently preferred form of the problem is to drop the ‘or else’ and just 
introduce the conditionals with: 

Only one of the following assertions is true: 


The same results are found. Expressing the problem in the form ‘p>q or 
not-p— gq, but not both’ has not been tried, and it is thought to introduce linguistic 
confusions (personal communication with Johnson-Laird). 
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ably worse on the former than on the more standard problems. These 
true-false questions test students’ command of logical concepts. The 
mediocre results accord with findings that students in any discipline 
can do well on exams that stick closely to those specifically taught in 
class or text, but that their grades sink when problems are varied. 

Although this is a common finding, we ought to take little comfort 
in the shared misery, given the justification of logic instruction under 
consideration. For that justification is to develop reasoning, which 
requires resilience under a good deal of alteration in content. 

Assuming that my failure indicates a shortcoming of a standard logic 
course, what ought we to conclude about the aspirations of such a 
course? The results do not undermine the justification for teaching logic 
either as a requirement for philosophy majors, since that is a prerequi- 
site to advanced work, or as a discipline of knowledge within the liberal 
arts, or as providing a useful or necessary skill for other areas of study 
(especially computer science). But only its value toward improving think- 
ing—to help us, as Cauman concludes, “to think straight” (335)—would 
justify a recommendation of the study of logic to many students. 

We should neither take for granted the value of logic in improving 
everyday reasoning nor dismiss it as empirically refuted. Logic 
teaches a regulative ideal for arguments in which premises and 
assumptions are broken down into constituents, expressed explicitly, 
and each inference is justified. Salience is brought to a number of 
simple valid patterns—modus ponens, conditional proof, modus 
tollens, disjunctive syllogism, reductio ad absurdum—which domi- 
nate inference, and thus provide structures for the generation and 
analysis of arguments. Central critical concepts are clarified and 
brought on-line: consistency, validity, implication. Fallacies are sus- 
ceptible to sharp representation. Students can be brought to recog- 
nize how natural assumptions of reasoning and conversation facilitate 
fallacious thinking—for example, scope fallacies of negation, quan- 
tification, and modality. 

I take these potential benefits—among others—for ordinary rea- 
soning to be sustainable in the face of the empirical evidence. Nev- 
ertheless, that evidence should guide us in the improvement of logic 
courses by using more realistic examples (for example, translation/ 
proof problems with irrelevancies) and by placing more emphasis on 
the workings of counterexamples. And we should seek texts with the 
pedagogical sensitivity and passion for good thinking which are ex- 
hibited in Cauman’s First-Order Logic. 

JONATHAN E. ADLER 
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THE SOCIAL CHARACTER OF TESTIMONIAL KNOWLEDGE* l 


hrough communication, we form beliefs about the world, its 
history, others, and ourselves. A vast proportion of these 
beliefs we count as knowledge. We seem to possess this knowl- 
edge only because it has been communicated. If those justifications 
which depended on communication were outlawed, all that would 
remain would be a body of ill-supported prejudice. The recognition 
of our ineradicable dependence on testimony for much of what we 
take ourselves to know has suggested to many that an epistemological 
account of testimony should be essentially similar to accounts of 
perception and memory. This is the premise I want to dispute. 
Most would deny that perceptual knowledge is mediated. The 
acquisition of knowledge through communication is mediated in one 
obvious sense. In a case of successful perception, one knows that the 
world is a certain way because one is aware of the world being that 
way. But if we come to know that the world is a certain way through 
communication, we have no comparable awareness of how the world 
is. We know that the world is a certain way only because another has 
represented the world as being that way. As such, our acquisition of 
knowledge can depend on why the speaker represented the world to 
be that way and whether or not the speaker knows that the world is 
how he represented it to be. Thus, testimony is mediated in the sense 
that the intentions of another, and the justification possessed by 
another are relevant to the audience’s acquisition of knowledge. These 
considerations have no parallel in either perception or memory. 


* I am indebted to M.G.F. Martin and Matt Soteriou. My thanks to Matt Nudds 
and Tom Crowther. 
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Nonetheless, there seems to be a growing consensus in philosophy 
that epistemological accounts of testimony, perception, and memory 
should be similar. John McDowell! writes: 


Just as one can capture a knower’s justification for believing what he 
does by saying that he sees that things are thus and so, or that he 
remembers that things are thus and so, so one can capture a knower’s 
justification—his knowledge-constituting standing in the space of rea- 
sons—by saying that he has heard from so-and-so that things are thus 
and so (zbid., p. 210). 


McDowell proceeds to give a disjunctive account of testimony, which 
accords, in all its essential aspects, with the disjunctive account he 
provides of perceptual knowledge.” Similarly, when Tyler Burge? 
considers our entitlement to rely on testimony, it turns out that: 


Many of the differences between content passing between minds and 
content processed by a single mind derive from differences in modes of 
acquisition and in necessary background conditions, that do not enter in 
the justification force underwriting entitlement (ibid., p. 474). 


This distinction—between a belief’s genesis and its justification— 
allows Burge to drain the distinctive features of testimony of epis- 
temic significance. Reliance upon testimony, as with reliance on 
memory or perception, is simply reliance upon a “resource for rea- 
son.”4 

I think that this approach to testimony gets its epistemology dras- 
tically wrong. My aim here is to provide an epistemological theory of 
testimony that recognizes its difference from perception and mem- 
ory. I take as my starting point the work of Burge, focusing on his 
theory of testimony for a number of reasons. It provides an extreme 
case of aligning testimony with perception and memory; it is well 
argued; and unlike McDowell’s theory, it lies within the mainstream 
of epistemology. 

My argument here is developed in five sections and a conclusion. 
In section 1, I consider Burge’s acceptance principle, which states our 
entitlement to accept testimony credulously. The way in which Burge 


1“Knowledge by Hearsay,” in Bimal Krishna Matilal and Arindam Chakrabarti, 
eds., Knowing from Words (Boston: Kluwer, 1994), pp. 195-224. 

2 “Criteria, Defeasibility and Knowledge,” Proceedings of the British Academy, LXVIII 
(1982): 455-79. 

3 “Content Preservation,” Philosophical Review, cul, 4 (1993): 457-88. 

4 Michael Dummett stresses the similarity of testimony and memory; see “Testi- 
mony and Memory” in his The Seas of Language (New York: Oxford, 1993), pp. 
411-28. For an emphasis on the general epistemic similarity of these faculties see 
C. A. J. Coady, Testimony: A Philosophical Study (New York: Oxford, 1992). 
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introduces the acceptance principle presupposes that, in certain 
respects, testimony is similar to perception and memory. In section 11, 
I question this presupposition and consider a way in which testimony 
is quite distinctive. This motivates a converse principle stating that we 
must support our acceptance of testimony with reasons. I name this 
the principle of assent. In section 111, I argue that the principle of assent 
is consistent with the justification of the acceptance principle and 
that it is compatible with a particular interpretation of the acceptance 
principle. I name this re-interpreted acceptance principle the principle of 
warrant. In section Iv, I combine the principles of warrant and assent 
to form a hybrid theory of testimony and outline how this theory relates 
to existing epistemological accounts of testimony. In section v, I 
consider two different ways of understanding the principle of war- 
rant. These provide two models of the social nature of testimonial 
justification. Finally, I conclude by considering the dynamic that 
exists between individual knowers and communities. 


I. BURGE’S ACCEPTANCE PRINCIPLE 

On Burge’s view, a belief is justified by the reasons that support it. He 
distinguishes two species of justification: argumentative justifications® 
and entitlements. Argumentative justifications are arguments articu- 
lated by a believer to the truth of a proposition. The reasons articu- 
lated, therefore, “must be available in the cognitive repertoire of the 
subject” (op. cit., p. 459). Entitlements state our epistemic rights to 
rely on certain cognitive practices. They are equally constituted by 
argument. But the articulation of such an argument requires a 
“God’s eye” view of the cognitive practice. Thus, entitlement is the 
“externalist analog of the internalist notion, justification” (ibid., p. 3). 
Entitlements “need not be understood by or even accessible to the 
subject.”” This may best be illustrated by turning to the relevant 
entitlement: our entitlement to accept testimony credulously. 

We are entitled to trust testimony. When a speaker presents his 
testimony as true, the audience is entitled to accept it, other things 
being equal. A person is entitled to accept as true something that is presented 
as true and that is intelligible to him, unless there are stronger reasons not to 
do so (ibid., p. 467). This is Burge’s acceptance principle. Unless the 


5 The term ‘argumentative justification’ is Ernest Sosa’s; see his “ ‘Circular’ 
Coherence and ‘Absurd’ Foundations,” in Ernest LePore, ed., Truth and Interpreta- 
tion: Perspectives on the Philosophy of Donald Davidson. (New York: Blackwell, 1986), pp. 
387-97. 

ê Burge, “Computer Proof, A Priori Knowledge, and Other Minds,” Philosophical 
Perspectives, x11, Language, Mind and Ontology (1998): 1-37, see p. 28. 

7 “Content Preservation,” p. 458. 
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audience possesses reasons to reject something that is intelligibly 
presented as true, he is entitled to accept it. 

The justification that Burge offers for the acceptance principle is 
extremely abstract. Its starting point is that seeming intelligibility 
allows an audience to presume that a speaker is rational. Its crux is 
the claim that because a speaker is rational, an audience can presume 
that what the speaker presents as true is true. Its “general form” is 
that an audience is entitled to accept testimony because “it is prima 
facie preserved (received) from a rational source, or resource for reason; reliance 
on rational sources—or resources for reason—is, other things being equal, 
necessary to the function of reason.”® 

An immediate and difficult problem for this argument is that it can 
be rational to lie. As such, it seems that the (prima facie) rational 
characteristics of the source do not suffice to establish the (prima 
facie) truth of the source’s presentations. That is, the crux of the 
argument is far from obviously true. Why should a’speaker’s ration- 
ality establish the presumption that, when his testimony is presented- 
as-true, it is true? Burge provides the following argument. 


One of reason’s primary functions is that of presenting truth, indepen- 
dently of special personal interests. Lying is sometimes rational in the 
sense that it is in the liar’s best interests. But lying occasions a disunity 
among the functions of reason. It conflicts with one’s reason’s transper- 
sonal function of presenting the truth, independently of special personal 
interests. [Therefore]... Unless there is a reason to think that a rational 
source is rationally disunified—in the sense that individual interest is 
occasioning conflict with the transpersonal function of reason—one is 
rationally entitled to abstract from individual interest in receiving some- 
thing presented as true by such a source (ibid., p. 475). 


One should be clear that insofar as a lie is rational, its rationality is 
independent of the liar’s personal interest in that any reasonable person 
with such beliefs and desires would have acted accordingly. Burge’s 
point, however, is that to understand a lie as rational, one needs to 
consider the liar’s perspective. To understand the presentation of a 
truth as rational no such relativization is needed. A primary function 
of reason is to present truth and truth is not relativized to a believer 
or time. Thus, no relativization is needed because one can take, so to 
speak, “God’s view.” Let me call this the transcendental perspective: from 


8 That is, the “entitlement holds unless there are stronger reasons (available to 
the person) that override it"—Burge, “Interlocution, Perception, and Memory,” 
Philosophical Studies, LXXXVI (1997): 21-47, p. 22, note 4. 

9 “Content Preservation,” p. 469. 
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this perspective, the presentation of truth is a primary function of 
reason. 

Burge takes the transcendental perspective because he is con- 
cerned, not with our justification in acquiring testimonial beliefs, but 
with our entitlement to such beliefs. His conception of entitlements 
is a conception of a form of epistemic justification which articulates 
our right to rely on those cognitive practices which accord with the 
norms of reason. A focus on the norms of reason elides many of the 
differences between reliance upon perception, memory, and testi- 
mony. Thus the general form of the justification of the acceptance 
principle involves the equation of “rational sources” and “resources 
for reason.” 

Lying effects “a disunity among the functions of reason.” The 
presentations of a rational source are not merely rationally sup- 
ported—lies may be rationally supported. The presentations of a 
rational source may be presumed to be the presentations of reason. 
This is a strong presumption of rationality. This presumption under- 
lies the acceptance principle and its justification. Burge states: “a 
presupposition [not a consequence] of the Acceptance Principle is that 
one is entitled not to bring one’s source’s sincerity or justification 
into question, in the absence of reasons to the contrary” (ibid., p. 468; 
my emphasis). 


Il. THE DISTINCTIVENESS OF TESTIMONY. 

The general form of the acceptance principle and its justification “are 
formulated so as to be neutral on whether what is ‘presented as true’ 
comes from another person” (ibid., p. 474). If this is the case, I would 
argue, then the acceptance principle cannot apply to testimony. The 
fact that what is presented-as-true does come from another person is 
a distinguishing feature of testimony. I shall now argue that this 
feature renders testimony epistemologically distinctive. 

In order to recognize the distinctiveness of testimony, one should 
start with the obvious point that we acquire testimonial knowledge 
through communication. Our purposes in communicating, however, 
are not merely to inform our audiences. Informing our audiences 
may be a secondary or derivative purpose—as when we tell someone 
something in order to get them to act—or it may be no purpose at all. 
Our purposes in communicating are many and varied. Few of these 
communicative purposes seem to require that a speaker believe what 
he expresses. For example, if I seek to reassure you, there seems to be 
no need for me to express something I believe; my concern is to 
express something you should find reassuring to believe and believ- 
able. 
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To a certain extent, noninformative and nondeceptive communi- 
cative purposes can be bracketed by speaking of presentations-as-true. 
Even if “testimony” and “presentation-as-true” are taken to be syn- 
onyms, however, story telling and jokes are still testimony. The exis- 
tence of such speech acts makes it wrong to treat insincerity as the 
defeating condition in the acquisition of testimonial knowledge. One 
does not ordinarily acquire testimonial knowledge from a speaker 
who presents that p as true and yet believes it to be false. Yet if the 
speaker were merely fooling, it would be wrong to call him insincere. 
An insincere reassurance may be a lie, a joke is not. Suppose that a 
speaker presents that pas true. Let me call this the speaker's testimony. 
Let me say that, if the speaker believes that is true and he is correct, 
it is the case that p, then the speaker is dependable.!° Whilst, if the 
speaker believes that p is false, let me say the speaker is artful 
Insincerity implies but is not implied by artfulness. Artfulness implies 
but is not implied by undependability: a speaker may be quite sincere 
and yet express a falsehood. Considerations of artfulness and de- 
pendability are relevant to the successful acquisition of knowledge by 
testimony. Testimony thereby differs from perception and memory 
because these considerations have no corollary in either perception 
or memory. 

It might be argued that considerations of artfulness and depend- 
ability are comparable to considerations of illusion in perception and 
memory. It is equally true, for instance, that, if a subject is to acquire 
(noninferential) perceptual knowledge, then he must not be hallu- 
cinating. This parallel only holds, however, for the case of a speaker’s 
dependability. The parallel does not hold in the case of artfulness, 
because the expression of something thought to be false is quite 
intentional. It is the relevance of another’s intentions that renders 
testimony fundamentally distinct from perception and memory. 

A speaker cannot believe something that he thinks is false. A speaker 
can express something that he believes is false. Insofar as our purposes 
in communicating are varied, insofar as a speaker can communicate 
with no intention either to inform or to deceive his audience, there 
seems to be no rational imperative constraining speakers to be artless. 
Even from the transcendental perspective, artful communication is 
rational. When we fail to acquire knowledge from perception, there 
is a sense that something has gone wrong. When we fail to acquire 


10 Dependability is not equivalent to reliability: it concerns a particular presenta- 
tion. 
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knowledge from communication, there is no sense that we have failed 
to communicate." 

The recognition of this distinguishing feature of testimony is re- 
flected in our tendency to be skeptical of testimony. Our psycholog- 
ical attitude toward what we seem to perceive or remember is one of 
acceptance. Our psychological attitude toward what another tells us 
is to accept what we are told only given the presence of further 
background belief. These beliefs may relate to the testimony as a 
type. We distinguish types of content and types of speaker—an indi- 
vidual speaker can be thought of as a particularly narrowly defined 
type. These beliefs allow us to support acceptance with the judgment 
that the testimony is credible. On many occasions, our acceptance is 
also supported by a judgment that the particular content expressed is 
true. Our psychological disposition is to accept testimony only given 
suitable supporting background beliefs about the testimony’s credi- 
bility and truth. 

Given that a speaker’s intentions in communicating need not be 
informative and given the relevance of these intentions to the acqui- 
sition of testimonial knowledge, I take this psychological disposition 
to be rational. It is doxastically irresponsible to accept testimony 
without some background belief in the testimony’s credibility or 
truth. In the case of perception and memory, rational acceptance 
requires only the absence of defeating background beliefs. In the 
case of testimony, rational acceptance requires the presence of sup- 
porting background beliefs.1? 


™ McDowell claims that there is a sense in which we have failed to communicate. 
There is a sense because the essential function of communication is the transmis- 
sion of information. He justifies this claim by a speculative appeal to our evolu- 
tionary history. A bird’s squawk can warn other birds of the presence of a predator 
and the assertoric use of language, McDowell suggests, is a descendent of such 
proto-communication, See his “Meaning, Communication and Knowledge” in Zak 
VanStraaten, ed., Philosophical Subjects: Essays Presented to P.F. Strawson (New York: 
Oxford, 1980), pp. 117-39. I should like to note three things. (1) Birds squawk 
more for display than to inform. (2) Group formation is plausibly the origin of 
human society and language. See Emile Durkheim, The Elementary Forms of Religious 
Life: A Study in Religious Sociology (London: Allen and Unwin, 1912); and Claude 
Levi-Strauss, The Elementary Structures of Kinship (Boston: Beacon, 1949). This sug- 
gests that the essential purpose of communication is the generation of the trust 
needed for any relationship. Jokes engender trust as much as informative truth 
telling. (3) It is probably better to side with Donald Davidson on this: “It would be 
good if we could say how language came into existence in the first place. These 
matters are, however, beyond the bounds of reasonable philosophic speculation’— 
“Three Varieties of Knowledge” in A. P. Griffiths, ed., A.J. Ayer Memorial Essays (New 
York: Cambridge, 1991), pp. 153-66, p. 157. 

12 One may put the background role of these beliefs this way. If an audience were 
to lack a dispositional belief in either the credibility of a given testimony or the truth 
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This demand of responsibility may be expressed as a criterion of 
justification. An audience is justified in forming a testimonial belief if and 
only if he is justified in accepting the speaker’s testimony. Call this the 
principle of assent. The “justified” should be understood in Burge’s 
narrow argumentative sense: a subject is justified if and only if there 
is an argument “available in the cognitive repertoire” of the subject to 
the truth of what is believed. 


Ill. ASSENT AND ACCEPTANCE 
I now want to argue that the principle of assent is compatible with the 
acceptance principle and consistent with its justification. I take the 
acceptance principle first. 

The following distinction may be drawn. A justification connects an 
episode of believing with the truth of the proposition believed: it 
should state for what reasons a belief is held and it should determine 
that the proposition believed is, at least, likely to be true. These two 
aspects are conceptually separable: one may discriminate between the 
justification of a belief and the justification of a proposition. Thus, the 
distinction I should like to draw is between the justification support- 
ing the proposition expressed by the speaker’s testimony and the 
justification supporting the audience’s acceptance of this proposi- 
tion. 

The acceptance principle draws an epistemic consequence from 
the following presumption. One may presume that (seemingly) in- 
telligible testimony is true because one may presume that it is justi- 
fied. (Read ‘testimony’ as ‘presentation-as-true’.) This distinction 
between the justification of a belief and the justification of a propo- 
sition allows the following interpretation of this presumption. If a 
given testimony is justified, this justification epistemically supports 
the proposition that the testimony expresses. If an audience under- 
stands and accepts this testimony, this justification continues to sup- 
port this proposition, now the object of the audience’s belief. In this 
sense, justification is preserved. But this justification does not justify the 
audience’s acceptance of the testimony. 

To interpret the acceptance principle in this manner is to pursue 
an analogy suggested by Burge. “The Acceptance Principle,” Burge 
states, “is clearly similar to what is widely called a ‘Principle of Charity’ 
for translating or interpreting others.”!3 The “principle of charity” is 


of the proposition it presented, the audience would not accept the testimony. 
Supporting points are made by Jonathan Adler, “Testimony, Trust, and Knowing,” 
this JOURNAL, XCI, 5 (May 1994): 264-75. 

13 “Content Preservation,” p. 487. 
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primarily a methodological rule of interpretation, which could be 
glossed: one should optimize the agreement between oneself and another. 
Given Donald Davidson’s!* view of interpretation, however, this 
methodological rule has the epistemic consequence that belief is by 
its nature veridical. This epistemic consequence could be formulated 
as the principle: one is entitled, other things being equal, to presume that any 
given belief of a rational speaker is true. Confronted with a sentence 
held-true, this principle does not entitle the interpreter to accept that 
this sentence is true. In forming beliefs as to which sentences held-true 
are true, the interpreter is guided by “hunches about the effects of 
social conditioning, and of course common-sense, or scientific, 
knowledge of explicable error.”!® How these beliefs are individually 
justified “is no easier to specify than to say what constitutes a good 
reason for holding a particular belief.”1® 

On this re-interpretation, the acceptance principle does not state 
the conditions that justify belief. As such, it does not articulate an 
epistemic right to credulity. Thus interpreted, the acceptance prin- 
ciple might be better phrased: a person is entitled, other things being 
equal, to presume that those propositions presented as true and 
intelligible to him are justified. Or more simply, a person is entitled to 
presume, other things being equal, that propositions expressed by intelligible 
testimony are justified. To this principle the following claim about 
preservation should be appended: whatever justification in fact sup- 
ports a testimonially presented proposition continues to support this 
proposition once accepted. This interpretation of the acceptance 
principle is consistent with the distinction between testimony and 
belief. Given the distinctiveness of testimony, one may presume that 
a particular proposition is justified only if one has reason to believe 
that the presenting testimony is credible (or one has independent 
reason to think that the proposition is true). 


14“A Coherence Theory of Truth and Knowledge,” in Truth and Interpretation: 
Perspectives on the Philosophy of Donald Davidson, pp. 307-19. 

15 Davidson, “On the Very Idea of a Conceptual Scheme,” in his Inquiries into 
Truth and Interpretation (New York: Oxford, 1984), pp. 183-98, here p. 196. 

16 Davidson, Inquiries into Truth and Interpretation, p. xvii. This quote is out of 
context but its guiding idea is not. The whole quote starts: “Understanding can be 
secured only by interpreting in a way that makes for the right sort of agreement. 
The “right sort” however is no easier...” Davidson’s thought here is that the 
principle of charity cannot be made more specific than the rule glossed because 
whether the interpreter attributes error, whether or not he judges that in this case 
the sentence held true is not-true, is determined by his hunches, and so on. That 
is, the justification supporting these judgments is a matter of whatever “constitutes 
a good reason” for belief. It is not the entitlement stated. 
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Let me now turn to the justification of the acceptance principle. 
What I termed the principle of assent is consistent with Burge’s 
justification of the acceptance principle, because the latter requires a 
strong assumption of rationality. This assumption, recall, is needed to 
support the crux premise in the justification of the acceptance prin- 
ciple. This is the premise that we are entitled to presume that another 
rational source of presentations-as-true is a source of true presenta- 
tions. The mere rationality of another source entitles us to presume 
that the presentations-as-true of this source will be justified. It would 
entitle us to this presumption only if being rational could be identified 
with being doxastically responsible. 

Our psychological disposition is to accept testimony only given the 
appropriate supporting beliefs. Given the unique character of testi- 
mony, this disposition is doxastically responsible. The principle of assent 
asserts that these reasons are needed for justified belief. This assertion is 
consistent with the justification of the acceptance principle because an 
audience must also be a rational source. One could possess the ability to 
understand presentations of propositional content only if one possessed 
the ability to present propositional content intelligibly. Thus, if there is 
a presumption that an interlocutor’s presentations of content are 
backed by reasons, there should equally be a presumption that an inter- 
locutor’s reasons for accepting what is presented rationally back the 
belief formed through acceptance. That is, the entitlement articulated 
by the acceptance principle presupposes that the reasons accompanying 
acts of acceptance in fact justify our testimonial beliefs. This is captured 
by the principle of assent. 


IV. THE HYBRID THEORY 

I have re-interpreted Burge’s acceptance principle and coupled it 
with a principle I termed the principle of assent. Before stating the 
resulting epistemological theory, let me get clear about terminology. 

Let me introduce the term ‘warrant’ in order to reserve the term 
Justification’ for argumentative justifications, that is, in order to un- 
derstand ‘justification’ in Burge’s narrow sense. This is not to say that 
warrant is constituted by a reliable process. J would argue that being 
produced by a reliable process, or tracking the truth, is necessary to 
a beliefs warrant, but I do not want to build this into the definition 
of ‘warrant’. I want to understand ‘warrant’ generically as referring to 
any species of positive epistemic evaluation.!” If, for instance, enti- 


17 As such, I am not understanding ‘warrant’ in Plantinga’s sense of ‘whatever is 
needed to make a true belief knowledge’. I allow for warranted true belief that is 
not knowledge. 
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tlements are a form of positive epistemic evaluation, then an entitled 
belief is a warranted belief. A positive epistemic evaluation which is 
broader than, and yet which encompasses, justification is needed 
because testimony allows that many of the things we believe may be 
supported by reasons that we have no access to and processes that are 
beyond us. 

With this definition in hand, I propose the following theory of 
testimony. 


(A) An audience is warranted in forming a testimonial belief if and only 
if he is justified in accepting the speaker’s testimony. 

(B) If the audience is warranted in forming a testimonial belief, then 
whatever warrant in fact supports a speaker’s testimony continues to 
support the proposition the audience believes. 


Let me call this the hybrid theory of testimony. It is hybrid because it is 
composed of two principles, one internalist and the other social exter- 
nalist. [named (A) the principle of assent; it articulates an internalist 
claim. It is internalist because the formation of a warranted testimo- 
nial belief requires a justifying argument that articulates the audi- 
ence’s reasons for believing. This argument must be based on the 
audience’s own experiences; in the fundamental case, the audience’s 
reasons for acceptance will be his experience of what testimonies are 
credible. Let me name (B) the principle of warrant; it articulates a 
social externalist claim. It is externalist because in accepting testi- 
mony an audience frequently believes propositions whose warrant 
could not possibly be equated with whatever justification the audi- 
ence has for acceptance. This externalism is social because the exis- 
tence of this warrant depends on there being other agents for whom 
this proposition is warranted. That is, the principle of warrant states 
the sense in which testimony preserves warrant. 

Let me define the extended warrant of a proposition presented by 
testimony as the conjunction of the warrant possessed by the original 
speaker for believing this proposition together with any further war- 
rant provided by the chain(s) of communicators. The presumption 
that intelligible testimony is warranted plays a role akin to that played 
by the principle of charity: an audience may presume that his justifi- 
cation for acceptance hooks onto the extended warrant of the proposi- 
tion accepted. In the same way, an interpreter may presume that his 
reasons for taking a sentence to be true pick up the native’s reasons. 
Our justifications for acceptance, as it were, refer to the further, more 
complete warrants that we take to support our testimonial beliefs. 

The hybrid theory is hybrid in another sense: it can be seen as a 
combination of reductionism and antireductionism. Contrasting reduc- 
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tive and antireductive positions is one way of setting up the debate on 
testimony.!® The reductionist would assert that it is our reasons for 
accepting testimony which provide the justification for our testimo- 
nial beliefs. The warrant of a testimonial belief is thereby equated with 
the warrant that is possessed for the associated judgment of credibil- 
ity. This position is reductionist in that “testimonial warrant” thereby 
reduces to the warrant that we possess for beliefs deriving from other 
sources of knowledge. By contrast, the antireductionist would assert 
that a belief formed through credulous acceptance could be war- 
ranted merely because it is a testimonial belief. The judgment that a 
testimony is credible or that the proposition it expresses is true is 
thereby fundamentally irrelevant to the warrant of the associated testi- 
monial belief. 

Antireductionism is by far the most common epistemological po- 
sition—on this definition, both Burge and McDowell are antireduc- 
tionists—and reductionism has been severely criticized, most notably 
by C. A. J. Coady.!® Both theories are grounded, however, in well- 
motivated epistemological ideas. Each may be seen as the product of 
an attempt directly to extend an epistemological theory that is suc- 
cessful, to whatever degree, for perception and memory. The reduc- 
tive and antireductive positions then emerge as reactions of their 
guiding epistemological idea to the epistemic distinctiveness of testi- 
mony. That is, both positions may be represented as the product of 
those forces which have shaped the hybrid theory. 

One could suppose that perception and memory are sources of 
knowledge because our perceptual and recollective faculties or mech- 
anisms are reliable. This supposition could be extended. One could 
equally suppose that testimony is a source of knowledge because we 
possess a reliable testimonial faculty. This faculty would take as input 
the fact of a speaker uttering ‘U’ and expressing that p, the circum- 
stances of the speaker’s utterance, and any other relevant beliefs of 
the audience. As output, this faculty would produce in the audience 
the disposition to believe credible testimony and the disposition to 
disbelief otherwise.?° Alternatively, one could suppose that percep- 


18 For example, see Coady, “Testimony and Observation,” American Philosophical 
Quarterly, x, 2 (1973): 149-55; Leslie Stevenson, “Why Believe What People Say?” 
Synthese, xctv (1998): 429-51, Elizabeth Fricker, “Telling and Trusting: Reductionism 
and AntiReductionism in the Epistemology of Testimony,” Mind, civ, 414 (1995): 
393-411. These positions are sometimes called Humean and Reidian, respectively. 

19 Anti-reductionism could, for instance, be attributed to Coady, Dummett, John 
Hardwig, P. F. Strawson, and M. O. Webb and Michael Welbourne. 

20 Fricker’s posits the operation the following subjunctive sensitivity, which she 
calls monitoring. “It is true throughout of the hearer that if there were signs of 
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tion and memory are sources of knowledge because an apparent 
perception or recollection provides defeasible reasons for belief. This 
supposition could again be extended. One could equally suppose 
that the mere fact of a speaker uttering ‘U’ and intelligibly expressing 
that p provides a prima facie reason for believing that p. 

Both of these suppositions have a certain antecedent plausibility. 
The problem that testimony poses for both is that our psychological 
attitude is to be much more skeptical of what others tell us than what 
we seem to see or remember. I spent section 11 developing and 
defending this attitude. Recognition of this attitude, I suggest, pro- 
vokes the following changes to the suppositions just made. 

With respect to the supposition that we possess a reliable testimo- 
nial faculty, it may be the case that our dispositions to acceptance are 
in fact reliable, but whether or not this is the case is a matter of some 
concern for us. We know that speakers can be undependable and 
artful. We desire to avoid dumb credulity. Thus we possess quite 
extensive background beliefs to support any act of acceptance. Inso- 
far as our acceptance of testimony is guided by this reasoning, it 
seems that any supposition of reliability must be based on the sup- 
position that our reasoning is adequate. If the process of acceptance is 
essentially the rational process of assessing credibility, however, then 
it seems better to characterize the posited testimonial faculty in 
internalist terms. Reductionism is the position that results. 

With respect to the supposition that mere intelligibility provides a 
reason for belief, it may be that there is some basic connection 
between intelligibility and truth, but it is matter of concern for us 
whether or not this connection holds between any given utterance 
and its truth. Again, we know that speakers can be undependable and 
artful. It seems plainly gullible just to accept something merely be- 
cause it is intelligible. This is not to say that no such epistemological 
principle is tenable. But if such a principle is to remain tenable, it 
cannot claim that mere intelligibility provides a reason for belief. An 
alternative type of epistemic appraisal is needed. Burge introduces 
the notion of entitlement. Entitlement is not a reason for belief; the 
acceptance principle is not to be used as a premise in an argument to 
justify acceptance. The acceptance principle, rather, states that some- 


untrustworthiness, she would register them and respond to them”—“Against Gull- 
ibility,” in Knowing from Words, pp. 125-61, here p. 150. If she posited a correlative 
sensitivity to trustworthiness, then the ability to monitor could be understood in 
faculty terms. 
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times an audience is entitled to accept testimony credulously, without 
reason. This position is antireductionist. 

The hybrid theory combines reductionist and antireductionist claims. 
The warrant of a testimonial belief cannot be equated with the warrant 
that is possessed for the associated judgment of credibility. The propo- 
sitions that we come to believe through testimony may be supported by 
an extended warrant that is much greater than, and of quite a different 
nature to, the warrant supporting a judgment of credibility. But a 
judgment of credibility, or the judgment that the proposition a testi- 
mony presents is true, is not irrelevant to the warrant of the associated 
testimonial belief. No belief formed through credulous acceptance 
could be warranted; one needs reasons for accepting testimony. 


V. COMMUNITIES OF KNOWLEDGE 
Our justifications for acceptance can be knowledge supporting, but 
they need not be. Our acquisition of knowledge can depend on 
whether or not another possesses knowledge. The knowledge pos- 
sessed by an individual can depend on the external social fact of 
whether or not warrant is possessed by others. How should this social 
nature of warrant be modeled? l 

To focus this question, let me consider a simple case of epistemic 
dependence. An original speaker S, sees that p and tells S, that p, So 
tells that p to another, and so on until we get to S,, who tells that p to 
the audience A. Suppose that S, knew that p, that A was warranted in 
forming the testimonial belief that p, and that A did not have a 
knowledge supporting justification for acceptance. In this simple 
case, how should one characterize A’s relationship to speakers S$, to 
S,? Within the context of the hybrid theory, the issue is how to 
interpret the principle of warrant, given a larger context of commu- 
nieators. This question is independent of the hybrid theory, however: 
it should be addressed by any theory of testimony allowing that 
audiences can be epistemically dependent. 

I want to consider two classes of answer to the question of A’s 
relation to S, to S,. On the first transmission model, Sı to S, form a 
chain of testimony and A knows that p if and only if there is knowledge 
in the chain. There are two options here, depending on whether A’s 
knowing that p requires S,, has knowledge or merely that one of $ to 
S, has knowledge. Burge’s position fits the transmission model. He 
states: “If the recipient depends on interlocution for knowledge, the 
recipient’s knowledge depends on the source’s having knowledge as 
well.”#! This suggests the stronger claim that A’s knowing that p 


21 “Content Preservation,” p. 486. 
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requires S, has knowledge. In a footnote, however, Burge immedi- 
ately removes this implication: “Some chains with more than two links 
seem to violate this condition. But there must be knowledge in the 
chain if the recipient is to have knowledge based on interlocution” 
(ibid., footnote 24). This makes the weaker claim that A’s knowing 
that p requires one of S, to S, to have knowledge. This weaker claim 
seems the right one. Suppose a teacher propounds a theory he does 
not believe. The teacher’s rejection of the theory seems to imply that 
he does not have knowledge of it. If the theory is known, however, 
then it seems that the students could be in a position to acquire this 
knowledge. 

The alternative is the community model. On this model, S, to S,, form 
a community of knowledge and A knows that if and only if the 
community possesses knowledge.”* Hardwig suggests that only the 
community model can explain scientific collaboration. He refers to 
an experiment,”* recording charm events and measuring the life 
span of charm particles, that was conducted by ninety-nine physicists. 
This immense collaboration was required not simply because the 
experiment needed approximately 280 human/years to execute but 
also because a division of skills and knowledge was needed in order to 
execute it. Suppose that S, to S, were the ninety-nine physicists and 
that p the experimental result. Hardwig?* states:. 


Unless we maintain that most of our scientific research and scholarship 
could never, because of the cooperative methodology of the enterprise, 
result in knowledge, I submit that we must say that p is known in cases 
like this. But if [A] knows that p, we must also say that someone can 
know “vicariously”—i.e., without possessing the evidence for the truth of 
what he knows, perhaps without even fully understanding what he 
knows. And this conclusion would require dramatic changes in our 
analysis of what knowledge must be. If this conclusion is unpalatable, 
another is possible. Perhaps that p is known, not by any one person, but 
by the community composed of [S, to S,,] (ibid., pp. 348-49). 


22 The term ‘community of knowledge’ comes from M. Welbourne, “The Trans- 
mission of Knowledge,” The Philosophical Quarterly, xxix, 114 (1979): 1-9. He defines 
a community of knowledge in terms of sharing knowledge. If {A, B,...} share 
knowledge of the facts that {f, q,...], then {A, B,...} are a community of knowledge. 
This community of knowledge is constituted by acts of telling that {p, q,...} as fact. I 
find this definition too reified. Academic philosophers may agree over few facts but 
surely constitute a community of knowledge. I use ‘community of knowledge’ to 
mean a social group constituted by acts of communicating about a certain topic. 

*3 The article referred to is “Charm Photoproduction Cross Section at 20 GeV,” 
Physical Review Letters, L1, 5 (1983): 156-59. 

4“Epistemic Dependence,” this JOURNAL, LXXXII, 7 (July 1985): 335-49. 
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Obviously, we want to allow that our scientific research can result in 
knowledge. Thus Hardwig claims that testimony presents the episte- 
mologist with the following dilemma. An internalist requirement on 
knowledge is that a subject S can know that p only if S possesses 
evidence for the truth of p. The epistemic dependence experienced 
on certain occasions where testimonial knowledge is acquired then 
forces us either to abandon this internalist requirement—and 
thereby introduce “dramatic changes in our analysis of what knowl- 
edge must be”—or to regard this requirement as satisfied, in some 
sense, by the community of knowledge. 

The hybrid theory avoids Hardwig’s dilemma. The judgment that 
a testimony is credible provides a reason for thinking that the prop- 
osition it presents is true. Possessing a belief in the credibility of a 
testimony, the audience possesses evidence for the truth of the prop- 
ositions it presents.? Burge would simply deny there is a problem: 
the acceptance principle and its justification do not introduce “dra- 
matic changes.” 

My interest lies in the second horn of Hardwig’s dilemma and the 
idea that a community can possess knowledge. Our linguistic prac- 
tices certainly provide some support for this idea. We treat many 
scientific discoveries as common knowledge. For instance, that the Earth 
goes round the sun or that water is HO. If that p is common 
knowledge, one could state “we know that p” or speak of “our knowl- 
edge that p.” In both these statements, there is an equivocation. The 
pronouns ‘our’ and ‘we’ could refer distributively to epistemic subjects 
qua individuals, or they could refer collectively to epistemic subjects 
qua members of some community. In this latter sense, the sentences 
‘we know that p’and ‘our knowledge that p’ refer to knowledge that 
is possessed by the community. 

This raises the question of how a community could possess knowl- 
edge. Hardwig seems to suggest that it is the community that knows. 
Obviously, he would allow that A can acquire knowledge from S,’s 
testimony. Thus A could acquire knowledge even if none of $, to $, 
has knowledge (and by the assumptions made A does not have a 
knowledge supporting justification for acceptance). I want to reject 
this notion of common knowledge. If A acquires knowledge, then at 
least one of S, to S, must know that p. (Maybe S,,, the article writer 
who collates all the results.) This accords with the first horn of 


25 Admittedly, it is not the best possible evidence. But it is evidence in the 
ordinary way in which empirical generalizations are evidence for empirical predic- 
tions. And there could be no reasonable motivation for requiring that evidence be 
the best possible evidence. 
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Hardwig’s dilemma. An internalist will require that the knower have 
some cognitive access to the warrant supporting what is known. A 
community could have access to the warrant supporting what is 
commonly known only if some community member had access to this 
warrant. That is, no one in a community can know unless someone 
does. 

On the transmission model, S, to S, form a chain of testimony and A 
acquires knowledge that p if and only if one of S, to S,, have knowl- 
edge. This condition should be understood recursively in the sense 
that S,, has knowledge if and only if one of S, to S; has knowledge, 
5,1 has knowledge if and only if one of S, to S,,5 has knowledge, and 
so on. Thus, it is not required that one of S, to S, has access to, or 
awareness of, what warrant determines that p is known. On the 
community model, by contrast, $; to S,, form a community of knowledge 
and A acquires knowledge that p if and only if one of S, to S, has 
access to, or awareness of, what warrant determines that pis known. 
(For example, and respectively, S, seeing that p and S, collating all 
the results of the other scientists.?°) 

There seems little to choose between these models; both can 
certainly explain Hardwig’s case of collaboration. I think, however, 
that the community model is to be preferred because it provides a way 
of understanding the internalist “access condition” at the social level. 
To illustrate this I want to consider a case where I think that it is 
intuitive that knowledge is lost. 

A warrant should determine at least that a proposition is likely to be 
true. We can directly see many ordinary empirical propositions—for 
instance, that it is raining outside—we can directly see to be true. The 
case of scientific theorems is quite different. We cannot directly judge 
whether or not a statement about charm particles is true. If we are to 
believe some such statement, a justification is required. In the illus- 
tration considered, the experimental result constituted the basis of 
such a justification. The case of mathematical theorems is similar. 
Whilst some mathematical or logical truths may be intuitively 
grasped, or “seen” to be true, most require a justification. Fermat’s 
Last Theorem falls with the many: it is warranted only insofar as it is 
justified, that is, proved. 

Suppose P. de Fermat did prove his Last Theorem. Let Fermat be 
the original speaker S, who tells Sy his Last Theorem, Sə then tells 


26 Let me be clear. The formulation of these models in terms of necessary and 
sufficient conditions is compatible with the hybrid theory only given the background 
assumptions that (1) the audience’s acceptance is warranted and (2) the audience 
does not possess a knowledge-supporting justification for acceptance. 
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another, and so on until we get to S,, who tells Fermat’s Last Theorem 
to A. And suppose that every acceptance of testimony was justified. 
Given these suppositions, it seems that A acquires knowledge.” Fer- 
mat can articulate the proof of his Last Theorem, therefore he has 
knowledge. At least one of S, to S,, has knowledge therefore on both 
the transmission and community models A acquires knowledge. 

Now consider the situation after Fermat’s death. Suppose Fermat 
died after S„ı told S,, Fermat’s Last Theorem but before S, told A. 
What is A’s epistemic position given these suppositions? On the 
transmission model, it is no different. Once Fermat told Sə, Sg has 
knowledge and, therefore, someone in the chain has knowledge.”* 
On the community model, A’s acceptance of S„’s testimony could still 
be justified by the belief that Fermat was a credible mathematician 
(and S, an honest speaker) and thus A’s testimonial belief could still 
be justified; but it could no longer count as knowledge, because the 
community that is Sy to S, no longer contains any members who 
could articulate a proof of Fermat’s Last Theorem. The community, 
therefore, no longer contains any members who have knowledge. 
This bit of knowledge has been lost. 

This is not to imply that lost reasons no longer warrant. It is 
plausible to suppose that, even if Fermat were to forget the proof of 
his Last Theorem, the fact that he did once articulate this proof is 
sufficient for his belief in his Last Theorem to count as knowledge. It 
is to imply that the conditions under which knowledge is lost to 
individuals differ from those under which it is lost to communities. If 
Fermat were to forget the proof of his Last Theorem (suppose he was 
suffering from senile dementia or some other ailment), then the 
community created by his testimony would lose access to this knowl- 
edge-supporting warrant. As such, the community could no longer be 
said to know Fermat’s Last Theorem and this is just short-hand for 
saying that all those who know this proposition only in virtue of being 
a member of the community could no longer be said to know 
Fermat’s Last Theorem. 


27 How difficult the proof was could be relevant. If the supposed proof was as 
difficult as the contemporary proof provided by Michael Wiles, then the audience 
would have a potential defeater for his judgment of credibility. That is, were he to 
know of the proof’s difficulty he would have reason to think S,’s testimony non- 
credible. See Burge, “Computer Proof,” note 9. Thus, for simplicity, let me suppose 
that the proof was as simple as Fermat’s marginalia suggests. 

28 This is to consider only these members of the chain that are alive. If this 
restriction is abandoned, the situation is worse. It is worse because once somebody 
in the chain has knowledge, there will always be somebody in the chain who has 
knowledge. 
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It is hard to provide an account of how knowledge is lost on the 
transmission model. Knowledge clearly can be lost and I take it to be 
intuitive that it is lost in this instance. On the transmission model, it 
would not be lost. One may go further. It is plausible to suppose that 
there is a chain of testimony linking us to Fermat.?° Thus, given the 
supposition that Fermat did prove his Last Theorem, its recent proof 
has made no change to this theorem’s counting as knowledge. This 
seems wrong. I conclude that the community model provides a better 
conception of the social nature of testimonial warrant.°° 


VI. CONCLUSION 
The case of Fermat illustrates a certain dynamic that exists between 
individual knowers and communities of knowledge. To conclude, I 
should like show how the hybrid theory provides a means of concep- 
tualizing this dynamic. 

According to the hybrid theory, the acquisition of knowledge 
requires the audience possess some justification for acceptance. But an 
audience’s justification for acceptance will rarely recapitulate the 
extended warrant of the proposition accepted. A consideration of how 
the audience’s justification for acceptance can be related to the 
extended warrant of the proposition accepted then provides a means 
of conceptualizing the epistemological engagement between an in- 
dividual and the community.*! This engagement has (approximate- 
ly) the following pattern. 

If the audience’s justification for acceptance is no more than a 
judgment of credibility, then, ordinarily, it should provide no sup- 


29 Tn fact, there is a direct chain: Fermat’s mathematical works are, what could be 
termed, fossilized testimony. 

3°T said that Burge holds the transmission model. This is clear in “Content 
Preservation.” But in “Computer Proof” he has the following to say: “The condi- 
tions of dependence on previous members in the chain are complex. One’s 
immediate interlocutor might perhaps not be knowledgeable. But the interlocutor 
must either pass on knowledge that reposes somewhere in the chain or, as a 
computer might, otherwise indicate the existence of grounds for knowledge” (note 9, my 
emphasis). Can one “otherwise indicate” historic warrants that are now inaccessi- 
ble? If the answer to this is “no,” then it seems that Burge’s conception fits with the 
community model. One could interpret the italicized clause as a reference to a 
community possessed knowledge supporting warrant. 

31 This characterization of the relation of an individual to the community is not 
intended to be exhaustive. In particular, I am concerned with the social character 
of warrant, rather than content. The claim that content has a social character is 
made by Burge, “Individualism and the Mental,” in Peter A. French, Jr., Thomas E. 
Uehling, and Howard K. Wettstein, eds., Midwest Studies in Philosophy, Volume IV 
(Minneapolis: Minnesota UP, 1979), pp. 73-121. And the claim that the relationship 
between warrant and content has a social character is made by Coady, Testimony: A 
Philosophical Study, pp. 169-73. 
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plementary reason for the truth of the proposition accepted.®? In this 
case, the audience acquires knowledge only insofar as the extended 
warrant possessed by the community is knowledge supporting. If the 
audience’s justification for acceptance provides further reasons to 
believe that the proposition presented by the testimony is true, then 
these further reasons can supplement the extended warrant pos- 
sessed by the community. Even if the audience’s justification for 
acceptance were knowledge supporting, however, the prior extended 
warrant could still support the proposition accepted because the 
audience’s justification would not, ordinarily, recapitulate this ex- 
tended warrant.33 

Knowledge is retained all the while the extended warrant that 
supports the proposition known is accessible to the community. To 
say that an extended warrant is accessible is to say that some set of 
community members, individually or conjointly, have access to or 
could articulate this extended warrant. Where the kind of knowledge 
retained is that which requires warrant to be some kind of justifying 
argument, paradigmatically mathematical and scientific knowledge, 
then the extended warrant the community must have access to must 
be such a justifying argument. Where the knowledge retained is 
everyday empirical knowledge, then the extended warrant the com- 
munity must have access to could take one of three forms. (1) It 
could be the warrant that was originally associated with this piece of 
empirical knowledge. (2) It could be a justification based on this 
original warrant. (3) It could be a justification of the belief that the 
testimony expressing this piece of empirical knowledge is credible.*4 


32 | say ‘ordinarily’ because in some cases the only warrant supporting a proposi- 
tion is the judgment that the testimony presenting it is credible. For example, the 
audience may be a historian making a judgment about a piece of fossilized testi- 
mony. See condition (3) below. 

38 A dialogue at the conference of physicists would be an example here. I say 
‘ordinarily’ because, rather than recapitulate the extended warrant, the audience’s 
justification may defeat the extended warrant. For example, and speaking crudely, 
Copernicus defeated our warrant for the Ptolemic system. 

34 Consider the following situation. “Perhaps you and I and many others together 
map the coast of Australia: then I know by nontestimonial means that this bit has this 
shape; you know similarly that bit has that shape, and so on”—Alvin Plantinga, 
Warrant and Proper Function (New York: Oxford, 1993), p. 87. Suppose ‘you and I 
and many others’ are members of Captain Cook’s crew. And consider the commu- 
nity of knowledge constituted by our composition of this map. In this community 
of knowledge, the knowledge that ‘this bit has this shape’ satisfies (1). The knowl- 
edge that ‘Australia is this shape’ satisfies (2). Now suppose the ship returns to 
England, the map is accepted by the Royal Geographical Society and all the crew 
dies. In the community of knowledge created by the now dead crews’ testimony the 
knowledge that ‘Australia is this shape’ satisfies (3). 
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In the case of (3) one could speak of the community judging this 
testimony to be credible. 

Let me end on a metaphysical note. The hybrid theory makes the 
possession of testimonial knowledge a fundamentally social affair. It 
is social in the strong sense that knowledge can be supported by a 
warrant that requires group articulation. Both a speaker’s and an 
audience’s reasons may be relevant. The social dimension is not 
merely the external. I end with the thought that these cases are 
metaphysically fundamental. This, I think, is Robert Brandom’s?® 
point. 


If one individualizes the space of reasons, forgetting that it is a shared 
space within which we adopt attitudes towards each other—and so does 
not think about standings in the space of reasons as socially articulated, 
as potentially including the social difference of perspective between 
attributing and undertaking commitments, that is between your stand- 
ing and mine—then one will not be able to understand knowledge as a 
standing in the space of reasons (ibid., p. 904). 
PAUL FAULKNER 
University College London 


35 “Knowledge and the Social Articulation of the Space of Reasons,” Philosophy and 
Phenomenological Research, tv, 4 (1995): 895-908. 
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RELIABILISM LEVELED* 


ax knows that the 6 o’clock train goes all the way to 

Montauk. He just asked at the information booth in the 

station, where the staffers are highly competent and have 
direct access to the master timetable. But suppose that, instead of 
asking at the booth, Max had consulted an old, out-of-date schedule, 
and that many of the routes and times listed there had changed. Even 
if the schedule happened to say that the 6 o’clock goes to Montauk, 
Max would not know that it does. Whether Max knows or not seems 
to turn on the fact that information provided at the booth is ex- 
tremely reliable, while information provided by the out-of-date sched- 
ule is not. Accordingly, one might hold that knowledge just is a 
reliably true belief, or, alternatively, a belief that results from a 
process that reliably produces true beliefs. 

To adopt such a view is to endorse reliabilism with respect to 
knowledge. Here, I distinguish two versions of this position, which I 
call neighborhood reliabilism and counterfactual reliabilism. I then raise the 
question of what reliabilists can and must say about reflective or 
higher-level knowledge (that is, knowledge about one’s knowledge or 
beliefs). It will emerge that both versions of reliabilism encounter 
serious difficulties in this connection, and must be regarded as un- 
satisfactory. These results suggest that the traditional justification 
requirement for knowledge cannot be supplanted by a reliability 
requirement, as many now are inclined to suppose. 


I. RELIABILITY AND RELIABILISM 
Reliabilism about knowledge takes different forms. To some extent, 
one can distinguish “reliable belief’? accounts of knowledge from 
“reliable process” accounts. Roughly, according to the former, 
whether you know that P depends upon whether your belief that P is 
prone to error. According to the latter, whether you know that P 
depends upon whether the process that produced your belief that P is 
prone to error. Reliabilism about knowledge differs from reliabilism 


*I wish to thank Jonathan Adler, William Alston, Stewart Cohen, Peter Klein, 
Hilary Kornblith, and Chad Mohler for helpful comments and discussion. IJ am 
especially indebted to Richard Feldman. Parts of this paper have their origins in a 
contribution to a symposium at the American Philosophical Association’s Central 
Division meeting in 1995; a more recent draft was read at the Franklin and Marshall 
Colloquium on Metaphysics and Epistemology in 1999, and I appreciate the helpful 
discussion on that occasion. The title and much of the impetus for this paper are 
due to the work of Alvin Goldman. 
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about justification, which seeks to explicate justification (rather than 
knowledge) in terms of reliability. The view I am considering involves 
no commitment to the notion that justification can be so under- 
stood.! 

A principal motivation for adopting reliabilism is the idea that 
truth is the ultimate epistemic norm, and that besides truth, there are 
no others. We want what we believe to be true. Moreover, because 
truth is so important, we want our beliefs to be not just adventitiously 
true, but securely true. Knowledge, then, is securely true belief, and 
knowledge is compromised to the extent that there is falsehood or 
the possibility of falsehood. The greatest security one could have 
would be certainty or infallibility. A belief would be certain if it could 
not possibly be wrong. That is, in any possible world in which you 
believe X, X is true: 


(1) Necessarily, B(X) implies X. 
and, equivalently: 
(2) Necessarily, ~X implies 4B(X). 


Similarly, a beliefforming process would be infallible if it could not 
possibly go wrong, and this conception can be spelled out along the 
lines of (1) and (2). 

But such logical invulnerability to error is often an unattainably 
high standard. Whenever someone believes a contingent proposition 
as the result of an inductive inference, it is logically possible for the 
belief she arrives at to be wrong. Hence, it seems that knowledge must 
demand something less than certainty or infallibility—that is, some- 
thing less than truth in any logically possible situation. Knowledge 
may require reliability instead. What is crucial is that reliability, 
whether it pertains to beliefs or to processes, need not be total or 
absolute. Something may do Y reliably, even if it would fail to do Y 
under very extreme or extraordinary conditions. An alarm clock may 
be reliable, despite the fact that it would not ring if the power went 
out, or if the ceiling collapsed on it. Accordingly, reliability as it 
pertains to knowledge may be understood as truth in all situations 
that could arise, except for extraordinary or outlandish ones that we do 


1 Rather, the reliabilist I have in mind denies that there is any independent, 
substantive justification condition for knowledge; see below. It may well be, though, 
that the arguments I shall present also tell against reliabilism about justified belief. 
I should mention that there is a hybrid of justificationist and reliabilist accounts, 
sometimes called the “reliable indicator theory.” According to such a view, S knows 
that P only if S's belief that Pis based on evidence E, where Eis a reliable indicator 
of P. I shall not discuss this approach here. 
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not, and need not, care about. Thus, perception, or particular beliefs 
formed by perception, may count as reliable, despite the fact that 
perception, or particular beliefs arrived at by perception, can go 
wrong under certain circumstances. 

This understanding of epistemic reliability can be sharpened some- 
what, as follows. Think of possible worlds as being farther away from 
the actual world to the extent that they differ from the actual world. 
A belief is reliable just in case it turns out to be true whenever it is 
held in a neighborhood N of worlds not'too far away from the actual 
world; a process is reliable just it case it yields (mostly) true beliefs in 
a neighborhood N of worlds not too far away from the actual world. 
Proceeding in this vein, the reliabilist may set out as a condition of 
knowledge: 


(3a) In N, B(X) implies X.? 
or: 

(3b) In N, B(X) by process Pimplies X. 
or: 


(3c) In N, all or nearly all beliefs B(X,) formed by process P are such 
that B(X,) implies X;. 


Assume, at least for now, that the boundary of Nis fixed. In particular, 
it does not vary with the content of the proposition believed, the 
process of belief formation, or pragmatic considerations. 

(3a)-(3c) invoke one conception of reliability, but there are others. 
And, clearly, there will be different versions of reliabilism correspond- 
ing to the different conceptions of reliability one might adopt. The- 
orists such as David Armstrong, Fred Dretske, Robert Nozick, and 
Keith De Rose have held that knowledge requires satisfaction of a 
co-variation or tracking condition: 


(4) If X were false, then —B(X).° 


2 Note that we do not want the converse condition for knowledge, namely, that in 
N, Ximplies B(X). 

3 Like (3), the tracking condition is subject to modification. (4) as stated corre- 
sponds to (3a) above. An analogue to (3b) would be: 

(4b) If X were false, then =(B(X) by process P). 
where Pis the process you actually used to arrive at your belief that X. Proponents of the 
tracking condition, like Nozick and De Rose, have in fact been led to include some 
reference to methods or processes in their accounts. But that has proved to be something 
of a quagmire; it is unclear how the relevant method or process is to be specified, and 
it is difficult to say exactly how reference to the process should figure in the 
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A belief might meet a version of condition (3) as stated, yet not meet 
condition (4). Here is why. Consider (3a) and (4). Given the stan- 
dard Lewis-Stalnaker semantics for counterfactuals, instances of (4) 
are true if and only if the consequent is true in the closest possible 
world (or worlds) in which the antecedent holds. Which world that is, 
and how far it is from the actual world, depends upon what the value 
of Xis. To illustrate, consider two propositions I know: 


(5) I am not carrying a pen with blue ink. 
(6) The Earth is not governed by cows. 


Condition (4) makes my knowledge of (5) depend upon what I would 
believe in the closest possible world in which I was carrying a pen with 
blue ink, and it makes my knowledge of (6) depend upon what I 
would believe in the closest possible world in which the Earth was 
governed by cows. The closest =(5) world—one in which I happen to 
be carrying a pen with blue ink—need not be very different from the 
actual world, in which I happen to be carrying a pen with black ink. 
That is, the closest —(5) world is very close to the actual world, and we 
may assume that it falls within the boundary of N. A possible world in 
which the Earth was governed by cows would, however, be very 
different from the actual world, so different that it might well lie 
beyond the boundary of N. We may suppose that my belief as to 
whether the Earth is governed by cows is always true inside N, and 
that I thereby satisfy condition (3a). It remains open that I am wrong 
about this matter in the nearest world where cows do govern, contrary 
to (4). Thus, satisfaction of condition (3a) with respect to a given 
proposition does not guarantee satisfaction of condition (4) with 
respect to that proposition.* 

In light of the foregoing, we can distinguish two different versions 
of reliabilism. The first, which I shall call neighborhood reliabilism (NR), 
is the view that you know X, if and only if you have a true belief that 
X which satisfies some version of (3). The second, which I shall call 
counterfactual reliabilism (CR), is the view that you know X, if and only 
if you have a true belief that X which satisfies some version of both (3) 
and (4). 

It is important to note what requirements these theories do not 
impose on knowledge. First, NR and CR eschew the traditional claim 


account. For further comment on (4b), see footnote 18. I cannot think of any 
version of the tracking condition that corresponds neatly to (3c). 

4 Another way to make the point: suppose you know the proposition that the 
actual world is in N. Evaluation of whether that belief satisfies (4) requires consid- 
ering the truth of what you believe in worlds outside N. 
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that one could not know a proposition without having justification for 
believing it. Let us say that to be justified in believing a proposition 
means something like having beliefs or nondoxastic states that pro- 
vide good reasons for believing that proposition. Reliabilists who 
reject the justification condition sometimes argue as follows. The 
justification condition is independent of the reliability condition only 
if holding beliefs for good reasons is not necessarily truth conducive. 
In that case, the pursuit of rational belief and the pursuit of true 
belief could, at least in principle, diverge. But truth is the sole and 
ultimate epistemic value, so any substantive, independent justifica- 
tion condition has no place among the requirements for knowledge.® 

That is one rationale for giving up the justification condition. A 
highly advertised benefit of doing so is that it immediately allows us 
to be rid of at least some forms of skepticism. According to a very 
familiar line of skeptical argument, I have no justification for believ- 
ing that I am not a thoroughly deceived brain in a vat, and conse- 
quently I fail to know that J am not. Since I fail to know that I am not 
thoroughly deceived in this way, I have no knowledge of the external 
world. A reliabilist, or anyone else who rejects the justification con- 
dition, will balk at the first step. She may concede that I have no 
justification for believing that I am not a brain in a vat. Unless 
knowledge requires justification, however, it does not follow that I fail 
to know that I am not a brain in a vat, and the skeptical argument is 
blocked. I shall return to this issue later. 

A second point is that reliability theorists typically reject various 
“higher-level” requirements on knowledge, such as: 


(7) K(X) entails K(K(X)). 
and: 
(8) K(X) entails K(R(X)).§ 


The reliabilist has a number of motivations for denying (8), and, 
therefore, (7). 

For one thing, a reliable belief or process is truth tropic regardless 
of whether it is known to be so. Hence, a requirement that, beyond 
being reliable, a belief or process has to be known to be reliable 


5 For an argument in this spirit, see Alvin Goldman, Epistemology and Cognition 
(Cambridge: Harvard, 1986), pp. 97-103. 

6 Read ‘R(X)’ as ‘S is reliable about X’. When I say ‘S is reliable about X’, that 
locution is meant to stand in for whatever more specific reliabilist condition one 
might adopt. I shall assume, as a matter of terminology, that you are reliable about 
X only if you believe X and X is true. So, under this regimentation, R(X) entails 
B(X) and X. Moreover, for the reliabilist, R(X) becomes equivalent to K(X), and 
(7) becomes equivalent to (8). 
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would not do anything to foster the epistemic norm of truth. Such a 
requirement, then, has no place in an account of knowledge. 

Next, from the reliabilist standpoint, you know Xin virtue of being 
reliable about X. X is one fact about the world; whether you are 
reliable about X is another, different fact about the world. You are 
reliable about Xif, in your environment, you are suitably related to X. 
You may be so related to X without being so related to R(X). Hence, 
you can be reliable about X but not reliable about R(X). You would, 
then, know X, but not know that you are reliable about X. 

In addition, (8) as stated apparently requires an endless sequence 
of beliefs B(R(X)), BLRR(X)), BCRRR(X)), and so on, such that one 
is reliable about R(X), RR(X), RRR(X), and so on. That is unattrac- 
tive, certainly. And, if each of these beliefs has to be generated by 
distinct or additionally complex mechanisms or procedures, the re- 
gress is utterly vicious.” 

Finally, the denial of (8) must be independently plausible, if relia- 
bilism is to withstand one of the main criticisms which has been 
directed against it. This criticism, due to Laurence Bonjour® and 
Keith Lehrer,? is presented by way of various examples. Here is 
Bonjour’s well-known “Norman” case: 


Norman, under certain conditions which usually obtain, is a completely 
reliable clairvoyant with respect to certain kinds of subject matter. He 
possesses no evidence or reasons of any kind for or against the general 
possibility of such a cognitive power, or for or against the thesis that he 
possesses it. One day Norman comes to believe the President is in New 
York City.... In fact the belief is true and results from his clairvoyant 
power under circumstances under which it is completely reliable (op. cit., 
p. 62). 


Bonjour maintains that Norman does not know in this instance, and 
concludes that reliabilism is untenable. Even among those who find 
this example convincing, there is some difference of opinion as to 
what defect in reliabilism it brings to light. But one prominent 
reaction is that Norman does not know the president is in New York 
because he fails to satisfy some higher-level requirement on knowl- 
edge.!° If Norman had verified that the deliverances of his clairvoyant 


7 See Goldman, “Naturalistic Epistemology and Reliabilism,” in Peter A. French, 
Theodore E. Uehling, and Howard K. Wettstein, eds., Midwest Studies in Philosophy, 
Volume x1x (Minneapolis: Minnesota UP, 1994), pp. 310-12. He claims that (7) and 
analogous principles create a vicious regress for nonreliabilist theories. 

8“Externalist Theories of Empirical Knowledge,” in French, Uehling, and 
Wettstein, eds., Midwest Studies in Philosophy, Volume v (Minneapolis: Minnesota UP, 
1980), pp. 55-73. 

9 Theory of Knowledge (Boulder: Westview, 1990). 

10 This is Bonjour’s own conclusion (pp. 62-64; see also Lehrer, p. 165). 
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power reliably report how things are, then he would know that the 
president is in New York. But, since he lacks this higher-level knowl- 
edge, Norman lacks the first-level knowledge that the president is in 
New York. 

I am not sure exactly what to make of this discussion, since I tend 
to lose my bearings when clairvoyance is so much as mentioned. I 
do think, however, that this much is relatively clear: it is possible for 
one to be reliable about X without knowing that one is. According to 
reliabilist accounts of knowledge, simply being reliable about X is 
supposed to be sufficient for knowing that X. If knowing that you are 
reliable about X is an additional necessary condition for your know- 
ing X, then these reliabilist accounts are mistaken.}2 

To the reliabilists I have in mind, the big picture looks like this. We 
know a lot about the world. We are reliable about things we believe 
on the basis of perception, so we know all kinds of things by seeing, 
hearing, and so forth. In addition, we are competent reasoners, at 
least about relatively elementary matters. We are reliable when we 
arrive at beliefs by induction or deduction, and these beliefs also 
count as knowledge. If we think about it, we probably believe that we 
are reliable about the things we believe on the basis of perception 
and inference. It is not apparent, however, whether these higher-level 


11 It seems to me, though, that a less far-fetched example to the same effect could 
be given. A few people have perfect pitch; they can immediately identify what 
absolute pitch they are hearing. I take it that whether someone does in fact have 
perfect pitch is not immediately apparent to that individual. To tell whether you 
have perfect pitch, you need to be tested. Let us suppose, then, that many people 
believe that they have perfect pitch, although they really do not. Now consider 
Norma, who has perfect pitch, but has never checked whether she does. She hears 
a tone, which she correctly takes to be an ‘A’. Does she know that the tone is an ‘A’? 

12 I should note that Goldman distinguishes “basic psychological processes” (my 
emphasis) of belief formation from methods, which are “various sorts of algorithms, 
heuristics, and learnable methodologies”—Epistemology and Cognition, p. 93. He also 
writes: “They are not part of the fixed, native architecture of the cognitive system. 
This is sufficient grounds for their not being basic processes” (p. 366). Goldman 
suggests that it is not enough for a method to be reliable to pass muster; it has to 
be acquired by a process or method that has higher-order reliability. That is, the 
first-order method needs to be acquired by a procedure that reliably leads to the 
acquisition of reliable methods (pp. 91-93). To this extent, a reliabilist account of 
knowledge modeled on Goldman’s account of justification might recognize a 
higher-order requirement in the case of non-native, acquired belief-forming meth- 
ods. But as Goldman himself acknowledges, the distinction between processes and 
methods is difficult to draw (p. 92 note 11). For example, the capacity to see 
requires maturation and stimulation in order to develop, but Goldman does not 
want perceptual beliefs to be subject to higher-level requirements. A further qualm 
is that it is hard to see how instituting such a requirement for methods can be 
squared with the thought that all we should ask for from beliefs or ways of forming 
beliefs is reliable truth. 
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judgments are themselves reliable. If and when they are not, then we 
fail to know that we know. But, says the reliabilist, there is nothing 
wrong with that. 


I. COUNTERFACTUAL RELIABILISM IS TOO STRONG 

I think the right picture is somewhat different. I agree that we know 
a lot about the world. I also agree that, when we form various beliefs, 
those beliefs or belief-forming processes may be reliable without our 
knowing that they are. Nevertheless, we often know that our beliefs 
about the world are true, not false. On some occasions we know, 
further, that we are reliable about what we believe. And, finally, there 
are many instances when we know that we know. It is incumbent upon 
reliabilists to get these facts about higher-level knowledge straight. I 
do not think they can. 

Let me begin with CR. My treatment of it will be relatively brief, in 
part because I have discussed the status of (4) as a condition for 
knowledge elsewhere. (4) was the subject of intense scrutiny some 
years ago, and serious problems with it came to light. For one thing, 
it leads to unacceptable failures of what is known as the closure 
principle for knowledge: 


(9) If K(P) & K(P entails Q), then K(Q). 


Also, there are unexceptionable cases of inductive knowledge for 
which (4) does not hold, so (4) is too strong.!* There is an additional 
difficulty: (4) is hard to square with a satisfactory account of higher- 
level knowledge.’# 

Consider the following example. You see your long-time friend 
Omar, who is a perfectly decent and straightforward sort of person. 
Noticing his shiny white footwear, you say, “Nice shoes, Omar, are 
they new?” Omar replies, “Yes, I bought them yesterday.” I think the 
following things are true: 


(10) You know Omar has a new pair of shoes. 


13 See my “Tracking, Closure, and Inductive Knowledge,” in S. Luper-Foy, ed., The 
Possibility of Knowledge: Nozick and His Critics (Totowa, NJ: Rowman and Littlefield, 
1987), pp. 197-215. 

14 What follows is a more emphatic version of a criticism I originally directed 
against Nozick’s account of knowledge (ibid., p. 203). In his “Solving the Skeptical 
Problem,” The Philosophical Review, civ (1995): 1-51, De Rose has defended some- 
thing very like (4) (although, to be precise, De Rose’s view is not that (4) is actually 
a condition for knowledge per se, but works instead to set the standards for correct 
knowledge attributions). De Rose takes note of the sort of problem I raised, for 
which he offers no solution (p. 22). He nevertheless retains confidence in a version 
of the counterfactual requirement, though on what basis I cannot see. For addi- 
tional discussion of counterfactuals and knowledge, see my “Subjunctivitis,” Philo- 
Sophical Studies (forthcoming). 
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(11) You know that your belief that Omar has a new pair of shoes is true, 
or at least not false.15 

(12) You know that your belief that Omar has a new pair of shoes is 
reliable.1® 

(13) Other things being equal, you know that you know that Omar has 
a new pair of shoes. 


(13) and (12) depend upon (11), and (11) is certainly compelling 
in its own right. (13) entails (11), because to know X entails that you 
have a true belief that X. (12) entails (11), if your being reliable about 
X is understood to entail that your belief that X is actually true. 

The prime question at this point whether CR can accommodate 
(11). Does CR allow you to know that your belief that Omar has a new 
pair of shoes is true, not false? In particular, does (11) meet the 
condition set by (4)? I think the answer is no. I shall try to say why 
somewhat loosely and informally, and then more carefully. 

(4) requires that, if you know X, then you would not believe X, if 
X were false. As things actually are, you believe that your belief that 
Omar has new shoes is not false. What if it were? If somehow your 
belief that Omar has a new pair of shoes were false, you would still 
believe that your belief was true, not false. The alternative is hard to 
fathom. It is difficult to conceive of your not believing that something 
you believe is true, whenever the matter happens to cross your mind. 
So, if your belief that Omar has new shoes were false, you would still 
believe that your belief was true, not false. You thereby fail to satisfy 
condition (4). According to CR, then, you do not know that your 
belief that Omar has new shoes is true, not false. 

Let me now go through the same point a little more carefully. Let 
O = ‘Omar has new shoes’; B(O) = ‘You believe Omar has new 
shoes’; B(=(B(O) & =O) = ‘You believe that you do not believe falsely 
that Omar has new shoes’. 


(14) In the actual world, B((B(O) & 40). 


Consider the nearest possible world W in which your higher-level 
belief is false, that is, 


(15) In W, -(4(B(O) & 30)): 


15 Note, in addition, that any proposition X itself entails that a belief that Xis not 
false: X entails =(B(X) & 4X). So, to say that you know that Omar has new shoes, 
but you fail to know that you do not believe falsely that Omar has new shoes would 
be to reject the closure principle for knowledge. 

16 Alternatively: you know that the process by which you arrived at that belief is 
reliable. 
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Simplifying, 

(16) In W, ((B(O) & 40). 
From (16), 

(17) In W, B(O). 


~ If you believe O, you believe that you do not falsely believe O (see 
above). Hence, 


(18) In W, B(A(B(O) & 50). 
Given (15) and (18), 
(19) In W, (B(O) & AO) & B(A(B(O) & —0)). 


That is, if your belief that Owere false, you nevertheless would believe 
that it was not false. So, according to (4), you fail to know that you do 
not believe falsely that O. It follows, I take it, that you also fail to know 
that your belief is true.?” 

Note that the argumentation here is quite general. (4) makes it 
impossible for you to know that any of your beliefs is true, not false.’ 
Thus, it also seems to exclude your knowing that any of your beliefs 
is reliable, or that any of your beliefs is knowledge. That is going far 
too far, in my book.?9 So, let us set CR aside, and move on to NR.?° 


III. NEIGHBORHOOD RELIABILISM IS TOO WEAK 
NR makes knowledge out to be true belief that satisfies some version 
of (3). The differences among the various formulations, and the 


17 Unfortunately, this maneuvering is clumsy and roundabout. I did it this way in 
part to avoid complications about counterfactuals with disjunctive antecedents. 
Such technical hazards will arise any time one tries to apply (4) to knowledge of a 
conjunction. So far as I am concerned, that itself is good reason to be suspicious 
about (4). 

18 Very much the same goes for the modification of (4) mentioned in footnote 3, 
namely, (4b). Suppose you believe O by some particular process P. It should be 
possible for you to know that you do not falsely believe O by process P. That 
knowledge requires B(~(P(0) & =O), where ‘P(O)’ now stands for the proposition 
that you believe O by way of process P. Suppose that your belief were false, that is, 
(P(O) & 40). Make the further, plausible assumption that your path from believing 
O by process P to a belief in the falsity of the conjunction would remain the same. 
Then, your belief in the falsity of the conjunction fails to satisfy condition (4b). In 
other words, you cannot know that you do not falsely believe O by process P. 

19 This argument also cuts against reliabilism that accepts (4) without (3). 

20 A proponent of CR might attempt to surmount this difficulty by adding to her 
account a stipulation that you know any propositions you deduce from other 
propositions you know. This step is fraught with difficulties, however. The revised 
account may be too weak, and fail for the same reason that NR does (see below). 
Moving in this direction would also exacerbate other problems facing CR, such as 
those raised by Saul Kripke in widely heard but unpublished lectures. 
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forms of NR they give rise to, can be quite significant. The trend these 
days seems to be toward reliable-process theories, which run along 
the lines of (3c) rather than (3a) or (3b). Hence, in what follows, I 
shall consider the variant of NR that incorporates (3c), although what 
I shall have to say carries over to the other forms of NR as well.?! As 
I have set things up, NR is generally weaker than CR, since NR 
forgoes condition (4) while CR includes it. I have maintained that CR 
is too strong. It stints us higher-level knowledge we actually have. 
Now, I shall argue that NR is too weak. It would allow us higher-level 
knowledge we do not have. 

Once again, I shall proceed by considering an example, namely, 
the “gas-gauge case,” due in its original form to Michael Williams.?? 
Williams describes himself driving a car with a working, highly reli- 
able gas gauge. Williams does not know, however, that the gauge is 
reliable. Let us stipulate that he has never checked it, he has never 
been told anything about its reliability, and he does not even have any 
background information as to whether gauges like his are likely to be 
working. He never takes any special steps to see whether the gauge is 
going up or down when it ought to be. Rather, without giving the 
matter a second thought, Williams simply goes by what the gauge says. 
The gauge reads ‘F’, and Williams believes that his gas tank is full. 
According to NR, he knows that his tank is full. He has this knowledge 
because his belief results from a reliable process, that is, going by a 
well-functioning gas gauge. But Williams does not know that he knows 
that his tank is full. To have this higher-level knowledge, he would 
need to know that the gauge reliably registers the level of gas in his 
tank, and we have stipulated that he has no such information.?% 

No one should be distracted by the details of the case. Perhaps it is 
hard to imagine how, in the situation described, Williams could fail to 
have any background information about the reliability of his gas 
gauge. Then again, one might doubt whether the supposedly reliable 
process Williams uses is appropriately identified as “going by a well- 


21 For a somewhat different taxonomy of reliabilist positions, and for some 
arguments that would favor what he calls a “global” process theory like (3c), see 
Goldman, Epistemology and Cognition, pp. 43-49. I am not sure that Goldman’s official 
scheme has room for NR as I construe it, since he seems to assume that what he calls 
a “relevant alternatives” theory is a broadening of a “pure subjunctive theory” (p. 
45). As I would put it, Goldman assumes the reliabilist accepts (4), and the open 
question is then whether to add some version of (3). I have set things up the other 
way around. 

22 Unnatural Doubts (New York: Oxford, 1991), p. 347. 

23 Williams himself says: “No item of knowledge guarantees full knowledge of its 
own reliability conditions: indeed this is just another way of stating the externalist 
- point that knowing does not guarantee knowing that one knows” (ibid., p. 348). 
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functioning gas gauge.” But what is essential here is just the claim that 
a subject might arrive at a belief by some reliable process, appropri- 
ately identified as P, yet not know that P is reliable. If particular 
features of my example create difficulties for you, let reading the gas 
gauge be a proxy for any such process P. 

Now consider another driver, whom I shall call Roxanne. She is like 
Williams, in that she believes implicitly what her gas gauge says, 
without knowing that the gauge is reliable. But she undertakes the 
following, admittedly curious, procedure. She looks at the gauge 
often. Not only does she form a belief about how much gas is in the 
tank, but she also takes note of the state of the gauge itself. So, for 
example, when the gauge reads ‘F’, she believes that, on this occa- 
sion, the tank is full. She also believes that, on this occasion, the 
gauge reads ‘F’. Moreover, Roxanne combines these beliefs; she 
believes: 


(20) On this occasion, the gauge reads ‘F’ and F 


Certainly, the perceptual process by which Roxanne forms her belief 
that the gauge reads ‘F’ is a reliable one. By hypothesis, her belief that 
the tank is full is also reached by a reliable process. Hence, there 
seems to be no good reason to deny that Roxanne’s belief in (20) is 
the result of a reliable process, and the reliabilist will say that she 
knows (20).?4 

Now, it is a completely straightforward logical consequence of (20) 
that: 


(21) On this occasion, the gauge is reading accurately. 


Assume that Roxanne deduces (21) from (22). Deduction is certainly 
a reliable process, so there is no loss of reliability at this step. Con- 
sequently, it seems that Roxanne must be credited with knowing (21). 


24 What J have said may provoke disquiet of the following sort. You might believe 
that A by way of a reliable process, and believe that B by way of a reliable process, 
yet your belief that (A & B) might not be the result of a reliable process. For one 
thing, the chances of error with respect to A may be just barely acceptable and the 
chances of error with respect to B may be just barely acceptable. The chances of 
error with respect to the conjunction may then come out to be higher than the 
chances of error with respect to the conjuncts, and so the belief in the conjunction 
may not count as reliable. Another problem is that the process by which one comes 
to believe that A may interfere with the process by which one comes to believe that 
B, or vice versa. For example, one might use one instrument to measure for A, and 
another to measure for B, yet the operation of the second instrument may disrupt 
the functioning of the first. So, I think it is true in general that R(X) and R(Y) do 
not entail R(X & Y). But it seems implausible that such a failure occurs in the 
situation under discussion. 
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She knows this, supposedly, despite the fact that she has no indepen- 
dent information at all about the reliability of the gauge—whether it 
is broken or likely to be broken, whether it is hooked up properly, 
and so on. She just looks at the gauge and immediately believes what 
it says. 

Let us say further that Roxanne does this over and over again for 
a good while. At various times ¢, she looks at the gauge, which reads 
‘X’, and forms the belief that, on occasion t, the gauge says ‘X’ and 
the tank is X. Given what has already been said, she comes to know 
that, on each of these occasions, the gauge was reading accurately. 
Then, putting these pieces of information together, Roxanne con- 
cludes by induction: 


(22) The gauge reads accurately all the time. 


Reliabilists generally accept that induction is a reliable belief-forming 
process. So they should concede that the transition from various 
beliefs like (21) to (22) is knowledge preserving. We can add that, 
from (22), Roxanne infers: 


(23) The gauge is reliable. 


If Roxanne knows that the gauge is reliable, then she can presumably 
deduce and know that the process by which she comes to believe that 
her gas tank is full is a reliable one. And with just a little more 
deduction, Roxanne can come to know that she knows that her gas 
tank is full.25 

This extraordinary procedure, which I shall call bootstrapping, seems 
to allow one to promote many, if not all, of one’s beliefs that were 
formed by reliable processes into knowledge that those beliefs were 


25 There is a noteworthy similarity between the problem I am raising for reliabi- 
lism and a difficulty that faces co-variational accounts of semantic content. The 
former is an attempt to analyze knowledge in terms of the co-occurrence of beliefs 
and the facts; the latter is an attempt to analyze semantic content in terms of the 
co-occurrence of linguistic or mental tokens and the facts. A difficulty for the latter 
is that, if tokens of R co-occur with distal events X, they also co-occur with the 
proximate process P that links X’s with R’s. So, the result would be that the R’s just 
as well represent P as X See Fred Dretske, “Misrepresentation,” reprinted in 
William Lycan, ed., Mind and Cognition: A Reader (New York: Oxford, 1992), pp. 
129-43. The parallel problem I am raising is that, if the output of some belief 
forming process P reliably co-occurs with X, that output also reliably co-occurs with 
instances of a reliable belief-forming process, namely, Pitself. Thus, the result seems 
to be that Pitself can give one knowledge that one is linked to X by way of a reliable 
process, that is, P can directly give one knowledge that one knows that X. The 
general lesson to be drawn is that co-occurrence can obtain for a variety of reasons, 
and is of questionable value in understanding relations like representation and 
knowledge. 
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formed by reliable processes.?® I assume that bootstrapping is illegit- 
imate. Roxanne cannot establish that her gas gauge is reliable by the 
peculiar reasoning I have just described. The challenge to NR is that 
it may go wrong here. On the face of things, it does improperly ratify 
bootstrapping as a way of gaining knowledge.?” 

To sort this out, we need to get clear about what the defect in 
bootstrapping is. I shall consider some possible diagnoses, in a point- 
counterpoint format: 

Point. It is obvious what Roxanne did wrong. Suppose the gauge 
had not been reliable. Roxanne would have gone through exactly the 
same procedure, and reached the false conclusion that her gauge was 
reliable. Hence, she does not know that the gauge is reliable. 

Counterpoint. Say that if you like. But then you are really assuming 
that knowledge has to satisfy condition (4). In other words, you are 
abandoning NR in favor of CR, and we have already seen that CR 
fails. 

Point. The problem with Roxanne’s procedure is that it could not 
have possibly yielded any other result other than the one it did, 
namely, that the gauge is reliable. 

Counterpoint. It is not clear that the putative defect really is one. The 
process by which I know J am conscious when I am is surely a reliable 
one, yet that process could not return a verdict other than that I am 
conscious.”8 

Point. Roxanne does not know that the gauge is reliable, because 
she reaches that conclusion by bootstrapping, and bootstrapping 
itself is an unreliable process. After all, you can apply bootstrapping 
to a great many underlying processes, some reliable, some not. Every 
time, though, bootstrapping will tell you that the underlying process 
is reliable. When the underlying process is unreliable, bootstrapping 
will yield the false belief that the underlying process is reliable. So, 
bootstrapping itself often generates false beliefs, and must be consid- 
ered unreliable. 


26 For definiteness, let us say that bootstrapping is the procedure that leads to 
beliefs, like (23), about the reliability of its underlying process. Bootstrapping may 
require that one be able to identify appropriately the underlying process by which 
one has arrived at a particular belief, and sometimes one may not meet that 
condition. 

27 Richard Fumerton independently arrived at a somewhat similar point—Meta- 
ene and Skepticism (Lanham, MD: Rowman and Littlefield, 1995), pp. 178- 


a Something like this objection is raised by William Alston, The Reliability of Sense 
Perception (Ithaca: Cornell, 1993), p. 17. He does want to allow, however, that 
introspection counts as a reliable process (p. 139). 
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Counterpoint. So far as I can tell, this is the best answer for the 
reliabilist to give, but it still seems problematic in various respects. My 
first worry is a methodological one. The response under consider- 
ation identifies the process leading up to Roxanne’s belief in (23) as 
a token of a relatively wide process type, roughly bootstrapping in 
general. The failures of other tokens of this broad type are supposed 
to discredit Roxanne’s undertaking, and the belief that results from 
it. Such a response is dissatisfying because it is generally possible to 
find a process type under which a given process token falls, such that 
the token counts as reliable, just as it is generally possible to find 
another process type under which the token falls, such that the token 
counts as unreliable. There is no agreed-upon, principled way of 
identifying which is the proper process type to consider in evaluating 
the epistemic status of a particular belief.29 

The reliabilist herself may encounter some embarrassment on just 
this score. One might describe Roxanne’s initially going by her gas 
gauge as “forming a belief by an unauthenticated process,” that is, a 
process one does not know to be reliable. By parallel with the argu- 
ment just given against bootstrapping, one might say that, if one 
forms beliefs by an unauthenticated process, often enough the token 
process one employs will be unreliable, and one’s belief will be false. 
Hence, forming a belief by an unauthenticated process is generally 
unreliable, and beliefs that result from unauthenticated processes do 
not count as knowledge. Of course, the reliabilist rejects the demand 
that a process must be known to be reliable if it is to be a source of 
knowledge. She then has to find some basis for allowing the criticism 
of Roxanne’s bootstrapping to stand, while rejecting the correspond- 
ing criticism of Roxanne’s forming a belief by an unauthenticated 
process in the first place. Otherwise, the reliabilist’s charge of guilt by 
association may boomerang. 

Suppose we set this scruple aside, and accept that Roxanne’s way of 
reaching (23) is unreliable. What makes it so? Where does the 
unreliability enter in? It will be useful to compare Roxanne’s boot- 
strapping with a procedure that really would establish that a car’s gas 
gauge is reliable. Imagine that Catherine periodically uses a dipstick 
to measure the level of gas in the tank of her car, and she verifies that 


29 This is the well-known “generality problem,” which itself raises difficulties for 
reliabilism. See Richard Feldman, “Reliability and Justification,” The Monist, LXVII 
(1985): 159-74; and Feldman and Earl Conee, “The Generality Problem for Relia- 
bilism,” Philosophical Studies, xci (1997): 1-29. In presenting my own objections to 
reliabilism here, I have tried my best to steer clear of problems of this sort, allowing 
the reliability of the underlying process to be a matter of stipulation. But at this 
point such complications may be unavoidable. 
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the reading of the gauge matches that of the dipstick. Each time she 
does this, she comes to know an instance of: 


(21*) On occasion ¢, the gauge is reading accurately. 


After enough repeated successes, we can agree, Catherine may know 
by induction that the gauge is accurate all the time, and she can 
properly reach the yet stronger (modalized) conclusion that the 
gauge is reliable. The crucial point is that this impeccable way of 
finding out that a gas gauge is reliable is identical to Roxanne’s 
original procedure from a certain point onward. Both Catherine and 
Roxanne infer that their gauges are reliable from beliefs of the form 
given by (21*). So, it seems that any lapse in reliability on Roxanne’s 
part must occur in the way that she arrives at such beliefs. 

In each case, Roxanne deduces an instance of (21*) from a belief 
of the form: 


(20*) On occasion t, the gauge reads ‘X’ and X. 


As I said earlier, it would be hard to deny that Roxanne’s beliefs about 
how the gas gauge reads are reliably formed. And, by hypothesis, 
Roxanne’s beliefs about how much gas is in her car’s tank are formed. 
by a reliable process. So, the reliabilist seems committed to the claim 
that when Roxanne comes to believe instances of (20*), those beliefs 
result from reliable processes. Given what has already been said, the 
only point left at which some defect can enter into Roxanne’s pro- 
cedure has to be in her transition from instances of (20*) to belief in 
corresponding instances of (21*). But, since any instance of (20*) 
entails an instance of (21*), that instance of (21*) must be true if the 
corresponding instance of (20*) is! In that sense, there is no more 
risk of error with respect to the instances of (21*) than there is with 
respect to the instances of (20*). So, it is opaque how proceeding 
from instances of (20*) to corresponding instances of (21*) turns a 
reliable process into an unreliable one.®° 


30 Williams insists that reliability cannot be lost through deduction (op. cit., p. 
328), leaving him little recourse at this point. Now, the thought may arise again that 
it is possible for processes to be reliable severally, but not in concatenation. One 
might then say that the process that led to Roxanne’s belief in (20) is reliable, and 
that deduction is reliable, but that the combination of the two need not count as 
reliable. Goldman provides good reasons, however, for distinguishing processes 
that are reliable simpliciter (more precisely, “belief-independent Jules”) from 
those which are conditionally reliable (“beliefdependent J-rules”). The former 
generate (largely) true beliefs given nondoxastic inputs. The latter take beliefs as 
input, and will generate (largely) true beliefs, if their inputs are true. It seems to me 
that genuine deduction would be a paradigm of a conditionally reliable process, 
notwithstanding the logical errors made by subjects in certain experimental situa- 
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Let us also waive this objection for the time being, and permit the 
proponent of NR to take refuge in the claim that bootstrapping is an 
unreliable process. Thus, her position will be that you cannot use the 
beliefs generated by some process to establish the accuracy or the 
reliability of that very process. Unfortunately for the reliabilist, such 
a response to the gas-gauge case disrupts the full-blooded, noncon- 
textualist antiskepticism that reliabilists often regard as a great virtue 
of their position. For, while bootstrapping may seem absurd when it 
involves someone’s gas gauge, it has been regarded as a sound 
response to Cartesian skepticism.?! 

This answer to skepticism is basically G. E. Moore’s vintage common- 
sense response, transposed and fortified by the addition of some early 
twenty-first-century reliabilism. It goes as follows. You know you have 
a hand. Your belief that you have a hand was formed by perception, 
which is a reliable process. Hence, that belief counts as knowledge. 
Now, the proposition that you have a hand entails that you are not a 
brain in a vat, deceived into believing falsely that you have a hand. 
Hence, you can deduce that you are not a brain in a vat from the 
proposition that you have a hand. Your belief that you are not a brain 
in a vat qualifies as knowledge, because it, too, is formed by a reliable 
process. At least, that will be so if deduction from a belief arrived at 
by a reliable process itself counts as a reliable process. 

The correspondence between this neo-Moorean argument and the 
rejected line of argument in the gas-gauge case emerges clearly if the 
former is reformulated slightly: 


(A) You know you have a hand. 
(B) You know that it appears to you as though you have a hand. 





tions. Goldman allows, as it seems he should, that a belief is reliably formed if it is 
the output of a conditionally reliable process whose inputs were the output of a 
reliable process or processes (Epistemology and Cognition, especially p. 83). Some care 
may be necessary here, but I think a reliable process theory must include some 
provision such as the one Goldman makes. Consequently, I have difficulty envision- 
ing how the reliabilist can legitimately escape the difficulty raised in the text. 

31 For an outline and discussion of reliabilism as an answer to skepticism, see 
Goldman, Epistemology and Cognition, especially pp. 55-57 (though he couches that 
discussion in terms of a reliabilist theory of justification). The bootstrapping aspect 
of such a response to skepticism emerges clearly in Alston, pp. 12-17, and in 
Williams, pp. 327ff. Alston endorses it reluctantly and with qualifications (pp. 
138-40). Williams mistakenly believes that his own view avoids the kind of criticism 
I have raised. It is also noteworthy that reliabilists have embraced bootstrapping in 
mounting an inductive defense of induction. See, for example, James Van Cleve, 
“Reliabilism, Justification, and the Problem of Induction,” in French, Uehling, and 
Wettstein, eds., Midwest Studies in Philosophy, Volume 1x (Minneapolis: Minnesota 
UP, 1984), pp. 555-67; and David Papineau, “Reliabilism, Induction, and Scepti- 
cism,” The Philosophical Quarterly, xL11 (1992): 1-20. 
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(B) holds, because we may assume that your beliefs about how things 
appear to you are generated by a reliable process. Continuing: 


(C) Therefore, you know that your appearance of having a hand is 
veridical. 
(D) Therefore, you know you are not a deceived brain in a vat. 


For comparison: 


(A’) Roxanne knows that her gas tank is full. 

(B’) Roxanne knows that the gas gauge reads ‘F’. 

(C’) Therefore, Roxanne knows that, on this occasion, her gas gauge is 
reading accurately. 


Thus, the reliabilist version of Moore’s refutation of skepticism sanc- 
tions the same kind of inference that created problems in connection 
with the gas-gauge case. Suppose we grant that the reliabilist is able to 
evade those problems by denying, either for principled reasons or by 
fiat, that bootstrapping can lead to knowledge. The upshot will be 
that reliabilism cannot provide a satisfactory response to skepticism 
along the lines just laid out.*? 

Let me return to the status of NR in general. I have taxed that view 
for allowing bootstrapping to count as a source of knowledge, or for 
not being able to explain what is wrong with it. In the example given 
above, the crux of the matter came down to the status of beliefs of the 
form: 


(20*) On occasion t, the gauge reads ‘X’ and X. 
and: 
(21*) On occasion t, the gauge is reading accurately. 


It looked as though the reliabilist was committed to saying that 
Roxanne knows instances of (20*), but does not know corresponding 
instances of (21*), even though she deduces the second from the 
first. Now, contextualism about knowledge might appear to offer the 
reliabilist a way out of this uncomfortable situation. The contextualist 
will say that our standards for knowledge rise as we think through the 
example. That is, the neighborhood Nwhich determines the reliabil- 


32 One might think that the reliabilist can simply stand on the claim that we have 
perceptual knowledge of the external world, insofar as our perceptual beliefs are 
generated by a reliable process. We cannot, on this more minimal view, move on to 
knowledge that our experiences are veridical; that further step would allow for 
bootstrapping, which we have said is unreliable. One difficulty, among others, with 
such a position is that it is inconsistent with the closure principle for knowledge. 
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ity of processes expands. At first, when (20*) is under consideration, 
worlds in which the gas gauge fails are excluded from N. The gas 
gauge counts as reliable, and Roxanne is correctly judged to know 
both conjuncts of (20*), and (20*) itself. But overt consideration of 
(21*) brings questions about the accuracy of the gauge into the 
picture, and worlds in which the gauge is wrong come to be included 
in N. In this setting, the gauge no longer counts as reliable, so 
Roxanne does not know that her gas tank is full. Hence, she does not 
know one of the conjuncts of (20*), and she does not know (20*) as 
a whole. Nor does she know (21*), which she derived from (20*). 
Contextualism relieves the reliabilist’s embarrassment of having to 
explain how reliability is lost in the course of Roxanne’s deducing a 
proposition from another one that entails it. 

I do not propose to enter into a full-blown discussion of contextu- 
alism here, but I shall make two brief points. First, if the standards of 
reliability and knowledge can be elevated in something like the 
manner just described, then we almost never know explicitly that we 
know anything. We also lose some seemingly impeccable first-order 
knowledge. To see this, recall the example in which you believe that 
Omar has new shoes. Say that you reflect upon your epistemic situa- 
tion, and you believe that your belief that Omar has a new pair of 
shoes is the outcome of a reliable process. According to the contex- 
tualist revision of NR, considering the reliability of a beliefforming 
process expands the neighborhood N so that the process no longer 
counts as reliable. It follows that once you reflect upon the fact that 
your beliefforming process is reliable, you no longer know that Omar 
has a new pair of shoes. A fortiori, you do not know that you know 
that Omar has new shoes. Recourse to contextualism of this sort 
would make both’ first- and higher-order knowledge very fragile, 
unable to survive virtually any reflection at all. Such a result is hardly 
acceptable.*? 

My second thought is that adding a contextualist dimension to NR 
may be going to great lengths to save a view that does not want to be 
saved. I say this because a consequence of the contextualist maneuver 
is that, if it is possible to maintain low epistemic standards while the 
entire bootstrapping procedure is carried out, that procedure would 
be successful. Roxanne could convert knowledge of how much fuel is 
in the tank of her car into knowledge that her gas gauge is reliable. 


38 To be sure, the contextualist scheme I have described is quite crude, and one 
might hope to find more satisfactory accounts of when and how epistemic standards 
get raised. But I am not aware of any worked-out proposal that would serve the 
reliabilist’s purposes any better; see my “The New Relevant Alternatives Theory,” 
Philosophical Perspectives, x11 (1999): 155-80, especially section 3. 
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But, for the reliabilist, knowledge of how much fuel is in the tank is 
knowledge of one empirical fact, and knowledge that the gauge is 
reliable is knowledge of another, independent empirical fact. One 
should not be able to transmute the first into the second, as boot- 
strapping would allow one to do.** To put the same point another 
way: suppose a change in epistemic standards of the sort envisioned 
does thwart or suppress the bootstrapping procedure. Still, the stan- 
dards’ tendency to change would not eliminate the possibility of 
bootstrapping in principle or somehow make bootstrapping intrinsi- 
cally more acceptable. To that extent, whatever relief contextualism 
provides will strike the reliabilist as cosmetic, not real. 


IV. SOME CONCLUSIONS 
CR and NR, as I understand them, are meant to be general theories 
of what knowledge is. I have been arguing that both views encounter 
substantial difficulties when they have to deal with higher-level knowl- 
edge. CR allows: 


(10) You know that Omar has new shoes. 
but not the higher-level: 


(11) You know that your belief that Omar has new shoes is true (not 
false). 


NR got into trouble with the gas-gauge case. A proponent of NR has 
to say that Roxanne knows: 


(20) On this occasion, the gauge says ‘F’ and FE 
But if he goes on to grant that she knows: 
(21) On this occasion, the gauge is reading accurately. 
it appears that she can proceed to knowledge of: 
(23) The gative is reliable. 


and beyond. This result is unacceptable, yet it is not clear how NR can 
avoid it. 

What lessons should we draw? First, these phenomena provide some 
reason—not a conclusive reason, but some reason—to endorse the 
traditional view that knowledge requires justification. The traditional 
view handles the problem cases with relative ease. First, it offers a natural 
explanation of why (11) follows so closely on (10). Good evidence that 


34 I suppose Roxanne also has reliable beliefs, and knowledge, about the outputs 
of the gauge. What she still lacks is any access to whether the gauge itself is accurate 
or reliable. 
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Omar has new shoes is good evidence that a belief that Omar has new 
shoes is true, not false. If you have such evidence (and you believe that 
Omar has new shoes, and your belief is true, and there are no Gettier 
traps), then you are in a good position to have the knowledge reported 
in (10). Moreover, given that you have this evidence, you are also in a 
good position to have the higher-level knowledge reported in (11), so 
long as you recognize that you believe that Omar has new shoes, and you 
believe that your belief is true, not false. 

Bringing justification into the picture also helps to explain what is 
wrong with Roxanne’s bootstrapping. Given the way the example was 
framed, Roxanne has no justification for (23), nor, I think, for (22) 
or (21). If justification is necessary for knowledge, she does not know 
any of these, which seems correct. What about (20)? Since (20) 
directly entails (21), Raxanne would be justified in believing (21) if 
she is justified in believing (20). If, as I claim, she is not justified in 
believing (21), then she is not justified in believing (20), either. That, 
too, seems plausible. If Roxanne has no independent reason to 
believe that the position of the needle on the gauge is reliably 
correlated with how much gas is in the tank, I cannot see that she is 
justified in believing that her tank is full when she looks at the gauge. 
So the traditionalist can say that Roxanne does not know (20) or (21), 
since she lacks justification for both. There are no bootstraps for her 
to pull on. 

Thus, re-instating a justification requirement for knowledge does 
make it easier to explain what is going on in the gas-gauge case. An 
objection is bound to arise, however. I have as much as said that for 
Roxanne to know how much gas she has by reading the gauge, she 
needs to have justification for thinking that the gauge is reliable. This 
claim seems to invite a version of the regress problem discussed in 
section I. Suppose that, in general, justification for believing that X 
always requires justification for the belief that the process by which 
you came to believe that X is reliable. It apparently follows that 
justification for any belief will require an endless hierarchy of further 
justified beliefs of level (N + 1) as to the reliability of the way one’s 
belief at level N was formed.” But to say that justification sometimes 
requires reason to believe that one’s belief-forming process is reli- 
able, as it does in Roxanne’s situation, does not imply that justifica- 
tion always requires such higher-level support or supplementation. It 
is this second, stronger claim that creates the regress, and one can 
refuse to agree to it. Note, though, that one can maintain that 


35 Some coherentists cheerfully accept this consequence. 
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knowledge always requires justification, without maintaining that 
justification always requires further justification for the higher-level 
belief that the process that led to the formation of one’s initial belief 
was reliable.*6 

In sum, reliabilism encounters serious difficulties in accounting for 
reflective knowledge, difficulties that might well be avoided by a 
justificationist approach to knowledge. The question now arises 
whether the weakness in reliabilism that has come to light is confined 
to its treatment of reflective knowledge, or whether there is some 
deeper, more far-reaching problem with reliabilism which vividly 
shows itself when reflective knowledge is under consideration. Cor- 
relatively, one might ask whether the only essential work the justifi- 
cation condition does is to capture the relations between lower- and 
higher-level knowledge. 

My own view, which I shall state but not argue for, is that the 
inability of reliabilism to account for reflective knowledge has its 
roots in a more basic deficiency. J take it that knowledge is a kind of 
human success. It is something we accomplish; we have to do our 
part. The justification requirement is an attempt to formulate what 
that part is. Reliabilism either loses sight of this aspect of knowledge, 
or tries, in effect, to substitute some kind of de facto alignment 
between belief and the world for the knower’s own contribution.*” As 
a consequence, reliabilist theories go wrong in their treatment of 
various cases, and these include the examples deployed above. Relia- 
bilism has trouble accounting for reflective knowledge because it is 
defective as an account of knowledge in general. A consideration of 
reflective knowledge shows that knowledge in general is neither 
reliably true belief nor belief that results from a reliable process. 

JONATHAN VOGEL 
Amherst College 


36 For such a view, see Alston, “What’s Wrong with Immediate Knowledge?” 
reprinted in his Epistemic Justification: Essays in the Theory of Knowledge (Ithaca: 
Cornell, 1989), pp. 57-78. Another response would be to deny that the pertinent 
beliefs fall into the hierarchy of levels described in the text, setting off the regress. 
Perhaps first-order beliefs about how various mechanisms perform can justify beliefs 
about the reliability of those mechanisms, and about the reliability of belief forming 
procedures that make use of those mechanisms. A view something like this was 
developed by Wilfrid Sellars, “Empiricism and the Philosophy of Mind,” reprinted 
in Science, Perception and Reality (London: Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1963), pp. 
127-96. 

37 So-called “virtue epistemology” seeks to do justice to the contribution of the 
knower while retaining many of the central features of reliabilism. My impression is 
that the reliabilist component of such accounts prevents them from giving a proper 
treatment of the way a knower’s evidence figures in knowledge, but I shall not pursue 
that issue here. 
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A NOTE ON WITTGENSTEIN’S “NOTORIOUS PARAGRAPH” 
ABOUT THE GODEL THEOREM* 


I imagine someone asking my advice; he says: “I have constructed a 
proposition (I will use ‘P’ to designate it) in Russell’s symbolism, and by 
means of certain definitions and transformations it can be so interpreted 
that it says: ‘P is not provable in Russell’s system’. Must I not say that this 
proposition on the one hand is true, and on the other hand is unprovable? 
For suppose it were false; then it is true that it is provable. And that surely 
cannot be! And if it is proved, then it is proved that it is not provable. Thus 
it can only be true, but unprovable.” 

Just as we ask, “‘Provable’ in what system?,” so we must also ask, ““True’ 
in what system?” “True in Russell’s system” means, as was said, proved in 
Russell’s system, and “false in Russell’s system” means the opposite has 
been proved in Russell’s system.—Now what does your “suppose it is false” 
mean? In the Russell sense it means, “suppose the opposite is proved in 
Russell’s system”; if that is your assumption you will now presumably give up 
the interpretation that it is unprovable. And by “this interpretation” I 
understand the translation into this English sentence. —If you assume that 
the proposition is provable in Russell’s system, that means it is true in the 
Russell sense, and the'interpretation “P is not provable” again has to be given 
up. If you assume that the proposition is true in the Russell sense, the same 
thing follows. Further: if the proposition is supposed to be false in some 
other than the Russell sense, then it does not contradict this for it to be 
proved in Russell’s system. (What is called “losing” in chess may constitute 
winning in another game.)} 


e believe that this “notorious paragraph”? contains a phil- 

osophical claim of great interest which has been almost 

entirely missed in the brouhaha about whether Ludwig 
Wittgenstein “misunderstood” Géodel’s first Incompleteness Theo- 
rem. Our purpose here is to detach that claim, so to speak, from that 
disputed question (although the fact that Wittgenstein’s critics seem 
to have missed it must surely be relevant to the dispute). 


*Floyd is grateful to Jan Harald Alnes, Akihiro Kanamori, and Rohit Parikh for 
conversations on points related to the issues discussed in this paper. 

1 Ludwig Wittgenstein, Remarks on the Foundations of Mathematics, G.H. von Wright, 
R. Rhees, and G.E.M. Anscombe, eds.; Anscombe, trans. (Cambridge: MIT, 1978, 
revised edition), 1, Appendix m1, §8. 

? So-called by Floyd in her “Prose versus Proof: Wittgenstein on Gödel, Tarski and 
Truth,” Philosophia Mathematica (forthcoming). Floyd gives a detailed reading of this 
paragraph in “On Saying What You Really Want to Say: Wittgenstein, Gödel and the 
Trisection of the Angle,” in Jaakko Hintikka, ed., From Dedekind to Gödel: Essays on the 
Development of the Foundations of Mathematics (Boston: Kluwer, 1995), pp. 373-425. 
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The claim is simply this: if one assumes (and, a fortiori if one 
actually finds out) that ~P is provable in Russell’s system one should 
(or, as Wittgenstein actually writes, one “will now presumably”) give 
up the “translation” of P by the English sentence ‘Pis not provable’, 

To see that Wittgenstein is on to something here, let us imagine 
that a proof of ~P has actually been discovered. Assume, for the time 
being, that Russell’s system (henceforth PM) has not actually turned 
out to be inconsistent, however. Then, by the first Incompleteness 
Theorem, we know that PM is w-inconsistent. But what does w-incon- 
sistency show? w-inconsistency shows that a system has no model in 
which the predicate we have been interpreting as ‘x is a natural number’ 
possesses an extension that is isomorphic to the natural numbers. 

But why did we “translate” P as ‘P is not provable in PM’? Well, P 
has the form: =(4x) (NaturalNo. (x).Proof(x,t)), where ‘? abbreviates 
a numerical expression whose value calculates out to be the Gödel 
number of Pitself, ‘Proof’ abbreviates a predicate that is supposed to 
define an effectively calculable relation that holds between two nat- 
ural numbers n,m just in case nis the Godel number of a proof whose 
last line is the formula with Gödel number m, and ‘NaturalNo.(x)’ is 
the predicate of PM we interpret as ‘x is a natural number’. 

But in discovering that PM is w-inconsistent we have discovered 
that: 


(1) ‘NaturalNo.(x)’ cannot be so interpreted. In all admissible interpre- 
tations of PM (all interpretations that fit at least one model of PM), 
there are entities that are not natural numbers (and, a fortiori, not 
Gödel numbers of proofs). 

(2) Those predicates of PM (for example, ‘Proof(x,t)’) whose exten- 
sions are provably infinite, and which we believed to be infinite 
subsets of N (the set of all natural numbers), do not have such 
extensions in any model. Instead, they have extensions that invari- 
ably also contain elements that are not natural numbers. 


In short, the “translation” of P as ‘P is not provable in PM’ is 
untenable in this case—just as Wittgenstein asserted! This does 
not, however, affect the correctness of Gédel’s proof, for nothing 
in that proof turns on any such translation into ordinary prose.® 


3 In introductory remarks to his 1931 paper, Gödel did sketch an argument using 
intuitive versions of the notions of truth and proof. But he was quite explicit that this 
heuristic sketch plays no essential role in the proof he gives with “full precision” in 
the body of the paper; see “On Formally Undecidable Propositions of Principia 
Mathematica and Related Systems I,” Kurt Gödel: Collected Works, Volume 1, Solomon 
Feferman et alia, eds. (New York: Oxford, 1986), pp. 147-51, especially p. 147 note 
6, p. 151 paragraph 2, p. 173 note 41. 
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Wittgenstein’s aim is not to refute the Gödel theorem but to 
“by-pass” it.* 

In addition, we may point out that, if PM is actually inconsistent, 
and not merely w-inconsistent, then it has no “admissible interpreta- 
tions”—which is not to deny that in various contexts, and for various 
reasons, we may want to correlate its sentences with sentences in 
English. 

I. BUT SURELY WITTGENSTEIN COULDN’T HAVE KNOWN 
ABOUT THAT STUFF! 

But is it believable that Wittgenstein could have known about the 
“numerical insegregativity”> of w-inconsistent systems? Are we not 
being overly charitable in giving this as Wittgenstein’s reason for 
saying that, if one assumes that —Pis provable in Russell’s system, one 
“will now presumably give up the interpretation” of P by the English 
sentence ‘Pis unprovable’? 

The answer is that we have testimony (and not from a particularly 
sympathetic source!) that Wittgenstein thought about what are now 
called “nonstandard” models of the natural numbers, and connected 
them with the Gédel theorem. In 1957, R.L. Goodstein® wrote: 


Wittgenstein with remarkable insight said in the early thirties that 
Gédel’s results showed that the notion of a finite cardinal could not be 
expressed in an axiomatic system and that formal number variables must 
necessarily take values other than natural numbers; a view which, fol- 
lowing Skolem’s 1934 publication, of which Wittgenstein was unaware, is 
now generally accepted (zbid., p. 551). 


And in 1972, Goodstein’ wrote: 


I do not think Wittgenstein heard of Godel’s discovery before 1935; on 
hearing about it his immediate reaction, with I think truly remarkable 
insight, was to observe that it showed that the formalization of arithmetic 
with mathematical induction and the substitution of numerals for vari- 


4 See Remarks on the Foundations of Mathematics, vii §19: “My task is, not to talk 
about (e.g.) Gédel’s proof, but to by-pass it.” 

5 A term introduced by Quine to refer to the model-theoretic fact that w-incon- 
sistent systems have no model in which the “integers” of the model are (isomorphic 
to) the natural numbers. See his “On w-inconsistency and the So-called Axiom of 
Infinity,” in Selected Logic Papers (Cambridge: Harvard, 1995, enlarged edition), pp. 
114-20; compare Set Theory and Its Logic (Cambridge: Harvard, 1969, revised edi- 
tion), pp. 305-06. 

6 “Critical Notice of Remarks on the Foundations of Mathematics,” Mind, LXVI 
(1957): 549-53. 

7 “Wittgenstein’s Philosophy of Mathematics,” in A. Ambrose and M. Lazerowitz, 
eds., Ludwig Wittgenstein: Philosophy and Language (London: Allen and Unwin, 1972), 
pp. 271-86. 
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ables fails to capture the concept of natural number, and the variables 
must admit values which are not natural numbers. For if, in a system A, 
all the sentences G(n) with n a natural number are provable, but the 
universal sentence (n)G(n) is not, then there must be an interpretation 
of A in which n takes values other than natural numbers for which G(n) 
is not true (in fact in 1934, Th. Skolem had shown that this was the case, 
independently of Gédel’s work) (ibid. p. 279). 


Interestingly, Goodstein entirely missed the connection between this 
“remarkable insight” and the claim we are discussing—which may not 
only be taken to be contained in Appendix I, §8 of Remarks on the 
Foundations of Mathematics, but also as constituting virtually the whole 
of §10 of the same Appendix!® But, as is well known, the remarks on 
Gédel’s theorem were written as notes for Wittgenstein himself, and 
there was no reason for their author to state explicitly everything that 
he knew in connection with them. The fact is that Wittgenstein did 
understand—“with remarkable insight’—that “variables must neces- 
sarily take on values other than the natural numbers.” (Indeed, this 
must be the case whether PM is w-inconsistent or not; the point about 
w-inconsistency is that, if PM is w-inconsistent, then there is no 
interpretation under which PM’s theorems come out true in which 
the formal number variables take only the natural numbers as values.) 
We know this not only from Goodstein, but also from remarks made 
by Wittgenstein’s student Alister Watson® in a 1938 paper in Mind. 
Watson explicitly states that his interpretation of the Gödel incom- 
pleteness result “owes much to lengthy discussions with a number of 
people, especially Mr. Turing and Dr. Wittgenstein” (ibid., p. 445). He 
then gives an argument very similar to the one we sketched above 


8 Remarks on the Foundations of Mathematics, 1, Appendix m1, §10: “ ‘But surely P 
cannot be provable, for, supposing it were proved, then the proposition that it is not 
provable would be proved’. But if this were now proved, or if I believed—perhaps 
through an error—that I had proved it, why should I not let the proof stand and say 
I must withdraw my interpretation ‘unprovable’?” 

Compare Goodstein’s dismissal of Wittgenstein’s remarks on Gödel, “Critical 
Notice of Remarks on the Foundations of Mathematics,” p. 551, and “Wittgenstein’s 
Philosophy of Mathematics,” p. 279. 

9 “Mathematics and Its Foundations,” Mind, xiv (1938): 440-51. According to 
Andrew Hodges, Turing’s biographer, discussions were held between Watson, 
Turing, and Wittgenstein in the summer of 1937, when Turing returned for a 
season to Cambridge between his years at Princeton—Alan Turing: The Enigma (New 
York: Touchstone, 1983), pp. 109, 136. The “notorious paragraph” of Remarks on the 
Foundations of Mathematics, 1, Appendix m1, §8 was penned on September 23, 1937, 
when Wittgenstein was in Norway (see the Wittgenstein papers, CD Rom, Oxford 
University Press and the University of Bergen, 1998, Item 118 (Band XIV), pp. 
106ff.). According to G.H. von Wright (correspondence with Floyd) Wittgenstein 
praised Watson’s paper very highly on more than one occasion—something Witt- 
genstein did not very often do with colleagues’ work. 
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about the effect of w-inconsistency on the power of any recursively 
axiomatized system of arithmetic to express the notion of natural 
number. He does this, he says, in order to show that the intuitive 
argument about the true but unprovable proposition P “obscures 
rather than illuminates the point” of Gédel’s theorem.!° This, as we 
have just argued, may be seen to have been Wittgenstein’s point as 
well in the “notorious paragraph.” 


U. BUT EVEN SO... 
Even though, as we explained, our purpose here is to examine the 
valuable and still relatively unappreciated point that Wittgenstein 
makes in §8 (and also in §10) of Appendix I of Remarks on the 
Foundations of Mathematics—that is, that the “translation” of the fa- 
mous Gödel sentence Pas ‘Pis unprovable in PM’ is not cast in stone, 
but is something that we have to give up in certain contexts—rather 


10 Watson, “Mathematics and Its Foundations,” pp. 446-47: 

“If we assume for the moment that this axiomatic system is indeed a good basis 
for arithmetic, we shall have to conclude that the formula is not provable, and 
therefore, since this is just what it says, that it is true. For if it were provable, it would 
be false, and the system would be incorrect. 

This method of putting the argument, however, obscures rather than illuminates 
the point. Suppose we assume the falsity of the formula, we cannot, of course, derive 
a contradiction, for this would amount to a proof of the formula. Instead, we reach 
the following peculiar situation, which is called by Gédel an w-contradiction (w is 
the “ordinal number” of a sequence). We find that there is a function of a cardinal 
variable, say f(n), such that (all on the basis of the falsehood of Gédel’s formula) 
(n)f(n) can be disproved, and yet we can convince ourselves that we can prove in 
turn £(0),f(1),f(2) and so on. In other words, we apply mathematical induction to 
the proofs of the system, and obtain £(0), and from a proof of £(n) for any particular 
value of n, a proof for n+1. 

Why should we object to an w-contradiction? Why should we not still say that 
G6del’s formula may be false? The answer is that if we do this we shall feel 
compelled to say that the cardinal numbers cannot be all the values of the variable 
n, if f(n) can be true for each particular value of n, and yet (n)f(n) be false. ... 

Thus the notion of a cardinal variable, i.e. of a number in the everyday sense, is 
something that cannot be completely expressed in the axiomatic system.” 

We note that although Watson is right that, if we assume the falsity of Gédel’s 
formula—that is, if we assume “(3x) (NaturalNo. (x).Proof(x,¢))”—then (n) f(n) can 
be disproved (taking ‘f(n)’ to be “4(NaturaINo.(n).Proof(n,#))” and yet “we can 
prove in turn {(0),f(1),/(2) and so on,” the usual proof of this w-inconsistency does 
not proceed by “applying mathematical induction to the proofs of the system.” 
Rather, one employs the fact that, if PM is inconsistent that it is (trivially) w-incon- 
sistent, and if it is consistent, then by the already proven facts that (i) PM would be 
inconsistent if any natural number n were the Gödel number of a proof of the 
formula with Gödel number ‘t’, and (ii) ‘Proof(n,t)’ represents the recursive 
relation “n is a proof of the formula with Gödel number ¢” and “NaturalNo.(0),” 
“NaturalNo.(1),” “NaturalNo.(2)”...are all (trivially) provable, it follows that for 
each numeral ‘n’, “a(NaturalNo.(n).Proof(n,t))” is provable in PM, that is, that 
there are proofs of f(0), f(1), f(2).... We see no way to use mathematical induction 
in the way Watson suggests. This error is irrelevant, however to the point Watson was 
making. 
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than to discuss in detail the dispute(s) about (1) whether Wittgen- 
stein “understood” the Gödel theorem, and (2) whether his philo- 
sophical remarks about it have any value, we would be remiss if we did 
not at least comment on the question of the bearing of the unappre- 
ciated point on at least the second of those disputes. (The reader who 
has followed us this far should have no doubts about whether Witt- 
genstein understood the Gédel theorem, and hence about the posi- 
tion to take with respect to the first dispute!) 

The principal source of the question as to the cogency of Wittgen- 
stein’s discussion are the words in the notorious §8: “True in Rus- 
sell’s system’ means, as was said: proved in Russell’s system, and ‘false 
in Russell’s system’ means: the opposite has been proved in Russell’s 
system” (emphasis added). Is Wittgenstein not aware that arithmeti- 
cal propositions have a meaning and truth value independent of what 
system they are formalized in? Is he just identifying “truth” and 
“provability” out of some misguided combination of formalist and 
constructivist/finitist motives? And so on. 

The answer is that one cannot simply ignore the direction (implicit 
in the words we italicized) to look at what was said before about ‘true 
in Russell’s system’. 

Just one paragraph before (§7), there appear the remarks which 
clearly set the stage for the notorious remark: 


7. “But may there not be true propositions which are written in this 
symbolism, but are not provable in Russell’s system?”—‘True proposi- 
tions’, hence propositions which are true in another system, i.e. can 
rightly be asserted in another game. Certainly, why should there not be 
such propositions; or rather: why should not propositions—of physics, 
e.g.—be written in Russell’s symbolism? The question is quite analogous 
to: Can there be true propositions in the language of Euclid, which are 
not provable in his system, but are true?—Why, there are even proposi- 
tions which are provable in Euclid’s system, but are false in another 
system. May not triangles be—in another system—similar (very similar) 
which do not have equal angles?—“But that’s just a joke! For in that case 
they are not ‘similar’ to one another in the same sensel”—Of course not; 
and a proposition which cannot be proved in Russell’s system is “true” or 
“false” in a different sense from a proposition of Principia Mathematica. ™! 


If one reads this paragraph with care, one will observe two things: 
first, that Wittgenstein is telling us that we should look on PM as a 
“system” in the sense in which a system of non-Euclidean geometry is 
a “system” of geometry—a sense in which the same sentence (Satz) 


11 Remarks on the Foundations of Mathematics, 1, Appendix 111, §7. 
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can be true in one system and false in another. And, second, that this 
paragraph does not deny that a proposition that cannot be proved in 
Russell’s system (Wittgenstein obviously means one that cannot be 
decided, that is, proved or disproved) can, in some sense be “true” or 
“false” (outside the system)—he only asserts that this is a “different 
sense” from the sense in which it is true or false as a “proposition of 
Principia Mathematica.” We shall now comment on each of these 
points in turn. 

(1) Wittgenstein’s targets in much of Part I of Remarks on the 
Foundations of Mathematics are Gottlob Frege and Bertrand Russell, 
not as mathematical logicians but as philosophers of mathematics 
and logic. These philosophers emphatically did not see themselves as 
providing a mere notation into which one could transcribe the prop- 
ositions that mathematicians actually utter, write, and publish in 
ordinary “mathematical prose,” that is, in English or French or Ger- 
man or.... They saw themselves as providing a freestanding “ideal 
language” or “concept-language,” what W. V. Quine!® has called a 
first-grade conceptual scheme, which in some sense supercedes ordi- 
nary language. Moreover, in providing such a scheme, they saw 
themselves as providing mathematics with a foundation. Ordinary 
language might be necessary to “lead someone into” the ideal lan- 
guage, but the “elucidations” we offer for this purpose in ordinary 
language are, so to speak, a ladder that we can throw away. Frege 
explicitly argues that ordinary language sentences that we use to 
explain the ideal notation do not and cannot capture the precise 
content of the ideal notion.’* It would be utterly foreign to this spirit 
to explain the truth of a formula of Principia Mathematica by merely 
writing down an English sentence, and saying this is what it means for 
P to be true. To confess that this is what one has to do would be to 
abandon the claim. for the foundational status of a system such as 
Principia Mathematica entirely. (So that when Wittgenstein writes in 
§8: “And by ‘this interpretation’ I understand the translation into this 
English sentence,” he’ is already denying that this notion of an “inter- 
pretation” which can only be indicated in English by helpful “hints”!4 


12 “Speaking of Objects,” Ontological Relativity and Other Essays (New York: Colum- 
bia, 1969), p. 24. 

18 For the case of what Frege takes to be his primitive or undefinable notions (for 
example, function, concept), see his Collected Papers on Mathematics, Logic, and Philos- 
ophy, Brian McGuinness, ed., Max Black et alia, trans. (New York: Blackwell, 1984), 
pp. 193-94, 300, 302; Posthumous Writings, pp. 207, 214, 235; Grundgesetze der Arith- 
metik, I (Hildesheim: Olms, 1966), Appendix 2, n. 1 (p. 240). 

14 Compare Frege, “On Concept and Object,” Collected Papers, p. 194. 
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and which does not in principle require any dependence on informal 
mathematical language, makes any real sense.) 

Instead, Wittgenstein is suggesting, there is a sense in which a 
formalism can be free-standing, but it is not the sense of a Begriffs- 
schrift or an ideal language. It can be free-standing regarded simply as 
a formal system. But then the only sense of “truth” we shall have 
available is: being a theorem of the system.'® And in that case, why 
should it not be the case that one and the same “proposition” should 
be “true in Russell’s system” and false in a different system? 

Indeed, something of this kind does happen. Jf there are only finitely 
many individuals, then for some natural number x, x=Sx (imagine this 
written out in the formal notation) is a theorem of Principia Math- 
ematica, while There are only finitely many individuals and for every natural 
number x, x # Sx (imagine this likewise written out in formal notation) 
is a consistent proposition (model theoretically as well as proof 
theoretically) in Zermelo set theory. Or to change the example, the 
formula ‘(4x)(x€ x)’ (“some set belongs to itself”) is “true in Quine’s 
system” (Mathematical Logic) and “false in Zermelo set theory”! 

Today, of course, few if any philosophers think that a formal system 
provides a foundation for either the content or the truth of mathe- 
matical propositions. But one of us (Putnam) remembers a delightful 
philosophical conversation between C.G. Hempel and one of Hans 
Reichenbach’s graduate students in Reichenbach’s living room in 
1950, at which the older attitude and the newer attitude memorably 
clashed. Hempel was defending Quine’s skepticism with respect to 
the analytic-synthetic distinction, and the graduate student said plain- 
tively: “Quine’s arguments may show that the analytic-synthetic dis- 
tinction makes no sense in natural language. But why doesn’t it make 
clear sense in a formalized language?”; and Hempel replied: “Every 
formalized language is ultimately explained in some natural lan- 
guage. The disease [Hempel meant the unclarity of the analytic- 
synthetic distinction] is hereditary.” Here, Hempel—like Wittgenstein 
in Remarks on the Foundations of Mathematics—was denying that a 


15 After the appearance of semantics with Alfred Tarski, one can add another 
sense: holding in all models of the system. If we take this to mean all Henkin 
models, then even in the case of a higher-order language like PM, this will coincide 
with being a theorem. It is a further question, however, whether Tarski’s model- 
theoretical account of truth definitions for formalized languages exhibits a correct 
analysis of our intuitive notion of truth. On the claim that Tarski analyzed the concept 
of truth, see Floyd, “Prose versus Proof: Wittgenstein on Gédel, Tarski and Truth”; 
and also Putnam, “A Comparison of Something with Something Else,” in his Words 
and Life (Cambridge: Harvard, 1994), pp. 330-50. So far as we know, Wittgenstein 
never mentioned Tarski’s work on truth definitions. 
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formal system could provide us with a standard of truth or clarity that 
is, in principle, inaccessible to a natural language. 

(2) What if someone were to have said to Wittgenstein: “When I say 
that P is true in Russell’s system, what J mean is simply that its 
translation into English—any one of its mathematically equivalent 
translations, including ‘P is unprovable in PM’—is true?” We believe 
that Wittgenstein would have pointed out that the notion of truth is 
eliminable here.!® To understand ‘P is true in PM’ as meaning “The 
English sentence ‘P is unprovable in PM’ is true” (or more colloqui- 
ally, as meaning “It is true that P is unprovable in PM”), would 
amount (as we see by “disquoting”) just to understanding ‘Pis true in 
PM’ as short for ‘Pis unprovable in PM’, or understanding Pitself (in 
PM) as short for ‘Pis unprovable in PM’. In short this just is to accept 
what Wittgenstein calls “the translation into this English sentence.” 
And this is something, we have shown, Wittgenstein did discuss in the 
“notorious paragraph”—‘“with remarkable insight.” 

That the Gödel theorem shows that (1) there is a well-defined notion 
of “mathematical truth” applicable to every formula of PM; and (2) that, 
if PM is consistent, then some “mathematical truths” in that sense are 
undecidable in PM, is nota mathematical result but a metaphysical claim. 
But that if P is provable in PM then PM is inconsistent and if —P is 
provable in PM then PM is w-inconsistent is precisely the mathematical 
claim that Gödel proved. What Wittgenstein is criticizing is the philo- 
sophical naiveté involved in confusing the two, or thinking that the 
former follows from the latter. But not because Wittgenstein wants 
simply to deny the metaphysical claim; rather, he wants us to see how little 
sense we have succeeded in giving it. 

JULIET FLOYD 
Boston University 
HILARY PUTNAM 
Harvard University 


16 For a discussion of the senses in which Wittgenstein was and was not a 
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MULTIPLE REALIZATIONS* N T 


We could be made of Swiss cheese and it wouldn’t matter.! 


For if one defines the operation of sawing as being a certain kind of dividing, 
then this cannot come about unless the saw has teeth of a certain kind; and 
these cannot be unless it is of iron.? 


hilosophers are near consensus that the multiple realizability 

of higher-level properties in lower-level properties stops theo- 

retical reduction dead in its tracks. Hilary Putnam introduced 
the idea of multiple realizability in a series of papers in the 1960s,3 
and used it to demolish the hypothesis that psychological states are 
reducible to brain states. In the following decade, Jerry Fodor* gen- 
eralized Putnam’s conclusion and played the multiple realizability thesis 
(henceforth MRT) like a trump card against attempts to reduce any 
special science, that is, any science “above” physics. Whereas a few 
philosophers have questioned whether MRT is really at odds with 
reductionism—Robert Richardson® and Elliott Sober® argue that 


*For valuable comments and discussion, I wish to thank Tom Bontly, Berent Enc, 
Branden Fitelson, Mohan Matthen, Jodi Supanich, and, especially, Elliott Sober. 

1 Hilary Putnam, Mind, Language, and Reality: Philosophical Papers, Volume I (New 
York: Cambridge, 1975), p. 291. 

2 Aristotle, Physics: Book II, in Richard McKeon, ed., The Basic Works of Aristotle 
(New York: Random, 1941), chapter 9, p. 252. 

3 For instance, in 1967 Putnam published both “The Mental Life of Some 
Machines” and “The Nature of Mental States.” Both are reprinted in his Mind, 
Language, and Reality, pp. 408-28, 429-40. 

* “Special Sciences,” as reprinted in his Representations (Cambridge: MIT, 1981), 
pp. 127-45. 

5“Functionalism and Reductionism,” Philosophy of Science, xiv1, 4 (December 
1979): 533-58. 

6 “The Multiple Realizability Argument against Reductionism,” Philosophy of Sci- 
ence, LXVI, 4 (December 1999): 542-64. 
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MRT is consistent with reductionism—no one, to my knowledge, has 
seriously questioned the truth of MRT itself. Presumably, this com- 
placency speaks to the obvious nature of MRT. Surely, there are many 
ways to build a system with a given function, whether the system falls 
within the domain of psychology, biology, or chemistry. Dissenters 
focus on what this fact means for reductionism. 

Despite philosophers’ ready acceptance of MRT, it is not a precise 
thesis. Indeed, as far as I know, no philosopher has ever tried to 
complete the sentence, ‘Nand M are distinct realizations of T when 
and only when ’, Rather, philosophical discussion of MRT 
is dominated by examples that appeal to the intuitive force of the 
thesis. We are asked to imagine kinds, like carburetors, mousetraps, 
computers, and minds, that all, presumably, lend themselves to multiple 
realizations. But why should we accept so easily that MRT is as 
plausible for minds as it is for carburetors? Furthermore, how much 
similarity must realizers bear to each other to justify the claim that 
they are realizations of a single kind? Are corkscrews that differ in 
composition only—one is made of steel and the other of alumi- 
num— different realizations of the same kind? Are corkscrews which 
are identical in composition but which differ only in color—one is 
painted yellow and the other red—different realizations of a cork- 
screw? Are corkscrews that differ in mechanism as well as in compo- 
sition—a waiter’s corkscrew relies on a simple lever whereas a 
“winged” corkscrew utilizes a rack and pinion— different realizations 
of the same kind? What do we say about devices that open wine 
bottles with injections of CO? Perhaps these are not realizations of 
corkscrews, because they have no screw, but they and corkscrews are 
realizations of the kind bottle opener. But, of course, neither CO, 
injectors nor corkscrews can open soda bottles, so perhaps we should 
say that corkscrews and COg injectors are realizations of the kind 
corked-bottle opener. But is this a legitimate kind? Who gets to say? 

My bet is that philosophers will disagree about how to answer the 
questions above; or, if they agree, the reasons for their answers will 
differ. This fact is significant given the weight MRT bears in argu- 
ments against reductionism. Before it is possible to evaluate the force 
of MRT in arguments against reductionism, we must be in a position 
to say with assurance what the satisfaction conditions for MRT actu- 
ally are. It is my contention here that philosophers are much too 
quick to claim that a given kind is multiply realizable. Once various 
conceptual issues are clarified, the task of demonstrating multiple 
realizability smacks the hard surface of empirical fact, and, I shall 
argue, leaves MRT far more difficult to establish than philosophers 
currently acknowledge. Furthermore, genuine cases of multiple re- 
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alizability undercut the traditional motivation for admitting func- 
tional kinds into the ontologies of the special sciences. In the end, 
reflection on MRT obliges us to articulate anew some of the basic 
goals of the special sciences. 


I. AN A PRIORI ARGUMENT FOR MULTIPLE REALIZABILITY 

A good place to begin an evaluation of MRT is with an examination 
of arguments that philosophers have made in its favor. Why think 
that it is possible for a kind to be multiply realizable? One argument 
that seems to lend support for MRT derives from the concept of 
functional isomorphism. As Putnam’ defines this concept, “Two 
systems are functionally isomorphic if there is a correspondence 
between the states of one and the states of the other that preserves 
functional relations” (ibid., p. 291). Putnam’s definition of functional 
isomorphism has clearest application in the context of computing 
machines, where we can speak of the states of one machine being 
mapped one-to-one onto the states of a second machine. The two 
machines will exhibit a functional isomorphism if and only if the 
sequential relations among states in the first mirror the sequential 
relations among states in the second onto which they are mapped: 
“for F to be a functional isomorphism, it must be the case that state 
A is followed by state B in system 1 if and only if state F(A) is followed 
by state F(B) in system 2” (ibid., p. 292). Given this notion of func- 
tional isomorphism, Putnam claims, it follows immediately that “two 
systems can have quite different constitutions and be functionally 
isomorphic. For example, a computer made of electrical components 
can be isomorphic to one made of cogs and wheels” (ibid., p. 292). 
Functional isomorphism, Putnam seems to suggest, implies MRT. 

Before considering the strength of this argument, it is worth noting 
a curious feature that sets it apart from the others we shall examine: 
it is an a priori argument. This is curious because MRT is a thesis 
about the physical world. According to MRT, it is physically possible 
for some undefined class of kinds to have multiple realizations. Thus, 
one might think, the truth of MRT rests on facts about the way the 
world is. But then one must judge the truth of MRT on the basis of 
empirical evidence. The above argument for MRT does no such 
thing, however. Rather, it appears to proceed from a definition of 
functional isomorphism to a conclusion about the physical possibility 
of multiple realizability. 


7 “Philosophy and Our Mental Life,” in his Mind, Language, and Reality, pp. 
291-303. 
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In fact, I think the argument from functional isomorphism does 
not go any distance in establishing the truth of MRT. Then what does 
the functional isomorphism between computers made with electrical 
components and computers made of cogs and wheels show? The 
temptation is to call these two computers multiple realizations of a 
machine table, that is, a program. But computers are not realizations 
of machine tables—not in anything like the sense that winged cork- 
screws and waiter’s corkscrews are both realizations of a corkscrew. 
Although I have not said anything yet about what should count as a 
realization of a kind, presumably a realization of a kind must exhibit 
relevant properties of the kind or must, perhaps, have the function of 
exhibiting relevant properties of the kind.® For instance, if a mech- 
anism is to count as a corkscrew, it must be able to remove corks or, 
at least, be intended to remove corks. But computers are not ma- 
chine tables, nor are they intended to be machine tables. Rather, 
computers are devices for implementing the sequence of functional 
relations that a machine table describes. With this point in clear 
sight, the empirical nature of MRT also returns to view. It is, after all, 
an empirical question whether a given physical device is capable of 
preserving the sequence of functional relations that a machine table 
describes. If we believe that electrical components as well as cogs and 
wheels are indeed equally suited to maintaining the sequence of 
functional relations: that a given machine table specifies, then we 
believe this because of our familiarity with the causal properties of 
electrical components and cogs and wheels. 

Let me be clear. I do not deny Putnam’s claim that “two systems 
can have quite different constitutions and be functionally isomor- 
phic.” I do, however, deny that two systems that are functionally 
isomorphic are, in virtue of this fact, realizations of the same kind. In 
some cases, two constitutionally distinct systems may implement the 
same program. In this case, the systems would be functionally iso- 
morphic. This does not force us to the conclusion, however, that the 
systems are realizations of the same kind. Perhaps the program isa 
very simple one and one of the devices in which it is implemented—a 


8 Here, I am assuming a difference between machine functionalism and teleo- 
logical functionalism. Machine functional kinds are defined purely formally, by 
reference to relations they maintain between inputs, other states, and outputs—see 
my “Behavior, ISO Functionalism, and Psychology,” Studies in History and Philosophy 
of Science, XXV, 2 (1994): 191-209. Teleological functionalists individuate kinds on 
the basis of their purpose. Granting this distinction, my claim here is that machine- 
functionally identical systems need not be realizations of the same kind—this is so 
when they are not teleologically-functionally identical. 

2 “Philosophy and Our Mental Life,” p. 292. 
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mainframe computer—is capable of running much more sophisti- 
cated programs. Suppose now that the other device is a pocket 
calculator and, due to its very small RAM, is capable of computing 
only basic arithmetic functions on numbers with three or fewer digits. 
This seems to me evidence that the two devices, although for the 
moment functionally isomorphic, are not realizations of the same 
kind. Furthermore, one could imagine a functional isomorphism 
between a functioning mousetrap and marks on a slip of paper. 
Mouse present is represented on paper with the symbol ‘A’; mouse in 
trap is represented with the symbol ‘B’; mouse dead is represented with 
the symbol ‘C’; and mouse removed is represented with the symbol ‘D’. 
If one wanted to, one could preserve an isomorphism between the 
states of the mousetrap and the marks on the slip of paper. I hope 
everyone would agree, however, that maintenance of such an isomor- 
phism does not, as if by some occult force, transform the paper and 
printed characters into a mousetrap. The mousetrap and the piece of 
paper are not both realizations of a single kind (that is, of any 
interesting single kind). 

How could one suppose that functional isomorphism implies any- 
thing about the truth of MRT? A likely diagnosis is that, as computer 
science has shown, it is possible to describe the operation of a system 
at a level of abstraction that ignores details about the constitution of 
the system. Cognitive science, of course, has taken this message to 
heart and thus has the goal of developing information-processing 
descriptions of cognitive capacities that abstract from any mention of 
neurological underpinnings. But the fact that we can describe the 
operation of a system at a high level of abstraction does not imply that 
the system is multiply realizable. Again, this depends purely on 
whether there are physically possible but distinct means by which to 
produce the properties that define the system. Slips of paper might 
work as well as ivory for purposes of playing chess, but slips of paper 
do not catch and kill mice. They cannot. It is simply a confusion to 
identify a description of sequences of relations among functional 
states of a system with the system itself.!° Once we see the distinction 
between a description of a system and the system described, the 
temptation to move from claims of functional isomorphism to the 
truth of MRT loses its allure. 


10 See also John Searle, “Minds, Brains, and Programs,” Behavioral and Brain 
Sciences, 111 (1980): 417-57; and Elliott Sober, “Learning from Functionalism: Pros- 
pects for Strong Artificial Life,” in Margaret A. Boden, ed., The Philosophy of Artificial 
Life (New York: Oxford, 1996), pp. 361-78. 
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I. A LIKELIHOOD ARGUMENT FOR MULTIPLE REALIZABILITY 
Putnam’! presents an argument for MRT which is perhaps best 
reconstructed as a likelihood argument. Likelihood arguments involve 
the comparison of two or more competing hypotheses. The more 
likely hypothesis is the one that would make more probable the 
evidence at hand. So, for instance, a poker player in the movie 
Rounders, intent on convincing his girlfriend that success in poker is 
not merely a matter of luck, draws her attention to the fact that the 
same faces are present year after year in the World Series of Poker 
tournament. More explicitly, the poker player is asking his girlfriend 
to consider two hypotheses: 


(L): Success in poker is purely a matter of luck. 
(S): Success in poker requires skill. 


The question the poker player then puts to his girlfriend is this: 
Which hypothesis makes the evidence—the fact that the same players 
make it to the World Series of Poker year after year—more probable? 
Any reasonable person ought to agree that the evidence is more 
probable given (S) than (L). 

In like fashion, one could read Putnam as asking us to consider two 
hypotheses: 


(TI): Psychological states are (type) identical to physical-chemical states 
of the brain. 
(MR): Psychological states are multiply realizable. 


Putnam then asks us to consider which hypothesis would make more 
probable that mammals, reptiles, mollusks, and extraterrestrials all 
share a single type of psychological state, for example, pain. If (TI) 
were true, we should be very surprised to find that mammals, reptiles, 
and the like share a single psychological state because this would 
imply that they share a single kind of physical-chemical state. But, 
from what we know about the brains of mammals, reptiles, and 
mollusks, and from what we do not know about the brains of extra- 
terrestrials, we have ample reason to be skeptical that all forms of life 
that feel pain also share a single kind of physical-chemical state. On 
the other hand, acceptance of (MR) makes identity of psychological 
states across life forms, if not probable, at least not as surprising as 
(TI) makes it. (MR) is thus the likelier of the two hypotheses. 

The likelihood argument for MRT is compelling, although perhaps 
not so much as the poker player’s argument. In particular, whereas 
we know something about the odds of holding particular hands in 


11 “The Nature of Mental States.” 
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card games, we know very little about the properties of the brain 
which make it a realization of a mind. Perhaps there is only one 
physically possible physical-chemical state that can realize pain. What 
is surprising about this? Consider instead the property of being able to 
scratch a sapphire. On Mobs’s scale of hardness, a sapphire ranks just 
below a diamond, which is the hardest substance on the scale. Sup- 
pose it is true that diamonds are the only physically possible substance 
capable of scratching sapphires. Granting this, then diamonds are 
the only possible realizer of the property of being able to scratch a 
sapphire. Because MRT is an empirical thesis, we must be willing to 
accept on occasion that it might, as a matter of empirical fact, be 
false. Hence, even though hypothesis 


(MRs): Scratchers of sapphires are multiply realizable. 
may seem likelier than 
(D): Scratchers of sapphires are (type) identical to diamonds. 


(MRs) is, we might suppose, false. But then we must ask why we 
should accept (MR) as more likely than (TI). 
Indeed, Putnam acknowledges that 


It is not altogether impossible that such a [physical-chemical] state will 
be found. Even though octopus and mammal are examples of parallel 
(rather than sequential) evolution, for example, virtually identical struc- 
tures (physically speaking) have evolved in the eye of the octopus and in 
the eye of the mammal... Thus it is at least possible that parallel 
evolution, all over the universe, might always lead to one and the same 
„physical ‘correlate’ of pain (ibid., p. 436). 


Perhaps sensibly, Putnam is dubious of this suggestion, claiming that 
it is “certainly an ambitious hypothesis” (ibid.). Nevertheless, it is a 
point worth bearing in mind for the simple reason that it returns our 
attention to the empirical nature of MRT. In particular, it is a point 
that invites caution when citing MRT as an obstacle to reduction. 
Maybe Fodor’s (op. cit.) classic defense of the special sciences is not as 
general as he would have us believe. It is quite possible that some 
special sciences are more susceptible to reduction than others, de- 
pending on how the world turns out to be. I shall have more to say on 
the issue of reduction below. 
UI. EMPIRICAL EVIDENCE FOR MULTIPLE REALIZABILITY 

Ned Block and Fodor’? agree with Putnam that the “argument 
against physicalism rests upon the empirical likelihood that creatures 


12 “What Psychological States Are Not,” as reprinted in Fodor, Representations 
(Cambridge: MIT, 1981), pp. 79-99. 
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of different composition and structure, which are in no interesting 
sense in identical physical states, can nevertheless be in identical 
psychological states” (ibid., p. 80). Rather than present a likelihood 
argument, however, Block and Fodor appeal to “three kinds of em- 
pirical considerations” (ibid.) which, they think, provide direct evi- 
dence of multiple realizability. Amusingly, one source of evidence 
they cite is convergent evolution—the same phenomenon that Put- 
nam takes to be the best reason to doubt MRT. Block and Fodor think 
that physiologically distinct organisms might have hit upon identical 
psychological solutions to various environmental problems, and thus 
exhibit multiple realizations of identical psychological capacities. 
Ought one, as Putnam does, take the mammalian eye and the mol- 
lusk eye as “virtually identical” realizations of an eye, or, as Block and 
Fodor seem inclined to suggest, treat them as distinct realizations of 
an eye? I began here by claiming that philosophers have been too 
serene in their acceptance of MRT and here we see a case in point. 
Disputes like these must be recognized, diagnosed, and resolved 
before we are in a position to decide what threat if any MRT brings 
to reduction. Below, I take steps toward this end. 

Block and Fodor cite two other lines of evidence in favor of MRT. 
The first is the “Lashleyan doctrine of neurological equipotentiality 
[which] holds that any of a wide variety of psychological functions can 
be served by any of a wide variety of brain structures” (ibid.). More 
recently, the Lashleyan doctrine has given way to the more modest 
idea that the brain is surprisingly plastic. Simply put, it appears that 
the same psychological state may be token identical to different kinds 
of brain states in different people, or different kinds of brain states at 
different times in a single person. If this is true, it seems a strong 
argument in favor of' MRT. Secondly, Block and Fodor ask us to grant 
the “conceptual possibility that psychological predicates could apply 
to artifacts” (ibid., p. 81). Because, they believe, it is “very likely” that 
we may someday build machines with minds, we must accept MRT. 
After all, machines, by hypothesis, are physiologically distinct from us, 
and thus the possibility of machine minds suffices to establish MRT. 

Let us suppose that everything Block and Fodor say is true. Psy- 
chologically identical states can be identified with different parts of 
the brain in different or even the same individuals. Natural selection 
has figured out different physiological means to the same psycholog- 
ical ends. Artificial intelligence is a conceptual possibility. Indeed, let 
us throw into this collection of evidence the conceptual possibility of 
extraterrestrial intelligence. The question we must now ask is 
whether this establishes MRT. 
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IV. EVALUATING THE EMPIRICAL EVIDENCE 
FOR MULTIPLE REALIZABILITY 


As is now apparent, philosophers tend to associate MRT with the issue 
of mind-brain reduction. As Fodor (op. cit.) argues, however, MRT is 
a thesis that is supposed to have consequences for any reductionist 
program. It may be that we are in a better position to evaluate the 
force of MRT for some reductionist efforts than we are for others. I 
shall now discuss some conceptual issues that advocates of MRT must 
address prior to considering the implications of MRT for particular 
reductions. These issues, because they are general, naturally have 
consequences for the topic of mind-brain reduction as well. I want to 
emphasize, however, that my goal here is not to defend a theoretical 
reduction between psychology and neurobiology. My present aim is 
to reveal some hitherto unappreciated difficulties in evaluating evi- 
dence often thought to establish MRT. 

Let us begin with a distinction that emerges from reflection on the 
kinds of things for which MRT has a chance of being true—the kinds 
of things that may be multiply realizable. MRT, to the extent that it 
is true, is true of kinds that are defined by reference to their purpose 
or capacity or contribution to some end.!? Purposes, capacities, 
contributions—these specify roles to be played and, accordingly, it 
may be possible that any of a variety of occupants can fill the role. 
Philosophical discussion of multiple realizability has made frequent 
reference to carburetors, mousetraps, computers, and minds because 
these are all kinds that we identify in virtue of what they do. In 
contrast, water is a kind defined not by what it does but by its 
molecular structure. Whatever is HO is water, and whatever is not is 
not. ‘Water’ is not a term that implies a commitment to any particular 
activity or disposition or goal, and so water is not a candidate for 
multiple realizability. Of course, if we choose to characterize water in 
terms of its dispositions, if ‘water’ is just short for a description—that 
which freezes at 0 degrees Celsius, boils at 100 degrees Celsius, has a 
specific gravity of 0, and so on—then we are free to take water to be 
multiply realizable. 

We now come to a distinction that is significant for assessing the 
strength of empirical evidence for MRT. Some of the properties of 
the realizers of multiply realizable kinds are relevant to the purpose, 
activity, or capacity that define the kind and some are not. I asked in 
the introduction whether two corkscrews, alike in constitution and 
mechanism but distinct in color, count as alternative realizations of 


18 See, for example, William G. Lycan, “Form, Function, and Feel,” this JOURNAL, 
LXXVIII, 1] (January 1981): 2450. 
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the kind corkscrew. I claim that they do not because the only property 
by which they differ—color—is not a property that contributes to 
their capacity to remove corks. To say that a kind is multiply realiz- 
able is to say that there are different ways to bring about the function 
that defines the kind. But, if two particulars differ only in properties 
that do not in any way affect the achievement of the defining capacity 
of a kind, then there is no reason to say that they are tokens of 
different realizations of the kind. Differently colored corkscrews, 
alike in every other respect, are not tokens of different realizations of 
a corkscrew because differences in color make no difference to their 
performance as a corkscrew. The moral of this example is that 
multiple realizations count truly as multiple realizations when they 
differ in causally relevant properties—in properties that make a 
difference to how they contribute to the capacity under investigation. 

This moral makes sense of why the waiter’s corkscrew and the 
winged corkscrew do seem to count as multiple realizations of a 
corkscrew. The waiter’s corkscrew relies on a lever to pry the cork out 
of the bottle whereas the winged corkscrew uses a rack and two 
pinions to do the same job. Levers and rack and pinions are different 
mechanisms that require different manipulations, they are described 
by different laws, and so on. The causally relevant properties of these 
two devices differ; a fortiori they qualify as different realizations of a 
corkscrew. 

What are we to say about two waiter’s corkscrews—one of which is 
composed of steel and the other of aluminum? On the one hand, 
steel and aluminum are different materials. If differences in consti- 
tution suffice to mark differences in kinds of realizations, then we 
must say that the steel and aluminum waiter’s corkscrews are tokens 
of distinct kinds of realizations. This conclusion would be too hasty, 
however. We must first ask what it is about steel and aluminum which 
contributes to cork removal. Do they differ in their causally relevant 
properties? They do not. Indeed, it is because they have the same 
causally relevant properties (for example, rigidity) that each serves so 
effectively in its role as a waiter’s corkscrew. Stee] and aluminum are 
not different realizations of a waiter’s corkscrew because, relative to 
the properties that make them suitable for removing corks, they are 
identical. The fact that one corkscrew is steel and the other alumi- 
num is no more a reason to characterize them as different realiza- 
tions than the fact that one might be yellow and the other red. 

Of course, this point does not imply that steel and aluminum never 
qualify as alternative realizations of a kind. Relative to some kinds 
they may be. For all I know, rigidity is a disposition that is multiply 
realizable. If rigidity is a disposition that can be brought about in 
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various ways, and if steel and aluminum differ in respect to how they 
produce rigidity, then steel and aluminum are alternative realizations 
of rigidity. But, relative to their function in a corkscrew, rigidity 
screens offthe differences between steel and aluminum. All that counts 
in the appraisal of their differences qua corkscrew is how they con- 
tribute to cork removal, and here there is no difference. The means 
by which steel and aluminum achieve rigidity are, in this context, 
beside the point. 

The general lesson is this. Showing that a kind is multiply realiz- 
able, or that two realizations of a kind are in fact distinct, requires 

. some work. In particular, one must show that the realizations in 
question differ in causally relevant ways. Earlier, I quoted Block and 
Fodor as saying that mind-brain reduction is unlikely because almost 
certainly organisms “which are in no interesting sense in identical 
physical states, can nevertheless be in identical psychological states” 
(op. cit., p. 80). Bearing in mind the argument above, one ought to 
begin to wonder how likely this truly is. How interesting must physical 
similarities be before they constitute a challenge to MRT? A common 
thought experiment in philosophy of mind asks us to imagine a brain 
in which neurons are replaced, one by one, with silicon chips. This 
example is intended to tug our intuitions toward accepting that the 
mind is multiply realizable. Standard neural brains have minds. If we 
replace each neuron with a silicon chip, all the while maintaining the 
organization of the brain—the connections that previously existed 
between neurons—we ought to end up with a silicon brain that 
functions just as the ordinary brain did. But why should we suppose 
that the switch from neurons to silicon chips marks an “interesting” 
physical difference? If each neuron’s contribution to psychological 
capacities is solely its transmission of an electrical signal, and if silicon 
chips contribute to psychological capacities in precisely the same way, 
then the silicon brain and the neural brain are not distinct realiza- 
tions of a mind. The difference between neurons and silicon chips, in 
such a case, is no more interesting relative to their contribution to 
psychological function than would be the difference between the 
contributions of neurons gray in color and neurons stained purple. 
Indeed, there seems no more reason to count as distinct realizations 
of a brain one in which each neuron has been replaced by a silicon 
chip and one in which each neuron has been replaced by another 
neuron. 

We are now in a position to resolve the disagreement Putnam and 
Block and Fodor might have about whether the octopus’s eye and the 
mammalian eye count as distinct realizations of an eye. Putnam 
assumes these eyes are of a kind because each eye is structurally very 
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similar. Each eye has a single lens that causes an inverted image to fall 
on a retina, where light is then transformed into electrical signals. 
Because it is the lens and the retina that contribute to the ability of 
the eye to see, Putnam might shake off as irrelevant the information 
that the lens of the octopus’s eye is composed of one kind of protein 
and the lens of the mammalian eye of another, or that the two eyes 
utilize different kinds of visual pigments. The processes that result in 
the formation and analysis of an image screen off these facts about 
microcomposition. Block and Fodor, were they to deny that octopi 
and mammals have the same kind of eye, would apparently not 
regard these processes of image formation as physically interesting. 
For Block and Fodor, eyes would count as distinct whenever they 
differ in molecular composition. But if the line of argument I have 
pursued above is correct, Block and Fodor would for similar reasons 
be committed to distinguishing between kinds of corkscrews simply 
on the basis of their color. 

I have argued that the evidence philosophers casually cite in favor 
of MRT must meet more stringent standards than philosophers have 
realized. More specifically, I have argued that differences in physical 
composition need not imply differences in realization. To establish 
MRT, one must show that the differences among purported realiza- 
tions are causally relevant differences. This, I suppose, is an empirical 
enterprise and its difficulty no doubt varies considerably across sub- 
ject matters. It may be a trivial matter to devise corkscrews that 
operate according to distinct physical principles, but how does one 
show that the physical principles that determine minds can be di- 
verse? Without considerable knowledge about how the brain pro- 
duces a mind, why be so sanguine that there are in fact many truly 
distinct ways to build a mind? In the concluding section, I shall draw 
out some further consequences of these ruminations for the issue of 
theoretical reductionism. Now, however, it is time to examine an- 
other question that advocates of MRT must consider. 


V. A DILEMMA FOR MULTIPLE REALIZABILITY 
I argued above that two realizations of a kind Tare in fact different 
kinds of realizations of T only when they differ in their causally 
relevant properties, that is, the properties by which they contribute to 
the capacity, purpose, goal, and the like that serves to individuate T 
as the kind that it is. On the basis of this principle, I dismissed the 
claim that two corkscrews that differ only in color are in fact different 
kinds of realizations of a corkscrew. Similarly, I rejected the sugges- 
tion that two waiter’s corkscrews that differ only in material compo- 
sition are distinct realizations of a corkscrew. I allowed, however, that 
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waiter’s corkscrews and winged corkscrews are legitimate instances of 
multiple realizations of a corkscrew. Likewise, I agree with Putnam 
that the octopus eye and the mammalian eye are not different real- 
izations of an eye. Perhaps, we should say, the camera eye that we 
share with octopi and the compound eye present in many arthropods 
are truly different realizations of the kind eye. The justification for this 
claim is that camera eyes and compound eyes “do the same thing” but 
in very different ways. The causally relevant properties that camera 
eyes and compound eyes exhibit—those properties in virtue of which 
they see—are quite distinct and so these two kinds of eyes are in fact 
two kinds of eyes. 

But a hard question now looms. Granting what I have said about 
the considerations that one must bring to bear on evidence for 
multiple realizability, why should we think that MRT is a coherent 
thesis at all? The problem is this. Take what appears to be a legiti- 
mate case of multiple realization: the waiter’s and winged corkscrews 
or the camera and compound eyes. Either the realizing kinds truly 
differ in their causally relevant properties, or they do not. If they do 
not, then we do not have a legitimate case of multiple realizability, 
and MRT, in this given instance, is false. If the realizing kinds do 
genuinely differ in their causally relevant properties, then, it seems, 
they are different kinds. But if they are different kinds, then they are 
not the same kind, and so we do not have a case in which a single kind 
has multiple realizations. 

Why do we call both the camera eye and the compound eye eyes?!4 
They are very different kinds of things—constructed of different 
parts, operating under different optical principles, capable of differ- - 
ent powers of resolution. Fodor!® makes a point that might be 
helpful in this context: “What justifies a taxonomy, what makes a kind 
‘natural’, is the power and generality of the theories that we are 
enabled to formulate when we taxonomize in that way” (ibid., p. 119). 
Fodor makes this remark in the course of defending functional 
taxonomies, that is, taxonomies that abstract from facts about micro- 
composition. Following this suggestion, it might appear that the 
warrant for conceiving of camera eyes and compound eyes as multi- 


14 It is in fact a gross simplification to think of camera eyes and compound eyes 
as two well-defined kinds of eye There is tremendous diversity within these two 
kinds of eyeand there are some eyes that do not fit comfortably into either category. 
See, for instance M. Land, “Optics of the Eyes of the Animal Kingdom,” in J. 
Cronly-Dillon and R. Gregory, eds., Evolution of the Eye and Visual System (New York: 
Macmillan, 1991), pp. 118-35. 

15 Psychological Explanation: An Introduction to the Philosophy of Psychology (New York: 
Random, 1968). 
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ple realizations of the kind eye is the benefit that doing so has for the 
science of vision. Despite causally relevant differences between real- 
izations of eyes there are, presumably, interesting similarities. A 
theory of eyes, Fodor’s idea seems to be, would capture these simi- 
larities and express them in its laws. 

Fodor’s defense of functional taxonomies is familiar and, some 
might say, essential if special sciences are to retain their sovereignty. 
The dilemma I raised above, however, challenges this motivation for 
functional taxonomies. In particular, the functional taxonomist must 
explain how, if realizations of a kind are in fact different realizations 
of a kind, there can be laws under which they are unified. Recall that 
realizations differ only when their causally relevant properties differ. 
But if two realizations contribute to a capacity in causally distinct 
ways, then this must mean that there are no laws common to both of 
them.!© Fodor seems prepared for such a charge and seeks to defuse 
it in the following way: 


Given that water can be “reduced” to H,O, it is possible to say what all 
samples of water have in common either in the language of viscosity, 
specific gravity, and so on at the macrolevel, or in chemical language at 
the microlevel. It is patent that functional analysis need not share this 
property of reductive analysis. When we identify a certain mousetrap 
with a certain mechanism, we do not thereby commit ourselves to the 
possibility of saying in mechanistic terms what all members of the set of 
mousetraps have in common. Because it is (roughly) a sufficient condi- 
tion for being a mousetrap that a mechanism be customarily used in a 
certain way, there is nothing in principle that requires that a pair of 
mousetraps have any shared mechanical properties.” 


Fodor believes that when a kind can be reduced, it is possible to 
formulate laws about the kind at both a “higher” and a “lower” level. 


16 This claim is perhaps too strong. There may be laws about realizers that refer 
only to their capacities. Thus, it may be a law that natural selection will select 
organisms that can maintain their body temperature over those which cannot. This 
law is mute concerning how organisms maintain their body temperature; for an 
interesting discussion of the explanatory importance of function attributions, see 
Berent Enç and Fred Adams, “Functions and Goal Directedness,” Philosophy of 
Science, LIX, 4 (December 1992): 635-54. Within many special sciences, however, the 
name of the game is the discovery of laws about the internal workings of various 
mechanisms (more on this in the following section). Consider, for instance, that 
psychology without concern for internal processes is nothing more than behavior- 
ism. The dilemma I describe in this section can, for psychology, be stated as follows: 
psychology, conceived as the science of the internal workings of the mind, can 
contain no laws; or psychology must be construed purely behavioristically—as 
concerned only with laws of association between inputs and outputs. 

17 Psychological Explanation, pp. 115-16. 
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In contrast, because (some?) functional kinds can be multiply real- 
ized and are thereby irreducible, there are no laws about them at a 
lower level. Functional kinds are “visible” only at the level in which we 
see similarities between otherwise disparate realizations, and so it is at 
this level that we must look for laws ranging over them. 

It seems clear, however, that laws about functional kinds must do 
more than simply state the capacity in virtue of which a functional 
kind is the kind that it is. That is, a science of mousetraps ought to be 
able to tell us more about mousetraps than that they are used to catch 
mice. It is not a law that all mousetraps are used to catch mice—or 
if it is a law, then it is an analytic rather than an empirical law, anda 
numbingly dull law at that.!® Certainly, it is not anything like the law 
that all samples of water freeze at 0 degrees Celsius. This law about 
water derives from empirical investigation and can conceivably be 
challenged and found to be false. The same cannot be said for the 
law that all mousetraps are used to catch mice. Given that different 
realizations of mousetraps have different causally relevant properties, 
however, what more can be said about mousetraps other than that 
they are all used to catch mice? Similarly, what do camera eyes and 
compound eyes have in common other than the fact that they have 
the function to see? If they share many causally relevant properties, 
then they are not distinct realizations of an eye. If they have no or 
only few causally relevant properties in common, then there are no or 
just a few laws that are true of both of them. 

Fodor’s defense of functional taxonomies goes wrong in its failure 
to locate the source of macrolevel laws. Consider again Fodor’s claim 
that there exist laws about water at both macro- and microlevels. At 
the macrolevel, we can identify properties like viscosity, specific grav- 
ity, and freezing point which all samples of water must share. At the 
microlevel, the laws about water make reference to the atomic con- 
stituents of water. But these microlevel laws determine the mac- 
rolevel laws, in the sense that their truth physically guarantees the 
truth of the macrolevel laws. Macrolevel laws about water are true 
because certain microlevel laws about water are true. But, more 
significantly, macrolevel laws about all samples of water are possible 
because the same microlevel laws are true of all samples of water. 


18 Not all analytic laws need be numbingly dull. Sober has reminded me that 
there are interesting laws concerning fitness despite the fact that these laws follow 
from the definition of fitness as a propensity to survive and reproduce. For further 
discussion of this point and a related point about the need to assume the causal 
completeness of special sciences in which such laws are possible, see Sober’s 
“Physicalism from a Probabilistic Point of View,” Philosophical Studies, xcv (1999): 
135-74 
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There exist laws about the viscosity, specific gravity, freezing point, 
and so on of all samples of water, because all samples of water are 
composed of HO and are thereby determined, according to the 
microlevel laws that describe the behavior of HO, to exhibit similar- 
ities in their viscosity, and so on. Contrast this now with so-called 
functional kinds like eyes. We can say nothing more about what 
camera eyes and compound eyes have in common other than that 
they have the function to see; this is because they differ in their 
causally relevant properties. Because, that is, microlevel laws about 
camera eyes and compound eyes are very different, there is no reason 
to expect that there will be any interesting macrolevel generalizations 
common to both. 

In section 1y, I suggested a criterion by which to judge whether two 
realizations are different realizations of a single kind. I argued that 
realizations ought to be distinguished in kind only if they differ 
according to how they achieve the capacity that serves to individuate 
the kind they realize. In this section, I traced a surprising conse- 
quence of this criterion. Paradoxically, realizations that meet the 
above criterion are not, after all, realizations of the same kind pre- 
cisely because there. are no interesting Jaws that unify them. Taking 
seriously Fodor’s suggestion that we allow power and generality of 
theory to guide our taxonomic practices, must we now give up the 
idea that functionalist taxonomies have any scientific value? 


VI. MULTIPLE REALIZABILITY AND THE SPECIAL SCIENCES 

It may appear at this point that my analysis of MRT has somewhere 
taken a wrong path—one that tilts steeply downhill and comes to an 
end in the loose gravel at the canyon’s edge. It seems as if I must 
either deny that the special sciences are autonomous, because higher- 
level kinds have only a single realization and can thus be reduced, or 
I must deny that there are empirical laws in special sciences because 
there are no such laws true of all samples of a functional kind. In 
other words, either special sciences have no ontological indepen- 
dence from lower-level sciences or, worse, they have no empirical 
laws, which is just to say that they are not empirical sciences at all. In 
this final section, I shall defend a characterization of the special 
sciences that attempts to steer between these undesirable results. 

Figure 1, adapted from Fodor’s “Special Sciences,” illustrates the 
purported import of MRT for reduction. 

Pand Qare kinds of some higher-level science whereas a-e and j-n 
are kinds of some lower-level science. Because P and Q are suppos- 
edly multiply realizable in lower-level kinds, the law PQ cannot be 
reduced to any single lower-level law. Rather, for each law at the 
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Higher-level law P— 


Realizers AN j AN 


Lower-level laws 


Figure 1 


higher level there will be a potentially unlimited number of lower- 

level laws relating lower-level kinds. My arguments above suggest that 

Figure 2 or Figure 3 are better representations of the situation. 
Figure 2 denies that a-e and j-n are in fact distinct realizations. 


Higher-level law P —— (2) 


Lower-level law — GH 


Figure 2 


Perhaps P is an aquatic camera eye that is capable of producing a 
focused image. Let Q be a spherical lens that possesses a high 
refractive index at its center which grades off toward its perimeter. 
This fact that lenses in aquatic camera eyes have graded lenses was 
discovered by Ludwig Matthiessen in 1877, and it explains how 
aquatic camera eyes avoid the blurriness that results from spherical 
aberration.'? The law P>Q then says that all aquatic camera eyes that 
are capable of producing focused images have graded lenses. If a-e 
are aquatic camera eyes that differ only in physical constitution and 
j-n are graded spherical lenses that also differ only in physical con- 


19 Land and Russell Fernald, “The Evolution of Eyes,” Annual Review of Neuro- 
science, XV (1992): 1-29. 
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stitution, where none of these differences in physical constitution is 
causally relevant to the operation of the eye or lens, then, by the 
argument of section Iv, a-e and j-n are single kinds. The ovals drawn 
around a-e and j-n in Figure 2 indicate that, from the perspective of 
the lower-level science, we are dealing with two kinds of properties 
rather than two disjunctive sets of properties. Perhaps a-e and j-n 
each comprise a single kind within the domain of optics. Law P>Q 
can then be reduced to a law in optics that says something like: all 
objects that depend on refraction at a curved water-tissue interface 
for the purpose of focusing an image on a two-dimensional surface 
require a spherical mechanism the center of which will have a refrac- 
tive index of roughly 1.52, falling off to a refractive index of 1.4 near 
the periphery. So, according to Figure 2, it is possible to reduce laws 
of higher-level sciences (for example, anatomy) to laws of lower-level 
sciences (for example, optics). 

It is interesting for my purposes to note that at least one pre- 
eminent vision researcher seems, at least tacitly, to agree with the 
picture of reduction I illustrate with Figure 2. Discussing the evolu- 
tion of graded spherical lenses in aquatic eyes, Russell Fernald?° 
notes that “in principle, the identity of the proteins [of which lenses 
are composed] seems not to be important.... Rather, the distribution 
of protein concentration as a function of radius is the key to a 
successful lens” (ibid., p. 257). What matters to whether a spherical 
lens can focus an image on a two-dimensional surface is that the lens 
be graded: exactly which kinds of proteins constitute the gradient is 
beside the point. Suppose the j-n in Figure 2 are lenses composed of 
distinct proteins. Because these lenses, despite their differences in 
constitution, have identical gradients of refractive indeces, they are, 
from the perspective of optics, identical lenses. In terms I introduced 
earlier, a gradient ofirefractive indeces screens off protein composi- 
tion from the lens’s capacity to focus. 

As an alternative to Figure 2, Figure 3 recommends the following 
redescription of Figure 1. P is now a kind that does truly admit of 
multiple realization. 

P, for instance, is the kind eye and a-e are various eyes that differ in 
their causally relevant properties. Among a-e might be camera eyes, 
compound eyes, concave reflector eyes that utilize mirrors, scanning 
eyes that produce a two- or three-dimensional spatial representation 
from the movement of a one-dimensional detector,?/ and simple 


20 “The Evolution of Eyes,” Brain, Behavior and Evolution, L (1997): 253-59. 
21 Gregory, “Origins of Eyes: With Speculations on Scanning Eyes,” in Cronly- 
Dillon and Gregory, eds., pp. 52-59. 
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Functional kind P 


Realizers abcde Jkimn 


Lower-level laws 


Figure 3 


pinhole eyes. By the argument of section v it must be false that there 
are laws of the form ‘AIl Ps are also ’, Rather, at best there will 
be laws true of each kind that realizes P. This, on reflection, seems to 
be the case. The dramatic diversity among kinds that scientists refer 
to as eyes makes any but analytic statements—for example, all eyes 
have the function to see—impossible. On the other hand, genuinely 
empirical laws about various realizers of the kind eye—camera eyes, 
compound eyes, and the like—are common fare in vision science. 
What, one may wonder, is the value of categorizing something as a 
Pif there are no empirical laws into which P enters? It is in response 
to this question that it becomes necessary to re-examine the goals of 
the special sciences. In contrast to Fodor’s depiction of the special 
sciences as providing laws about functional kinds, I submit that 
Figures 2 and 3 provide a more accurate account of the goals of the 
special sciences. Figure 2 illustrates the special sciences’ focus on 
mechanism. In order to understand why aquatic camera eyes need 
graded spherical lenses, it is necessary to know something about the 
optical principles that apply to light and lenses. It is important to 
realize that this characterization of one aim of the special sciences 
makes the possibility of reduction an asset rather than a threat. 
Discovering that an anatomical kind like a camera eye is reducible to 
particular optical kinds does not make camera eyes disappear. Vision 
science still has a subject matter. To say that the kinds of vision 
science can reduce to optical kinds is to say no more than that laws 
about various kinds that are labeled eyes are true in virtue of some 
deeper set of laws. This bit of news is surely more benefit than bane 
to the investigator who seeks to understand eyes. Vision scientists can 
now use their knowledge of optics to explain why particular kinds of 
eyes have the structures that they do and, indeed, to predict the 
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existence of hitherto, undiscovered kinds of eyes.”2 It is difficult to 
imagine how either of these sorts of tasks would be possible if the laws 
of special sciences do not reduce to lower-level laws. 

Figure 3 captures the special sciences’ interest in diversity of mech- 
anism. Despite the fact that we can say nothing more about eyes (in 
general) than that they have the function to see, it is still a matter of 
interest what kinds of things can see. We derive a deeper understand- 
ing of a given kind of eye from its comparison with other organs that 
are capable of the same function. Thus, for instance, in trying to 
understand how a camera eye works it is useful to study its similarities 
and differences with the compound eye. Doing so provides evidence 
about which of the properties of the camera eye are causally relevant 
to the function of seeing and which are not. In short, functional 
kinds in the special sciences, despite the fact that they never enter 
into (nonanalytic) laws of the form ‘All Ps are also *, are of value 
because they collect and order the domain of a special science in a 
way that facilitates its investigation. 

The points here can be summarized as follows. MRT is not an 
obvious thesis. The empirical evidence philosophers cite in its favor 
requires careful scrutiny because kinds that differ in mere constitu- 
tion may not differ in their causally relevant properties, that is, in the 
properties by which they contribute to the function that serves to 
define them. But this standard for multiple realization implies that 
genuinely different kinds of realizations may not have in common 
anything but their function, and thus there will be no laws true of all 
realizers qua realizers of a functional kind except laws that are true 
analytically—for example, all eyes see. Rather than discredit the 
possibility of special sciences, however, this consequence suggests 
merely that we abandon a characterization of the special sciences that 
emphasizes a search for laws over functional kinds. In its place, we 
should see the special sciences as pursuing an understanding of how 
functional kinds produce the capacities that make them interesting. 
Easing this task will be the fact that laws about particular realizations 
of a functional kind can be reduced. Furthermore, special sciences 
should continue to use a functional taxonomy of kinds in an effort to 
group together phenomena that, when laid side-by-side, cast light 
upon each other, thereby rendering their secrets more visible. 

LAWRENCE A. SHAPIRO 
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22 Land, op. cit. 
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ON EXPLAINING THAT* 


entences (1) and (2) below are truth-functionally equivalent, 
while (2) and (3) are not: 


(1) Nora explained why Fido barked. 
(2) Nora explained the fact that Fido barked. 
(3) Nora explained that Fido barked. 


Sentence (3) can be used to report a situation in which Nora uttered 
‘Fido barked’ in response to a question. (Nick asked why the burglar 
ran off. Nora explained that Fido barked.) In cases of this sort, that 
Fido barked is not the explanandum—the thing explained. Rather, it 
is what Nora said in the course of explaining something else (for 
example, the fact that the burglar ran off). But if (1-2) are true, the 
fact that Fido barked is what Nora explained. In this respect, ‘the fact 
that Q’ is relevantly like ‘why Q’ and not ‘that Q’. This is somewhat 
puzzling, especially given the following Fregean view: 


(a) The referent of ‘that Q’ is the proposition expressed by ‘Q’; and 
facts are true propositions; so if ‘Q is true, then the referent of ‘that 
Q is the fact that Q. 


I endorse (a).! But even if one rejects (a), one might find it surpris- 
ing that (2) and (3) have different truth conditions. For how can 
Nora bear the relation expressed by ‘explained’ to the fact that Fido 
barked, without bearing the same relation to the referent of ‘that 
Fido barked’? One cannot, for example, admire the poet Robert 
Frost without admiring the referent of ‘Frost’. 

I suggest a semantics for (2-3) that preserves (œ) and abandons: 


(8) Instances of ‘x V that Q’ are true, if and only if x bears the relation 
expressed by (the verb) ‘V’ to the referent of ‘that Q’. 


If (3) is true, Nora bears some relation to the referent of ‘that Fido 
barked’, but not a relation expressed by ‘explained’ (at least not in 
the ordinary sense of ‘expressed’). Drawing on a development of 


* For helpful comments, thanks to: Mark Baker, Susan Dwyer, Ernie Lepore, and 
James McGilvray. 

1For defense, see my Causing Actions (New York: Oxford, 2000). Here and 
throughout, I suppress relativization to context for simplicity. 
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Donald Davidson’s? event analysis, I argue that verbs like ‘explain’ 
take direct objects of two different sorts, which are associated with two 
distinct thematic roles. If this is correct, it is at best misleading to 
speak of the relation expressed by such verbs. This has implications 
for ‘said’, ‘believes’, and so on. 


I. PROPOSAL 

If (1-3) are true, something happened. Nora acted. The standard 
reasons for adopting an event analysis also apply. For example, if x 
quickly explained why Q, x explained why Q. So one might say the 
logical forms of (1-3) are: Je[explain (e, Nora, why Q)]; Je[explain (e, 
Nora, the fact that Fido barked) ]; and defexplain(e, Nora, that Fido 
barked) ]. But this makes it hard to see how (2) and (3) can differ in 
truth value. In particular, if 7 is the fact that Fido barked, and r is the 
referent of ‘that Fido barked’, then (2) and (3) are both true if and 
only if de[explain(e, Nora, 77)]. Suppose, however, that the logical 
form of (2) is: 


(2L) de[agent(e Nora) & explaining(e) & theme(e, the fact that Fido 
barked) ] 


where the theme of a ®-ing is, intuitively and roughly, the thing ®-ed. 
By way of comparison, if Nora kicked the ball, Je[agent(e, Nora) & 
kicking(e) & theme(e, the ball)]. I assume that certain events have 
abstract themes. And if x explained the fact that Q, this explanan- 
dum is the theme of x’s explaining.’ 

According to this kind of event analysis, a verb and its arguments 
are represented as separate conjuncts of a complex event predi- 
cate, and the arguments are associated with thematic roles. Davidson 
originally suggested that an action verb that otherwise appears to 
have n arguments is true of ordered n+1-tuples, the extra position 
being for a variable (ranging over events) bound by an existential 


2 “The Logical Form of Action Sentences,” in Nicholas Rescher, ed., The Logic of 
Decision and Action (Pittsburgh: University Press, 1967), pp. 87-95. Davidson later 
endorsed an event analysis, of the sort mentioned in footnote 4 below, that appeals 
to thematic roles; see his “Adverbs of Action,” in Bruce Vermazen and Merrill 
Hintikka, eds., Essays on Davidson: Actions and Events (New York: Oxford, 1985), pp. 
230-41. 

3 If xis the agent of an event whose theme is an abstract object y, then perhaps 
x manipulates some concrete representation of y. But I take no stand on this issue 
here. I allow for events that have multiple themes (and agents), as in “Three 
scientists explained six facts’; see Barry Taylor, Modes of Occurrence (New York: 
Oxford, 1985) and Barry Schein, Plurals (Cambridge: MIT, 1993). But for simplic- 
ity, I assume that the events of explaining in question have unique themes. This is 
not, however, to assume that facts have unique explanations. If a single fact can be 
twice explained, so be it. 
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quantifier; but following Hector-Neri Castafeda,* one might sus- 
pect that notation like ‘de[kick(e, x, 9)?’ masks relevant structure. 
If x kicked y, it follows that there was a kicking, and that x did 
something. 

More importantly, a range of semantic phenomena—from entail- 
ment patterns exhibited by causative verbs to quantificational con- 
structions involving plural noun phases—can be explained by 
treating action verbs as one-place event sortals, and associating argu- 
ments with thematic relations (which hold between events and the 
semantic values of linguistic expressions that appear in the relevant 
argument positions) .° 

It may be useful to highlight the contrast between these two 
eventish proposals in categorical terms. On a traditional view, an 
intransitive verb like ‘yelled’ expresses a function of type (i, 1), 
from individuals to truth values; a transitive verb like ‘kicked’ 
expresses a function of type (i, (i, i), from individuals to functions 
from individuals to truth values. A modification of this view is that 
‘yelled’ expresses a function of type (i, (e, ù}, from individuals to 
functions from events to truth values; while ‘kicked’ expresses a 
function of type (i, (i, (e, ¢)), from individuals to functions of the 
sort expressed by ‘yelled’. But on a thematically elaborated event 
analysis, one would say that ‘yelled’ and ‘kicked’ both express 
functions of type (e, i, from events to truth values; although at this 
point, one might question the value of saying that verbs express 
functions, as opposed to saying that verbs are satisfied by events. 
For on the thematically elaborated view, the syntactic arguments of 
the verb do not denote possible arguments of a function expressed 
by the verb; ‘kicked’ is not even true of ordered pairs, much less 
ordered pairs consisting of a kicker and kickee. From this perspec- 
tive, intuitions of relationality reflect the fact that ‘kicked’ is 
associated with two thematic roles—and thus indirectly associated 
with ordered pairs (x, y) such that x kicked y (since y is the theme 
of a kicking whose agent is x). 

This suggests an account of why (2-3) differ semantically. Suppose 
the logical form of (3) is: 


*“Comments,” in Rescher, pp. 10412. 

5 For example, see Terence Parsons, Events in the Semantics of English (Cambridge: 
MIT, 1990); Schein, (op. cit.), who argues persuasively that certain plural construc- 
tions require a thematically elaborated event analysis; Elena Herburger, What Counts 
(Cambridge: MIT, 2000); my op. cit. and Events and Semantic Architecture (New York: 
Oxford, forthcoming). 
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(3L) delagent(e, Nora) & explaining(e) & content(e, that Fido barked) ] 


where the content of a ®-ing is, intuitively, the meaning of the @-ing. 
I assume that some explainings have contents, since propositions are 
expressed in the course of performing the relevant actions. But the 
content of an explaining is not the explanandum; it is, typically, the 
explanans. This distinction seems directly relevant to the truth- 
conditional difference between (2) and (3). 

We can also extend this idea to: 


(4) The fact that Fido saw the burglar explains the fact that Fido barked. 


Suppose that ‘explain’ has—in addition to its eventive form, which 
appears in (2-3)—a stative form that appears in (4). Using subscripts, 
let ‘explain,’ be a sortal for events, while ‘explain,’ (like ‘knows’) is 
a sortal for states. One can quantify over states as in: 


(4L) As[subject(s, the fact that Fido saw the burglar) & explaining,(s) 
& theme(s, the fact that Fido barked)] 


On this view, (4) is true if and only if there is a state of explaining 
whose subject is the fact that Fido saw the burglar, and whose 
theme is the fact that Fido barked. I assume that states have 
subjects (not agents), and that to be the subject of a state is to have 
a certain property. (One might also say that states have objects 
instead of themes.) But in any case, if (4L) is true, the fact that 
Fido barked is the explanandum. While the fact that Fido saw the 
burglar does not act—it does not explain, anything—it can ex- 
plain, (that is, have the property of explaining.) the fact that Fido 
barked. The verb ‘provide’ provides a useful comparison here. If 
Nora built a well, she may have provided, a source of water for 
someone; but a river can also provide, a source of water for 
someone, where ‘provide,’ is a near synonym to ‘be’. Similarly, 
Nora can provide, an answer to a question, while the fact that Fido 
barked can provide, an answer. 


I. SOME IMPLICATIONS 
Setting aside for now these last remarks about states, I have claimed 
that the logical forms of (2-3) are: 


(2L) delagent(e, Nora) & explaining,(¢) & theme(e, the fact that Fido 
barked) ] 

(3L) Jelagent(e, Nora) & explaining.(e) & content(e, that Fido 
barked) ] 


where the theme of an explaining—the explanandum—is distinct 
from the content of an explaining. 
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If this is correct, one can grant that (2) and (3) have different truth 
conditions, while retaining: 


(a) The referent of ‘that Q’ is the proposition expressed by ‘Q’; and 
facts are true propositions; so if ‘Q’ is true, then the referent of ‘that 
Q is the fact that Q. 


One can say that the referent of ‘that Fido barked’ is the proposition 
expressed by ‘Fido barked’, and this (true) proposition is the fact that 
Fido barked. On this view, the difference between (2) and (3) lies not 
in the direct objects having different referents, but in the different 
thematic relations to a single proposition. A proposition can be the 
theme but not the content, or the content but not the theme, of an 
explaining. 

On the other hand, if the proposed treatment of ‘explain’ is 
correct, we must reassess: 


(B) Instances of the form ‘x V that Q’ are true, if and only if x bears the 
relation expressed by (the verb) ‘V’ to the referent of ‘that Q. 


For (3) is an instance of ‘x V that Q’. But it is at least misleading 
to speak of the relation expressed by ‘explained’. In saying that a 
word expresses a relation, one implies that the word is true of 
(ordered) n-tuples of things. On the thematically elaborated 
event analysis, however, verbs are true of events or states (not 
ordered n-tuples). More importantly, there is no unique the- 
matic relation associated with ‘explained,’; we can speak of an 
agent-theme relation or an agent-content relation. And if either 
relation is primary, it is intuitively the agent-theme relation, which 
holds between an explainer and the thing explained (the ex- 
planandum). But in ‘x V that Q’, the phrase ‘that Q specifies a 
content. 

One can preserve (B) by adopting an ambiguity hypothesis: 
‘explains,,’ is associated with an agent-theme relation, while’ 
‘explains,’ is associated with an agent-content relation. But other 
things equal, one wants to avoid such hypotheses and the meaning 
postulates that inevitably accompany them; and at least prima 
facie, the same matrix verb appears in (2) and (3). Alternatively, 
one might deny that (3) has the form described by (8). If x 
explained that Q, x did so by doing something else—for example, 
asserting that Q in response to a question. So perhaps the surface 
form of (3) masks a more complicated logical form like the 
following: 


dedxdf[agent(e, Nora) & explaining.(e) & theme(e, x) & by(e, fp & 
agent(f, Nora) & asserting(f) & content(f that Fido barked) ] 
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On this view, ‘that Fido barked’ is an argument of an unspoken verb, 
which belongs to an adverbial phrase. But one needs independent 
evidence for the unspoken material, and an account of why: 


(15) Nora explained that Fido barked on Tuesday. 


is not three ways ambiguous. Prima facie, the adverbial phrase ‘on 
Tuesday’ should be able to modify all three verbs: ‘explain’, ‘bark’, 
and the unvoiced ‘assert’. But (15) cannot mean that Nora explained 
something by asserting on Tuesday that Fido barked. Nor can: 


(16) On Monday, Nora explained on Tuesday that Fido barked. 


mean that: Nora explained something on Monday, by asserting on 
Tuesday that Fido barked.® 
If we reject (8), this has implications for sentences like: 


(17) Nora said that Fido barked. 
(18) Nora believes that Fido barked. 


whose logical forms would be: 


(17L) Aelagent(e, Nora) & saying(e) & content(e, that Fido barked) ] 
(18L) As[subject(s, Nora) & believing(s) & content(s, that Fido 
barked) | 


If (3) and (17) have the same logical form, we should pause before 
claiming that (17) is true if and only if Nora bears the saying-relation 
to the referent of ‘that Fido barked’. Similarly, if (18) is true, Nora is 
the subject of a state whose content is that Fido barked. But if ‘believe’ 
is not true of subject-theme pairs, we need not think of believing as 
something done toa proposition.” (Compare ‘grasp the proposition’, 
which suggests a theme of the grasping.) So we should be wary of 
treating (17-18) on the model of: 


(19) She kicked it. 


For (17-19) may not be instances of the common logical form ‘Rxy’, 
unless ‘R stands for the (disjunctive) relation: x is the agent-or- 
subject of an event-or-state whose theme-or-content is J. 

Fregeans should welcome this consequence: believing that P need 
not be construed as “mentally grabbing” and affirming a thought. But 


6 Cf. Jerry Fodor, “Three Reasons for Not Deriving ‘Kill’ from ‘Cause to Die’,” 
Linguistic Inquiry, 1 (1970): 429-38. 

7In this regard, consider “measurement analogies” for belief ascriptions—as 
discussed in Robert Matthews, “The Measure of Mind,” Mind, cit (1994): 131-46. 
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paratactic theorists face a serious difficulty. According to Davidson, 
the truth conditions of (17) are given by the second sentence in 


(17P) Fido barked. Nora said that. 


Here, ‘that’ is used to demonstrate (an utterance of) the first sen- 
tence.8 One might extend this idea to 


(1) Nora explained why Fido barked. 
(1P) Fido barked. Nora explained why. 


For the second sentence in (1P) arguably captures the truth condi- 
tions of (1), so long as the reference of ‘why’ in (1P) is fixed by the 
first sentence in (1P). But this analogy to (17) breaks down with 
respect to 


(3). Nora explained that Fido barked. 
(3P) Fido barked. Nora explained that. 


For (3P) captures the truth conditions of (1), which is true if and only 
if Nora’s explanandum was (the fact) that Fido barked; (3P) does not 
capture the truth conditions of (3), which is true if and only if Nora’s 
explanans was (the fact) that Fido barked. 

Correlatively, the demonstrative in (3P) is associated with a theme. 
The second sentence in (3P) is true if and only if de[agent(e, Nora) 
& explaining(e) & theme(e, A)]; where A is the item demonstrated 
with ‘that’. For Davidson, A will be an utterance of ‘Fido barked’; 
although a paratactic theorist willing to posit facts—if only to avoid 
the consequence that explananda are utterances—could allow that A 
is the fact that Fido barked. But on any view, if the second sentence 
in (3P) is true, the referent of ‘that’ is the thing explained (and not 
the content of Nora’s speech act). Hence, the second sentence in 
(3P) has different truth conditions than (3), in which ‘that Fido 
barked’ is associated with a content. In short, paratactic theorists 
need to express the truth conditions of (3) as follows: Jelagent(e, 
Nora) & explaining(e) & content(e, A)]. But this is just what (3P) fails 
to deliver. 


II. CONCLUSION 
The logical forms of (2) and (3) are, respectively, (2L) and (3L): 


(2) Nora explained the fact that Fido barked. 


8 Donald Davidson, “On Saying That,” Synthese, xıx (1968): 13046. For more 
recent discussion, see Herman Cappelen and Ernest Lepore, “Varieties of Quota- 
tion,” Mind, cv1 (1997): 429-50. 
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(2L) Aelagent(e Nora) & explaining(e) & theme(¢ the fact that Fido 
barked) ] 

(3) Nora explained that Fido barked. 

(3L) Jelagent(e, Nora) & explaining(e) & content(¢, that Fido barked) ] 


The semantics of ‘that’-clauses should be pursued within a themati- 
cally elaborated event analysis that makes a distinction between 
themes and contents. And this suggests that it may be time to retire: 


(B) Instances of ‘x V that Q’ are true, if and only if x bears the relation 
expressed by (the verb) ‘V’ to the referent of ‘that Q’. 
PAUL M. PIETROSKI 
University of Maryland 
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COMMENTS AND CRITICISM 
MEASURING CONFIRMATION AND EVIDENCE* 


ayesian epistemology suggests various ways of measuring the 

support that a piece of evidence provides a hypothesis. Such 

measures are defined in terms of a subjective probability 
assignment, pr, over propositions entertained by an agent. The most 
standard measure (where ‘H’ stands for “hypothesis” and ‘E’ stands 
for “evidence”) is: 


the difference measure: d(H,E) = pr(A/E) - pr(H)' 


This may be called a “positive (probabilistic) relevance measure” of 
confirmation, since, according to it, a piece of evidence E qualitatively 
confirms a hypothesis H if and only if pr(H/E) > pr(H), where 
qualitative disconfirmation is characterized by replacing ‘>’ with ‘<’ 
and confirmational irrelevance is characterized by replacing the ‘>’ 
with ‘=’, Other more or less standard positive relevance measures 
that have been proposed are: 


the log-ratio measure: r(H,E) = log([pr(H/E)/pr(H)] 
and 


the log-likelihood-ratio measure: (H,E) = log[pr(E/H) /pr(E/~H)]? 


* We thank Marty Barrett, Mike Byrd, Malcolm Forster, Dan Hausman, Ilkka 
Kieseppa, and Elliott Sober for useful comments. 

1 While a one-place subjective probability assignment, pr(—), is a measure of an 
agent's degrees of belief in propositions, pr(—/—) is a two-place conditional prob- 
ability function. pr(H/E), the probability of H conditional on E, is (usually) 
defined as pr(H&E)/pr(E). Roughly, according to Bayesian epistemology, the 
probability of H conditional on Eis supposed to correspond to the degree of belief 
the agent would have in H were the agent to learn E. 

? The latter two measures take the log of the ratios simply to normalize, so that, 
like the difference measure, positive and negative confirmation correspond to 
measures > 0 and < 0, respectively, and confirmational irrelevance corresponds to 
measure = 0. Advocates of r include Peter Milne, “logi p( h/ eb) / ‘p(h/b)] Is the One 
True Measure of Confirmation,” Philosophy of Science, Lx111, 1 (1996): 21-26; and 
George N. Schlesinger, “Measuring Degrees of Confirmation,” Analysis, tv, 3 
(1995): 208-12. Advocates of linclude I. J. Good, “Explicativity, Corroboration, and 
the Relative Odds of Hypotheses,” in his Good Thinking: The Foundations of Probability 
and Its Applications (Minneapolis: Minnesota UP, 1983), pp. 149-70; and Good, “The 
Best Explicatum for Weight of Evidence,” Journal of Statistical Computation and 
Simulation, x1x (1984): 294-99. 
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In a recent paper, David Christensen? criticizes these measures, and 
as a partial solution to the criticisms he raises, suggests what he 
regards as an improved measure, which we call: 


the normalized difference measure: S(H,E) = [1/pr(~E)] [d(H E)] 
= pr(H/E) - pr(H/~E)* 


Of course, this measure also is a positive relevance measure. 

Christensen’s criticisms of the standard measures focus mainly on 
the difference measure, and he claims that the same alleged difficul- 
ties apply also to the other measures, including, ultimately, his own 
suggested measure, S; his ultimate conclusion is skepticism about the 
possibility of defining an adequate probabilistic measure of confir- 
mation. The objections he raises to these measures involve mainly the 
so-called “problem of old evidence”®; the claim is that the standard 
measures do not fare well in certain situations he describes involving 
“old evidence,” while S does better in these situations but is itself not 
ultimately satisfactory. In section 1, we argue that the standard mea- 
sures (in particular the difference measure) can accommodate the 
examples Christensen describes just fine—that he has not fully ap- 
preciated the versatility of the relevant part of a kind of Bayesian 
resolution (that he discusses) of the problem. In section 11, we argue 
that Christensen’s allegedly improved measure S suffers from special 
difficulties of its own, besides also being vulnerable to the alleged 
“old-evidence” difficulties he describes for the standard measures, 
and we conclude with reflections on Christensen’s skeptical conclu- 
sion. 


I. OLD EVIDENCE AND SUPPORT OF HYPOTHESES 
The problem of old evidence, as usually formulated, arises in situa- 
tions in which pr(E) = 1. In this case, pr(H/E) = pr(H), and E 
cannot confirm H—on any of the first three measures of confirmation 
described above. But this can happen even when, intuitively, evi- 
dence E would seem to provide significant support for hypothesis H: 
when E was learned should not affect its evidential relevance for H. 


3 “Measuring Confirmation,” this JOURNAL, XCVI, 9 (September 1999): 437-61. 

4 This gives two formulations of measure S, which Christensen proves are equiv- 
alent to each other (provided that pr(E) # 1). 

5 This problem for Bayesian confirmation theory, to be discussed below, was, 
famously, raised by Clark Glymour in his Theory and Evidence (Princeton: University 
Press, 1980) and was noticed as an issue for probabilistic theories of confirmation 
as early as 1968: see Good, “Corroberation, Explanation, Evolving Probability, 
Simplicity, and a Sharpened Razor,” The British Journal for the Philosophy of Science, XIX 
(1968): 123-43; also his “A Historical Comment concerning Novel Confirmation,” 
The British Journal for the Philosophy of Science, XXXVI, 2 (June 1985): 184-86. 


a yas, 
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Christensen says that the problem of old evidence, or at least a 
version of it, can arise even when pr(E£) is not equal to 1, but just very 
close to 1; this is significant since many Bayesians feel uncomfortable 
about the idea that a rational person should ever assign probability 1 
to a nontautology anyway. Christensen claims that “it remains true 
that as pr(Z) approaches 1, the degree to which E can confirm 
anything becomes [on measures d and 7] vanishingly small” (439).® 
Christensen emphasizes the version of the problem of old evidence in 
which pr(£) is not equal to 1. And he points out that in this case 
S(H,E) need not vanish as pr(E) approaches 1.” But since the 
“old-evidence” criticisms he advances against the standard measures 
of confirmation do not depend on whether pr(£) equals or is only 
very close to 1, we shall, for simplicity, assume in this section the usual 
version in which pr(£) = 1. Further, we limit ourselves in the rest of 
this section to discussing the criticisms of the difference measure d. 
As Christensen says about his criticisms, our points also can easily be 
applied to the log-ratio measure r; the log-likelihood-ratio measure 1 
will be a topic in section 11. 

Even given this, there are still two problems of old evidence that 
Christensen distinguishes, which he calls the diachronic and synchronic 
problems.’ The diachronic problem involves an actual event of con- 


firmation, at an earlier time at which evidence is learned and confir- 


mation of a hypothesis actually takes place.? Suppose that the 
diachronic problem can be solved by showing that the relevant 
confirmation event can be modeled as follows: at the time of the 
confirmation event, the probability of the hypothesis H increases 
appropriately from its old unconditional probability to a new value 


® Note that pr(H) = pr(H/E)pr(E) + pr(H/~E)pr(~E), so that pr(H) must 
approach pr(H/£) as pr(E) approaches 1. But this is consistent with the possibility 
that, for example, each of these two values fluctuate together from very close to 0 
to very close to 1 as pr(E) approaches 1. Buta natural and standard assumption (for 
example, as in Richard Jeffrey's probability kinematics, The Logic of Decision (Chi- 
cago: University Press, 1983)) is that pr(H/E) and pr(H/~E) remain constant as 
the probabilities of the evidence propositions, E and ~E, may vary. In this case, as 
pr(£) approaches 1, pr(#) will approach the fixed value pr(H/£); and, of course, 
the degree to which E supports H vanishes to 0, on each of the first three measures 
of support described above. 

7 In section 1, we discuss this and other comparisons between Son the one hand 
and d, f, and Jon the other. 

8 For other ways of classifying problems of old evidence, see the references cited 
in Christensen. 

9 There are actually several versions of the diachronic problem; Christensen’s 
concern is the simple kind of problem where E can be thought of as an observation 
report. For discussion of two other kinds of diachronic problems, not relevant to his 
specific criticisms, see Christensen and the references cited therein. 
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equal to the old probability of H conditional on E. Given this, 
Christensen focuses on the synchronic problem of explaining, in 
Bayesian terms, how £E can still be regarded as providing appropriately 
significant support for H, even though pr(£) is now equal to 1. As he 
puts it: 


..it seems clear that two things can be true simultaneously: (1) some 
beliefs will provide significant evidential support for others, and (2) 
some of the evidential beliefs will be held with high levels of confidence. 
These two features are...flatly incompatible on the standard Bayesian 
analysis of (synchronic) evidential support (443). 


Christensen considers the following “historical approach” to the syn- 
chronic problem: “it seems appropriate to say that E is (actual) evidence 
for H, for a given individual, if, at some time in the past, the event of 
its confirming H, for that individual, took place.”!° Crucial here is the 
idea of distinguishing between the past event of E’s confirming H from 
E’s now being part of one’s current body of evidence for H, where the choice 
of the terms ‘confirming’ and ‘evidence’ is somewhat arbitrary and 
meant just to mark the distinction. We have used the term ‘support’ 
above in some places to be neutral between these two distinct but 
related ideas. 

These two ideas (especially the evidence idea) will be elaborated 
further and improved upon below to deal with the following objec- 
tion raised by Christensen (444-45). He describes an example in 
which the hypothesis: (call it H) is that deer live in a nearby wood. 
The agent comes across (call this evidence D) a pile of deer drop- 
pings there. The probability of D becomes 1 and the probability of H 
increases to near 1. Subsequently, he comes upon (call this evidence 
A) a shed deer antler. At this time the probability of H is already very 
high, however, so the discovery of A could not significantly increase 
the probability of H. Thus, on the “historical approach” described 
above, D provides significant support for H while A provides very little 
support. Intuitively, however, it would seem that D and A are equally 
strong evidence for H.!! And as Christensen puts it: 


The historical approach thus makes contemporary evidential support 
depend in an unintuitive way on the order in which evidence was 


10 From Ellery Eells, “Problems of Old Evidence,” Pacific Philosophical Quarterly, 
LXVI (1985): 283-302, here p. 287; we have changed here the ‘T’s in the original to 
‘H’s. 

11 Approach of pr(#) to the particular value 1 is not crucial to the problem 
Christensen sees here. All that is important is that two pieces of evidence seem 
symmetrical in their support of H while in the presence of either the other does not 
affect the probability of H much. 
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discovered. Intuitively, synchronic support should depend on the 
agent's present epistemic state, not on such historical accidents. Clearly, 
the synchronic problem cannot be reduced to the diachronic one in this 
way (445). 


To introduce some notation that will be useful in describing the 
Bayesian solution to the synchronic problem which answers Chris- 
tensen’s criticisms, we first describe in a more general way the solu- 
tion to the diachronic problem. Let E, Eo,..., Ey be all the evidence 
propositions which have been learned to date which are relevant to 
the hypothesis H; say these pieces of evidence came in at times 4, 
b... Iņ respectively (so that it is now after ty); let pro be the subjective 
probability assignment the agent begins with, just before 4; and, for 
i= 1, 2,.., N, let pr(—) = pro(—/E,&EQ&...&E;).12 Now we can 
define confirmation as follows: 


Definition: E; confirms H at time t; if and only if pr{H) (= pr,ı (H/E) > 
pr;.7(H); and the degree to which E; confirms H at t; is the difference between 
these two probabilities. 


Then, in Christensen’s deer example, D significantly confirmed H at 
the time it was learned, but A did not significantly confirm H at the 
time it was learned, when D had become part of “background knowl- 
edge.” Admittedly, this registers what may be a “historical accident” 
of the order in which the evidence came in. But this will seem 
unintuitive only if we leave out the rest of the Bayesian story, which 
uses the concept we call being evidence for, to which we now turn. 
On the Bayesian account, hypothesis support is a three-place rela- 
tion among evidence, hypothesis, and background knowledge (where 
the last is “summarized” in a subjective probability function which 
changes as evidence comes in). This shows up in the definition of 
confirmation above; and relativity to (different parts of) background 
knowledge is central to the definition of ‘being evidence for’, given 
below. As a simple application of the general definition to follow, we 
turn again to Christensen’s deer example. Here we may say that 
relative to no relevant background knowledge, each of D and A is signif- 
icant evidence for H, in that: pro(H/D) > pro(H) and pro(H/A) > 
Plo(#), where in each case the difference is “significant.” The rela- 


12 pro should not be understood as representing an agent’s degrees of beliefs 
before she has encountered any evidence about anything at all, or a “pure” initial 
probability function with which an agent enters the world. Rather, we are simply 
backing up to the point at which the agent lacks the evidence relevant to the 
analysis of a particular case of hypothesis support. (Compare Christensen, 460, 
footnote 34.) i 
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tivity to the state of no relevant background knowledge is represented 
in the probability comparisons here by using, on the right-hand sides, 
the pro-unconditional probability of H, and on the left-hand sides, 
that probability conditional on the evidence. Also, relative to back- 
ground knowledge D (A), A (D) is something less than “significant” 
evidence for H, in that pro(H/D&A) (pro(H/A&D)) is only slightly 
larger than pro(H/D) (pro(H/A)). The relativity to background 
knowledge D (A) is represented here in the probability comparisons 
by taking both probabilities compared to be conditional on D (A). Note 
that here the question of the significance of evidence for hypothesis does 
not depend on the order in which evidence comes in. 

For the sake of completeness, we now give a more general charac- 
terization of evidence.!3 Where again E... Ey includes all the evi- 
dence that is relevant to a hypothesis H, and pro is as before, we can 
ask what the evidential relevance of some £; is for H relative to some 
subset of the propositions &,,..., £1, Ej+1,..., Ey. Let B range over the 
2M1 conjunctions of the members of these 2! subsets. Then we offer 
the following definition: 


Definition: E; is evidence for H, relative to B, if and only if pro(H/B&E,) > 
Pro(H/ B); and the degree of E,’s evidential support for H, relative to B, is the 
difference between these two probabilities. 


We emphasize that B can be the conjunction of the members of any 
subset of {&j,..., E; Eji- Ey} and not just of the set {K,..., E; 
Eitien Ey} itself. 

Making use of the idea that hypothesis support is a three-place 
relation, we have characterized two distinct questions that can be 
asked about support. One can ask whether E actually confirmed H, 
and this question is implicitly relative to the actual history of the 
relevant subjective probability assignment, in particular to the actual 
order in which relevant pieces of evidence came in. On the other 
hand, one can ask whether evidence Fis (still and permanently) part 
of the evidence for H relative to some background knowledge B, and 
of course the answer will vary as we vary B. The first question is 
historical and depends on historical accident pertaining to the order 
in which evidence actually came in. But we agree with Christensen 
that there is an aspect of support that is more like a logical relation, 
being insensitive to historical accident, and permanent. We think 


18 This is an improvement over Eells (op. cit., pp. 286-87); see also Eells, “Bayesian 
Problems of Old Evidence,” in C. Wade Savage, ed., Scientific Theories (Minneapolis: 
Minnesota UP, 1990), pp. 208-10. 
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these distinct ideas are captured by the two ideas we have defined and 
have called confirmation and evidence. 

It is worth briefly mentioning another “problem” Christensen sees 
for the measure d (and all this applies equally to 7), which he calls the 
probable-hypothesis problem (448-49). As he correctly points out, as 
pr(H) approaches 1, the difference between pr(H/E) and pr(H) 
must vanish to 0. His complaint is that even though E may, intuitively, 
be highly significant for H, the measure d can in this case measure 
only the (vanishingly small) historical impact of E on H. We agree 
that this is true, but appropriately so for our historical concept of 
confirmation, while it is also easy to see that, again, the approach to 
evidence detailed above does not put this kind of constraint on the 
“evidential” significance of E for H, as measured by d relative to 
various bodies of background knowledge B. 

Il. AN ASSESSMENT OF THE MEASURE S AND OF CHRISTENSEN’S 
SKEPTICAL CONCLUSION 

In the end, Christensen is skeptical about the possibility of any 
adequate probabilistic measure of support, and offers his measure S 
just as an improvement over the standard measures he considers. In 
section I, we argued that Christensen’s “old-evidence” criticisms of 
measure d (and of 7) do not point to an advantage of S, when d (or 
7) is properly applied to the old-evidence issue. Now we consider (1) 
his assessment of the measure J, (2) his “normalization” idea (divid- 
ing a measure by pr(~£)) in general, and (3) his reasons for his 
skeptical conclusion. And we conclude (a) that the normalized dif- 
ference measure S (and normalization in general) does not represent 
an improvement over any of the standard measures, and (b) that 
Christensen’s reasons for his skeptical conclusion are misplaced, in a 
hope for an “all purpose,” “purely synchronic” measure of support 
(which seems to have been a motivation for S). 

Christensen (440) is careful to point out that J like S, does not 
violate what he takes to be two desiderata of measures c of support, 
discussed above, namely, 


D,: pr(E)’s approaching 1 does not imply that c(H,E) approaches 0 
and 

Da: pr(H)’s approaching 1 does not imply that c(H,E) approaches 0 
These are violated by dand r. He seems to suggest (440, and see his 


footnote 8), however, the following as a desideratum (a sort of 
variation on D,), which is violated by / but not by S: 


D: Provided that pr(H) does not (at the same time) approach 1, 
pr(£)’s approaching 1 does not imply that c(H,E) approaches 0. 
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Apparently, it is on this basis that Christensen thinks we should favor 
Sover l. We think this criticism of lis too hasty—at least as a defense 
of S as compared to the log-likelihood-ratio idea. For one thing, it 
seems natural for defenders of / to ask why they should not also be 
allowed to use the trick of multiplying their measure by the “normal- 
ization factor” 1/pr(~E). This would yield the following “normal- 
ized” version of the log-likelinood-ratio measure l: 


ly(HE) = [1/pr( ~ E)] log pr(E/ H)/ pr(E/ ~ H)] = [1/pr( ~ ENIE] 


It is interesting to note that ly satisfies all three of Christensen’s 
desiderata D,-D;. In addition, it turns out that ly is even more insen- 
sitive to the kinds of changes in pr(H) and pr(£) that seem to worry 
Christensen. In particular, ly satisfies the following desideratum, but 
S does not: 


Da: pr(H)’s approaching 0 while (at the same time) pr(£) approaches 
1 does not imply that c(H,E) approaches 0 


For instance, if pr(H) = 0.01 and pr(E) = 0.99, then S(H, E) = 
0.0101. By contrast, in such a case, there is nothing preventing 
ly(H,E) from being quite high. It seems intuitive that in cases where 
pr(H) is low it should be easy for E to provide significant support to 
H (even if pr(£) also happens to be high). According to Christens- 
en’s measure S, however, this cannot happen. It seems to us that 
Christensen should really be comparing his normalized measure S 
with other normalized measures like Jy, not with nonnormalized 
measures like 1 After all, Christensen does not give up on the 
difference measure entirely—he just normalizes it so that it will satisfy 
certain desiderata. 

On the other hand, one must consider the costs of normalization. 
For example, many contemporary Bayesian resolutions of both the 
ravens paradox and the problem of evidential variety (or diversity) 
depend on the following assumption about Bayesian measures of 


confirmation c:!4 


Ds: If pr(H/E,) > pr(H/Ez), then c(H, E) > c(H, E) 


It is not an exaggeration to say that most Bayesian confirmation 
theorists would accept D; as a desideratum for Bayesian measures of 


14 See, for instance, Paul Horwich’s Probability and Evidence (New York: Cam- 
bridge, 1982) for a Bayesian explication of the ravens paradox which depends on D; 
(pp. 54-63) and for an outline of a Bayesian explication of the confirmational value 
of varied data which also depends on D, (pp. 118-22). 
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confirmation. Indeed, a wide variety of Bayesian relevance measures 
satisfy D;, including d, r, and l Unfortunately, if we “normalize” any 
of these three measures, we end up with a measure that violates D;. In 
particular, S and ly both violate D,.1° 

Finally, we turn to why Christensen himself ultimately rejects Sand 
takes his skeptical position about the possibility of an adequate prob- 
abilistic measure of support. Turning back to his deer example, 
Christensen asks us to suppose that (in our notation) pryo(H) = 0.5, 
and pro(D) and pro(A) are both very low. At tọ, both D and A would 
confirm H very strongly (on any measure of confirmation we have 
considered). Then, at ¢,, the agent discovers what are almost certainly 
deer droppings. So, both pr,(H) and pr,(D) are very high, and as 
Christensen notes, “S-support from A becomes very low” just after 4. 
According to Christensen, “this is quite unintuitive; A seems just as 
good a sign of deer as it was before D became highly probable” (457). 
For this reason, Christensen concludes (459) that S gives the wrong 
answer in this example. 

Christensen offers an explanation of why S goes wrong in this kind 
of example: “S is insensitive to...the distinction between specific evi- 
dence and background assumptions” (459). But rather than con- 
clude from this interesting observation that choosing a particular 
mathematical form for a measure of hypothesis support will not by 
itself be enough to properly handle the problem of old evidence, 
Christensen ends up with the general, skeptical conclusion: “It now 
seems that probabilistic accounts will...miss our ordinary notion’s 
dependence on the distinction between background beliefs and spe- 
cific evidence” (461). 

We suggest it is mistake to think that the synchronic old-evidence 
problem must be solved (if solvable at all) by “purely synchronic 
means”—that is, merely by fiddling with the mathematical forms of 
measures of confirmation, without recourse to different parts of the 
agent’s background knowledge. The fact that such “purely synchro- 


15 See Branden Fitelson, “The Plurality of Bayesian Measures of Confirmation 
and the Problem of Measure Sensitivity,” Philosophy of Science, Lxv1, 3 (Proceedings 
Supplement) (1999): S362-78, for further discussion of D;, including a proof that 
the relevance measures of Rudolf Carnap [Logical Foundations of Probability (Chica- 
go: University Press, 1962, 2nd ed.)], Robert Nozick [Philosophical Explanations 
(Cambridge: Harvard, 1981)], and Halina Mortimer [The Logic of Induction (Engle- 
wood Cliffs, NJ: Prentice Hall, 1988)] also violate D;. For further unintuitive 
features of the measure S, see Eells’s review of James M. Joyce’s The Foundations of 
Causal Decision Theory, in The British Journal for the Philosophy of Science, LI, 4 (Decem- 
ber 2000, forthcoming); Fitelson, “A Bayesian Account of Independent Evidence 
with Applications,” Philosophy of Science, Lxvu (2001, forthcoming); and Eells and 
Fitelson, “Symmetries and Asymmetries in Evidential Support” (manuscript). 
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nic” approaches to the problem of old evidence seem doomed to 
failure is no reason to be skeptical about all probabilistic approaches 
to the problem of old evidence. As we have suggested, when the 
theory of probabilistic hypothesis support is elaborated to include 
both a notion (and measure) of confirmation and a notion (and 
measure) of evidence that explicitly incorporate, in appropriately 
different ways, relativity of hypothesis support to parts of background 
knowledge, the problem of old evidence can be adequately resolved. 

ELLERY EELLS 
BRANDEN FITELSON 
University of Wisconsin/Madison 
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The Social Construction of What? IAN HACKING. Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1999. x + 261 p. Cloth $29.95, paper $16.95.* 


It is no secret that many mainstream philosophers of science have 
held much recent sociology of science in low esteem, and no doubt 
the feeling is sometimes mutual. At bottom, the attitude of such 
philosophers derives from the feeling that sociologists have not given 
science sufficient respect, respect especially for that cardinal virtue in 
the philosophical lexicon, truth. Sociologists, on the other hand, 
have often considered the question whether (some) scientific claims 
are true as shedding little or no light on the proper understanding of 
the actual processes through which those claims are evaluated and 
accepted as knowledge. Philosophers have traditionally been con- 
cerned with what, if anything, gives science a unique access to the 
truth about nature, while sociologists have been concerned rather 
with how scientists reach and defend the conclusions they assert, and 
the two groups have often had little to say to one another. While 
constituting a regrettable fault-line in the academic environment, this 
mutual disrespect was for many years hardly a conspicuous feature of 
the intellectual landscape. 

Then, most notably with the publication of Paul Gross and Norman 
Levitt’s Higher Superstition: The Academic Left and Its Quarrels with 
Science,’ and subsequently with Alan Sokal’s notorious spoof pub- 
lished in the journal Social Text,2 a number of scientists joined battle 
very publicly against the sociologists and a miscellaneous assortment 
of radical philosophers and literary theorists, and the Science Wars 
had begun. Although a few philosophers weighed in on the side of 
these scientific warriors, on the whole even those who had been 
happy in the past to express their contempt for “social constructivist” 
sociologists were reluctant to align themselves with the crude polem- 
ics of Gross, Levitt, and Sokal. In the public eye, the debate was 
generally presented as a battle between the defenders of science and 
the attacks of loony left-wing academics trying to claim that science 
was simply made up by cynical scientists pursuing their own personal 


* I am grateful to Barry Barnes and Adrian Haddock for helpful comments on an 
earlier draft. 

1 Baltimore: Johns Hopkins, 1994. 

* “Transgressing the Boundaries: Toward a Transformative Hermeneutics of 
Quantum Gravity,” Social Text, 46/47 (Spring/Summer 1996): 217-52. 
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aggrandizement. Richard Dawkins’s often quoted remark that no 
one is a social constructionist at 30,000 feet nicely summarized the 
assumption that this antiscientific attitude was not one that a serious 
and responsible person could honestly maintain. 

Issues are, of course, a lot more complex than this, and it is very 
timely that a philosopher of the breadth and subtlety of Ian Hacking 
has devoted himself to unraveling many of their complexities. The 
Social Construction of What? is, therefore, a very important book. As I 
have indicated, the crude statement of the debate opposes defenders 
of the truth or approximate truth of scientific results to social con- 
structionists. One might well begin by worrying about why these 
positions should be in opposition at all. Naively, science is quite 
obviously constructed (by scientists, a social group) but some of it 
may perfectly well be true, too. No one thinks cars are unreal because 
they are constructed by groups of people. Although Hacking does 
much to problematize the crude opposition just mentioned, he does 
not try to dissolve it. Rather, according respect to protagonists on 
both sides, he offers a convincing diagnosis of what are the real 
philosophical issues separating them. 

Hacking proposes three philosophical issues, or “sticking points,” 
as central to the controversy between constructivists and realists. 
First, constructivists defend a contingency thesis: the actual develop- 
ment of science could have been quite different. Central to this idea 
is a kind of path dependence of scientific knowledge. Science at any 
time makes some questions interesting and others unintelligible. The 
development of particular methods of investigation or kinds of ap- 
paratus directs attention to some phenomena but not others. Al- 
though I have described the debate as opposing constructivists to 
realists, as a matter of fact Hacking thinks contingency is quite 
consistent with realism about science (79-80). Any of these paths 
through the domain of possible scientific knowledge may lead us to 
the discernment of real entities and perhaps also to the formulation 
of true propositions about them. One might even imagine that in the 
long run (when we shall, of course, all be dead) these different paths 
will all lead to the same destination. What we cannot suppose (if 
anyone was tempted to do so) is that what we now contingently 
believe is the whole truth about nature or, more controversially, the 
only possible truth about an aspect of nature. And though contin- 
gency may be consistent with scientific realism, science warriors on 
the realist side tend to deny contingency. Typically, they will say that 
Maxwell’s equations or the second law of thermodynamics are nec- 
essary outcomes of any successful scientific history, which is what the 
contingency thesis is committed to denying. 
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Closer to a direct contradiction with contemporary ‘realism is the 
second sticking point, nominalism. Constructivists are typically nom- 
inalists in the sense that they do not believe that there ig any uniquely 
privileged inherent structure to the world that pre-exists our attempts 
to describe it. To invoke the inevitable figure of butchery, the most 
radical may hold that nature has no joints at all, the more moderate 
that she has no set of joints uniquely suitable for carving. And the 
third sticking point is the question of how the stability of scientific 
belief is explained. Hacking quotes Steven Weinberg? describing 
Maxwell’s equations as having “settled down to a final form, valid in 
certain known circumstances...[I]n this form and in this limited 
context they have survived for a century and may be expected to 
survive indefinitely” (86). This remark nicely ties together the three 
sticking points. For Weinberg, scientists have discovered Maxwell’s 
equations because they are an essential (noncontingent) part of any 
adequate physics, describing a basic part of the real structure of 
things (contra nominalism). That is why they will survive indefinitely. 
Constructivists will need a different account of whatever stability they 
believe to obtain. A well-known example of such an account is Bruno 
Latour’s* description of the “network of agents and events that lie 
behind an item of knowledge” (90). Hacking himself is ambivalent 
about all of these theses, though largely favorable to nominalism, and 
somewhat hostile to contingency. He holds, at least for the natural 
sciences, that once questions have been sufficiently clearly formu- 
lated, nature will pretty much dictate the answers. This does, of 
course, leave a good deal of potential contingency about what ques- 
tions are even asked. 

Constructivism is not, however, merely a set of philosophical the- 
ses. Constructivists frequently have critical agenda in describing how 
particular parts of science are socially constructed. These range from 
merely historical and largely uncontroversial accounts of the actual 
history of a scientific idea, to the deployment of this history in 
exposing, or unmasking, the contingency of the ways of thought thus 
exposed and, finally, to attempting to overthrow these ways of 
thought. Obvious examples of the more extreme such agenda can be 
found in critical discussions of purportedly scientific accounts of race 
and gender. Often, though by no means always, social construction- 
ists think that what has been constructed is a bad thing. 


3 “Sokal’s Hoax,” New York Review of Books (August 8, 1996): 11-15. 
4 Science in Action: How to Follow Scientists and Engineers through Society (Cambridge: 
Harvard, 1987). 
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Consideration of these critical functions of constructivism leads to 
perhaps the clearest, and perhaps the most controversial, distinction 
that Hacking defends. He suggests that there is a fairly sharp bound- 
ary between the social and the natural sciences, grounded in the fact 
that classifications in the social sciences have profound effects upon, 
and can in turn be affected by, the subjects of that classification. They 
are what he calls interactive or looping kinds. Here, many readers will 
recall Hacking’s recent work on various mental-health epidemics, 
and in this volume is a chapter on the construction of the categories 
of child abuse, abusers, victims, and so on. The point of this Fou- 
cauldian vein in Hacking’s work is not, of course, to show, for 
instance, that nobody mistreated children before 1961, but that the 
development of child abuse as a scientific concept had profound 
effects on the lives of countless children and their more or less 
culpable caretakers. And these effects, in turn, inevitably affected the 
truth of claims about child abuse. Although Hacking identifies im- 
portant aspects of all the philosophical inclinations he identifies with 
constructivism in examples from the physical sciences, this kind of 
interaction, he insists, is peculiar to the classification of humans: only 
humans are aware of being classified and conform their behavior to 
that awareness. And, of course, this aspect of the construction of 
social science makes a clear, and sometimes critical, perspective on 
the process all the more important. 

It is something of a cliché in reviewing to note that little of the 
richness of the work in question can be captured in a review of the 
allocated length. This applies with particular force to the present 
book. I have tried to summarize the main philosophical themes, but 
the real richness of the book is in the variety and depth of the 
examples with which these themes are illustrated. (These include: 
child abuse, hypothetical nanobacteria in dolomite, weapons re- 
search, the voyages of Captain Cook, and quarks.) In all of these 
domains, there is ample space for debate on each of the sticking 
points Hacking distinguishes. Traditional philosophy of science has 
much to tell us about these domains and so does social constructiv- 
ism. But the details are quite different for these very disparate do- 
mains. Perhaps the most important moral, and one that depends 
directly on this rich variety of examples, is the diversity of science. 
Neither of these perspectives has the whole truth about science, 
because there is no such whole truth. Various stories can be con- 
structed about particular parts of science, and many of them may well 
be true. 

JOHN DUPRE 
University of Exeter 
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Rethinking the Foundations of Statistics. JOSEPH B. KADANE, MARK J. 
SCHERVISH, and TEDDY SEIDENFELD. New York: Cambridge University 
Press, 1999. x + 388 p. Cloth $64.95, paper $24.95. | 


Since Leonard J. Savage published The Foundations of Statistics! in 
1954, the face of statistics has changed. This is not to say that 
subjective Bayesianism has swept statistics like a storm, but rather that 
frequentist statistics—still by and large the dominant view—has be- 
come cognizant of new issues and new challenges. Philosophy (and to 
a large extent artificial intelligence), on the other hand, does seem to 
have been taken by storm. Subjective Bayesianism is so politically 
correct in philosophy that references to any alternative are often met 
with blank stares. 

This volume, written from a loosely Bayesian point of view, shows 
clearly that “Bayesianism” is no monolithic and settled doctrine, but 
comes in many importantly different flavors, and that many of the 
open issues are of deep philosophical importance. Often, these issues 
arise in the context of decision making that involves more than a 
single Bayesian agent. Thus the first part of the volume concerns 
cooperative decision making, and the third part concerns noncoop- 
erative decision making, or game theory. The second (and longest) 
section of the book concerns somewhat more technical (but none- 
theless philosophically important) issues, such as the questions raised 
by state-dependent utilities or countable (as opposed to finite) addi- 
tivity. 

The essays address six themes (4). Four concern multiagent deci- 
sions (though in fact some arise in the case of a single agent who is 
less than compulsively Bayesian): 


(1) cooperative nonsequential decisions 

(2) the representation of partially ordered preferences 

(3) noncooperative sequential decisions (game theory) 

(4) pooling rules and Bayesian dynamics for sets of probabilities 


Two other themes concern: 


(5) state-dependent utilities 
(6) additivity assumptions (finite or countable) 


The authors delineate, often in ways that are surprising, “the scope 
and limitations of current Bayesian Theory” (3). For example, the 


1 New York: Wiley, 1954. 
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first essay addresses the question of whether the norms of expected- 
utility theory can be extended to a set of coherent agents subject to 
the weak Pareto rule: the group strictly prefers 7 to hy provided every 
individual does. The answer is “no,” but a weakening of the usual 
ordering assumption allows this. 

The third essay develops a Bayesian theory based on partially 
ordered preferences. The motivation, again, is the desire to deal with 
cooperative decisions. One might also motivate this development by 
the desire to treat formally the “imperfect” Bayesian agent, whose 
preferences are incomplete. Indeed, this motivation could be taken 
quite broadly, and could apply to a number of the essays. It is surely 
clear that there is a close relation between the deliberations of n 
Bayesians, and the deliberation of a single Bayesian who is of n minds. 
Thus we may consider agent A who attributes a probability of 0.4 to 
the occurrence of heads on the next toss of a coin, and agent B who 
attributes a probability of 0.7 to the occurrence of heads on the next 
toss of the coin. These two agents will certainly agree about many 
alternatives—for example, what to do in response to an enthusiastic 
bettor who offers 10:1 odds against heads! 

But now consider a single agent who is sure that the coin comes 
from a bag of 40% coins or a bag of 70% coins, but who is not a proper 
Bayesian, in the sense that he will assign no value to the probability 
that the coin comes from the 40% bag. He is of two minds, and the 
two minds admit of no mixture. Still, there are a number of prefer- 
ences that he clearly has, and, like the agents A and B, his opinions 
can be influenced by evidence. 

Of course, we can impose convexity on the beliefs of the agent in 
question: that is, we can require that, if the agent is willing to bet at 
odds of 4 to 6, or at 7 to 3, then he “should” also be willing to bet at 
odds of n to m, where n/(n + m) E [0.4,0.7]. Such, for example, is 
Isaac Levi’s view. 

The situations are not exactly parallel, however. It is not plausible 
to impose convexity on the agents A and B. On the other hand, 
convexity imposed on the single agent might be taken to imply that 
the agent is of an infinite number of minds, or corresponds to an 
infinite community. Formally, this is not so: either convexity, or the 
lack of it, among agents can be represented within the framework used 
by the authors of these essays, which is to their credit. Nevertheless, 
it is disappointing that the analogy between two agents with one mind 
apiece, and one agent of two minds has its limitations. 

In keeping with the general multiagent theme of the volume, the 
essay “Randomization in a Bayesian Perspective” finds the justifica- 
tion of randomization in statistical inference in the needs of groups of 
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agents: randomization will allow groups of Bayesian agents to come to 
agreement despite their possibly different initial distributions. This 
will not strike a frequentist statistician as a strong enough conclusion. 
The frequentist will see a use for randomization even for a single 
agent. The authors conclude that when only one decision maker is 
relevant, randomization is a mistake, since it discards information. 
So, although a defense of randomization is provided, it is not a 
defense that would be regarded as sufficient by all statisticians (or 
even all philosophers). Even some Bayesians (for example, I. J. Good) 
have offered stronger justifications for randomization. 

The issue of randomization is particularly controversial in the 
context of clinical trials, a topic that is treated briefly in the last 
section of this same essay. Random assignment of patients to treat- 
ments is a feature of many clinical trials. But it can be argued from an 
ethical point of view that each patient should receive that treatment 
which maximizes his expected utility, and, from a Bayesian point of 
view, these expected utilities always exist. Alleviating the ethical ten- 
sion between randomization, allegedly required for statistical sound- 
ness, and doing the best thing for each individual patient are the 
subject of considerable discussion and research. The references pro- 
vided in this essay can serve as an introduction to that tantalizing 
ethical literature. 

Another topic that will be familiar to many is the following issue. 
According to Bayesian doctrine, it does not matter why you stop 
sampling; so it is possible to sample until the evidence supports your 
favorite hypothesis, and then stop. The essay, “Reasoning to a Fore- 
gone Conclusion,” explores this topic. It turns out that finitely addi- 
tive probabilities (corresponding to the use of improper priors) do 
allow arguing to a foregone conclusion! Various constraints on prior 
distributions have been proposed which will avoid the possibility of 
arguing to a foregone conclusion; the authors discuss them, but 
conclude only that “Whether in each case [the cost of foregoing the 
use of improper priors] is too high is a question for further investi- 
gation and serious debate” (367). 

There are enough formulas and mathematical technicalities to 
challenge the most numerate of us, and yet the ratio of clear and 
literate prose to formulas is very high. Furthermore, in six of the 
sixteen essays, the technicalities are quarantined in appendices. Al- 
though the essays are, as required by their focus, technical, the issues 
are very general, and impinge on topics in logic, ethics, and the 
philosophy of science. Furthermore, they are often stated clearly and 
dramatically, and in simple intuitive terms. 
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The editors (who are also, with three additional co-authors, the 
authors of the essays) are committed “Bayesians”; two of them are 
thoughtful and sophisticated statisticians, and the third, coauthor of 
all but three of the essays, is a well-known philosopher of science. The 
essays are anything ‘but doctrinaire, and in fact one needed lesson 
that emerges clearly from the essays is that there is no single Bayesian 
doctrine. There are choices to be made and issues to be confronted, 
even within the broad general outlines of a Bayesian approach. 
Although the authors of these essays are Bayesians, there is valuable 
material here for everyone interested in decision theory, game the- 
ory, or the foundations of probability and statistics. 

HENRY E. KYBURG, JR. 
University of Rochester 
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its criticism of 
Santayana’s towering achievement 
as a writer and thinker.” 
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Humanity 
A Moral History of the 


Twentieth Century 
Jonathan Glover 


“It is hard to imagine a more 
important book.” — Peter Singer 


“This is an extraordinary book: 
brilliant, haunting, and uniquely 
important.” ~ Steven Pinker, New 
York Times Book Review $27.95 


Available in paper 


The Computer 
and the Brain 


Second edition 
John von Neumann 


With a foreword by Paul M. Churchland 
and Patricia S. Churchland 


This book represents the views of 
one of the greatest mathemati- 
cians of the twentieth century on 
the analogies between computing 
machines and the living human. 
$9.95 A Nota Bene Paperback 
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Available in paper 


Introduction to 
Metaphysics 
Martin 
Heidegger 


Translated by 
Gregory Fried and FFM 
Richard Polt 


“A superb trans- 
lation combined 
with a nuanced 
understanding of 
the philosophical issues in the text. 
This is an important event within 
Heidegger scholarship.” 

—Thomas Sheehan 

$14.95 A Nota Bene Paperback 
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Heidegger’s Polemos 
From Being to Politics 


Gregory Fried 


“With this book Fried clearly 
establishes himself as one of the 
Heidegger scholars to whom one 
must listen.” — Robert Bernasconi 
$35.00 










Available in cloth & paper 


A Companion to 
Heidegger’s Introduction 
to Metaphysics 


Richard Polt and 
Gregory Fried 


“An extremely rich and insightful 
exploration of one of Heidegger’s 
most important works. Anyone 
interested in Heidegger’s thought 
will find rewards in this volume.” 
—Lawrence J. Hatab 

$40.00 cloth; $18.00 paperback 
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Liberty Worth 
the Name 
Locke on Free Agency 


Gideon Yaffe 


LIBERTY This is the first comprehensive inte 
$ r- 
WORTH pretation of John Locke’s solution to 
THE NAME x one of philosophy’s most enduring 
problems: free will and the nature of 
human agency. 


LOCKE ON FREE AGENUY 


Gi P Jaffe “This is, quite simply, the best work 

on Locke's theory of agency; it is a 
significant contribution both to Locke 
studies and to the theory of action. It 
is clearly and elegantly written. . . .” 
—Edwin McCann, University of 
Southern California 


Princeton Monographs in Philosophy: 
Harry Frankfurt, Editor 


Paper $16.95 ISBN 0-691-05706-0 
Cloth $49.50 ISBN 0-691-04966-1 


Expanded Paperback Edition 


Karl Marx's Theory 
of History 
A Defence 


G. A. Cohen 


First published in 1978, this book rapid- 
ly established itself as a classic of mod- 
ern Marxism. In the ensuing twenty 
years, the book has: served as a flagship 
of a powerful intellectual movement— 
analytical Marxism. In this expanded 
edition, Cohen offers his own account of 
the history, and the further promise, of 
analytical Marxism. 


“An admirable and formidable book.” 
—E. J. Hobsbawm 

Paper $24.95 ISBN 0-691-07068-7 

Due December 

Not avaiable from Princeton in the Commonwealth 
(except Canada) 


GLO Princeton University Press 


800-777-4726 + WWW.PUP.PRINCETON.EDU 
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The Son of Man Debate 
A History and Evaluation 
Delbert Burkett 

Society for New Testament Studies 
Monograph Series 107 
0-521-66306-7 Hardback $54.95 









Heidegger's 

Concept of Truth 
Daniel O. Dahistrom 

Modern European Philosophy 
0-521-64317-1 Hardback $59.95 










Hegel and Aristotle 
Alfredo Ferrarin 

Modern European Philosophy 
0-521-78314-3 Hardback $64.95 






Descartes Embodied 
Reading Cartesian Philosophy 
Through Cartesian Science 
Daniel Garber 


0-521-78353-4 Hardback $64.95 
0-521-78973-7 Paperback $22.95 
















Karl Popper 
The Formative Years, 
1902-1945 

Politics and Philosophy in 
Interwar Vienna 

Malachi Haim Hacohen 
0-521-47053-6 Hardback $54.95 





De-facing Power 
Clarissa Rile Hayward 
Contemporary Political Theory 
0-521-78079-9 Hardback $54.95 
0-521-78564-2 Paperback $19.95 


Plato and the Hero 
Courage, Manliness and the 
impersonal Good 


Angela Hobbs 
0-521-41733-3 Hardback $59.95 


Thinking Through 
Philosophy 

An Introduction 

Chris Horner and 

Emrys Westacott 
0-521-62657-9 Paperback $21.95 


Kant: Critique of the 
Power of Judgment 
Paul Guyer and 

Eric Matthews, Editars 
Cambridge Edition of the Works of 
Immanuel Kant in Translation 
0-521-34447-6 Hardback $64.95 


Husserl and Heidegger 
on Human Experience 
Pierre Keller 


0-521-63342-7 Hardback $59.95 


















Available in boo, r from 
40 West 20th Street, N.Y., NY 10011-4211 
Call toll-free 800-872-7423 


CAMB RID GE Web site: www.cambridge.org 
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Dennett’s 
Philosophy 


A Comprehensive Assessment 
edited by Don Ross, 

Andrew Brook, 

and David Thompson 

Essays that consider Dennett's 
work on evolution, intentionality, 
consciousness, ontology, ethics 
and free will. 

A Bradford Book 

448 pp. $27.95 paper 


The Mind Doesn’t 
Work That Way 


The Scope and Limits 
of Computational Psychology 
Jerry Fodor 
“This book is as Important as Modularity 
of Mind was almost twenty years ago.” 
— Jacques Mehler, Centre National de 
Recherche Scientifique, France, and 
International Schoo! for Advanced 
Studies, Trieste, Italy 

` A Bradford Book 
Representation and Mind series 
144 pp., 1 illus. $22.95 


On the Pragmatics 
of Social 


Interaction 


Preliminary Studies in the Theory 
of Communicative Action 

Jürgen Habermas 

These five lectures, from a period when 
Habermas was just organizing his 
thoughts on communication and society, 
offer an excellent introduction to his 
work, focusing on the germs of the 
ideas he would elaborate in The Theory 
of Communicative Action. 

Studies In Contemporary German Social 
Thought 

205 pp. $24.95 


































































Znew titles. in philosophy. 





The Deleuze 
Connections 


John Rajchman 

“Anyone who thinks Deleuze is difficult 
should read this extraordinary book.” 

— D. N. Rodowick, Chair in Film Studies, 
King’s College, London, and author of 
Gilles Deleuze’s Time Machine 


120 pp. $14.95 paper 


Consciousness, 
Color, and Content 


Michael Tye 

“A splendid book...required reading for 
anyone interested in philosophical 
theories of consciousness, mental 
representation, or perception.” 

— Alex Byrne, Department of Linguistics 
and Philosophy, MIT 

A Bradford Book 

Representation and Mind series 

184 pp., 8 illus. $26.95 


Bioethics 


Anclent Themes 

In Contemporary Issues 

edited by Mark G. Kuczewski 

and Ronald Polansky 

“A must read for those in bioethics.” 

— Patricia Werhane, Ruffin Professor of 
Ethics, University of Virginia 

A Bradford Book 

Basic Bioethics series 

310 pp. $34.95 


Metaphor in Context 


Josef Stern 

“A remarkable piece of work, broad in 
scope, artful, and a great read.” 

— Stephen Neale, Professor of 
Philosophy, Rutgers University 
Studies In Contemporary German Social 
Thought 

464 pp. $18.95 paper 


Coherence in 
Thought and Action 


Paul Thagard ; 
“[W]ill be read by philosophers interested 
in almost any aspect of the subject, and 
more generally by anyone interested in 
cognitive science.” -— Gilbext Harman, 
Professor of Philosophy, Princeton 
University Í 

A Bradford Book 

Life and Mind: Philosophical Issues in Blology 
and Psychology 

339 pp., 32 illus. $32.95 paper 
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Oratio Obliqua, 
Oratio Recta 


An Essay on Metarepresentation 
François Recanati 

“[O]ffers a distinctive and original 
perspective on central problems in the 
philosophy of language.” 

— Robert Stalnaker, Department of 
Linguistics and Philosophy, MIT 

A Bradford Book 

Representation and Mind series 

450 pp., 2 illus. $24.95 paper 


A Zone Book 


Detour and Access 


Strategies of Meaning 

In China and Greece 

François Jullien 

translated by Sophie Hawkes 

An exploration of indirect and allusive 
modes of expression In ancient Chinese 
culture. 

Distributed for Zone Books 

435 pp. $32 


Sublime 


Understanding 


Aesthetic Reflection 

In Kant and Hegel 

Kirk Pillow 

“[O]ne of the most useful books on 
Kant’s aesthetics to have appeared in a 
decade, and the most fruitful juxtaposi- 
tion of Kantian and Hegelian aesthetics 
to have appeared in a generation.” 

— Paul Guyer, Murray Professor in the 
Humanities, University of Pennsylvania 
Studies In Contemporary German Social 
Thought 

386 pp. $37.95 


Beyond Hegel 


and Nietzsche 


Philosophy, Culture, and Agency 
Elliot L. Jurist 

This book places Hegel and Nietzsche in 
conversation with each other, 
reassessing their relationship in a way 
that affirms its complexity. 

Studies in Contemporary German Soclal 
Thought 

394pp. $37.95 
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now:in paperback ` 


German Realists in 
the Nineteenth 
Century 


Georg Lukaks , 

translated by Jeremy Gaines 

and Paul Keast 

edited and with an introduction and 
notes by Rodney Livingstone 

Literary studies on major German 
writers of the 19th century by one of the 
most controversial Marxist philosophers 
of the 20th century. 

396 pp. $24.95 paper 


Endgames 


The irreconcilable Nature 

of Modemity 

Essays and Lectures 

Albrecht Welimer 

translated by David Midgley 

Includes essays on political philosophy, 
the continuing legacy of the Frankfurt 
school, architecture, and a number of - 
Wellmer’s dialogue partners, from 
Adorno to Arendt. 

Studies In Contemporary German Social 
Thought ` 

368 pp. $24.95 paper 


Reality 
Transformed 


Film as Meaning and Technique 
Irving Singer 

“Taking as his premise the currently 
unfashionable Idea that narrative 
cinema has something to do with life, 
Singer demonstrates how it transforms 
our common experience into art.” 

— Sight & Sound 

232 pp., 3 illus. $16.95 paper 


A Thousand Years 
of Nonlinear History 


Manuel De Landa 

“Forcefully challenges habituated 
understandings of ‘history’, ‘urban’ and 
‘economics’ .” — Christopher Hight, AA 
Files 

Distributed for Zone Books 

333'pp., 10 illus. $16 paper 


To order call 800-356-0343 (US & Canada) 3 
or 617-625-8569. Prices subject to change without notice. 
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A Jurisprudence of Crisis * 


Arthur Jacobson and 
Bernhard Schlink, Editors 


“includes the most significant and 





influential texts representative of 
the political and ‘conceptual diversi- 
ty of the intellectual approaches of 
that time... 
temporary debates about the rela- 
tionship between state, law, and 
constitution.” 


Philosophy, Social Theory, and the Rule 
x Law, $55.00 cloth 


Walter Benjamin’s 
Other History 

Of Stones; Animals, 

Human Beings, and Angels 
Beatrice Hanssen 

ES „New in Paperback—“Hanssen’s 
exacting, expansive study of the 
ways Benjamin reconceives history 
and nature in one another's pres- 
ence, or distance, is part of the 
increasing recognition of what it 
must take intellectually and imagi- 
natiyely to come to terms with this 
thinker’s soaring innovations.” 








Very significant for con- 


—Ulrich Karl Preuss, 
Freie Universität Berlin 


T A P 
~ —Stanley Cavell, Harvard University 


At bookstores or order (800) 822-6657 > www. ucpress.edu . 
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Sorigs: without Musi ic 
Aesthetic:Dimensions of +" ` 
‘Law and Justice ` l 
Desmond Manderson : 

Creatively using music as a model, : 
Manderson demonstrates that law is ` 
not a sterile, rational structure, but a 
cultural form to be valued and 
enhanced through rhetoric and 
metaphors, form, images, and sym- 
bols. It successfully traverses several 
disciplines and builds an original: 
and persuasive argument fora ` 

legal aesthetic. 


Philosophy, Social Theory, and the Rule 
of Law, $55.00 cloth ~. 
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In the Shadow 

of Catastrophe 
German Intellectuals ` 
Between Apocalypse and 
Enlightenment 
Anson Rabinbach 
New in Paperback—"We re largely 
in the dark about the connections” 
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between revolutionary visions and 
. reactionary brutality, but Rabinbach: 
invites us to confront these matters” 





more candidly in relation to texts. | 
from the fascist era that are rarely 
"çpnsidered' together: =David S. Luft, 
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~ “Weimar arid Now: German Cultural 
» Grits, $18: 95. Pipers. 
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